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Masojj,  in  his  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Gray,”  has  told  us  less  of  his 
friend  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  closeness  of  their  intimacy,  but  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted  that  his  scanty  comments 
upon  the  letters  which  form  the  bulk  of  his 
wnrk  display,  as  far  ns  they  go,  an  elegant 
taste  and  a  sound  judgment.  As  these  were 
the  qualities  requisite  for  determining  what 
parts  of  the  correspondence  were  proper  to 
be  published,  nobody  could  have  suspected 
that  Mason  had  proceeded  on  a  plan  which, 
if  he  had  avowed  it,  would  have  destroyed 
all  confidence  in  his  work,  and  which,  as  he 
studiously  concealed  it,  was  an  imposition  on 


•  1.  Work*  of  TTuma*  Qray.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  John  Milford.  6  vole,  email  8to.  London, 
1837-1843. 

2.  Graft  Pottieal  Workt,  Ulutirated :  vrith  Intro¬ 
ductory  iitanxiu  by  the  Rn.  John  Moultrie;  an 
Orimnal  Lift  of  Gray,  by  the  Ret.  John  Mitford, 
and  a  Lecture  on  the  Writingt  of  Gray,  by  the  Right 
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the  public.  When  Mr.  Mitford  obtained, 
many  years  since,  the  originals  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Dr.  Wharton  for  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Gray,  he  found  that 
Mason  had  taken  portions  of  letters  of  differ¬ 
ent  dates  and  blended  them  into  one;  that 
he  had  constantly  changed  the  order  of  the 
sentences,  interpolated  fragments  of  bis  own, 
altered  phrases,  and  elaborated  the  style. 
In  1843,  Mr.  Mitford  published  a  supple¬ 
mentary  volume,  containing  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Gray  with  Mr.  Nicholls,  which  Ma¬ 
son  had  not  only  used  with  the  same  unwar¬ 
rantable  freedom,  but  bad  sent  back  with  a 
cote  that  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  curiosities  of  literature,  . 

Curzon  Street,  Jan.  31,  1775. 

Mr.  Mason  returns  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Ni¬ 
cholls  for  the  use  he  has  permitted  him  to  make 
of  these  letters.  He  will  find  that  much  liberty 
has  been  taken  in  transposing  parts  of  them,  &c., 
for  the  press,  and  will  see  the  reason  for  it ;  it 
tcere,  however,  to  he  wiehed  that  the  originali 
might  be  to  ditpoted  of  as  not  to  impeach  the  editor’s 
fiddity  ;  but  this  he  leaves  to  Mr.  Nicholis’s  dis¬ 
cretion,  for  people  of  common  sense  will  think 
the  liberty  he  has  used  very  venial. 

Mason  would  have  cared  nothing  for  the 
censure  of  people  who  were  devoid  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  if  he  had  really  believed  that 
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those  possessed  of  it  would  approve  his 
conduct ;  nor,  if  his  profession  bad  been  sin¬ 
cere,  could  it  have  given  honesty  to  his  wish 
to  persuade  the  world  that  the  letters  were 
faithful  transcripts,  or  to  his  endeavor  to 
procure  the  destruction  of  the  evidence  which 
might  one  day  prove  that  they  were  not. 
Dr.  Wharton,  far  from  thinking  the  liberties 
venial,  was  extremely  indignant ;  and  if  Mr. 
Nicbolls  shared  his  sentiments,  he  took  the 
most  effectual  revenge  when,  instead  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  letters  of  Gray,  he  added  the 
note  of  Mason  to  the  heap. 

The  correspondence  of  Gray  with  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  was  among  the  papers  he 
bequeathed  to  Mason.  Not  a  trace  of  these 
documents  now  remains,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  biographer,  after  corrupt¬ 
ing  what  he  published,  committed  the  whole 
of  the  originals  to  the  flames.  He  preserved, 
however,  many  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
himself,  from  a  reluctance,  we  suppose,  in 
his  own  case  to  obliterate  the  memorials  of 
an  intercourse  which  must  have  kept  a  hold 
on  bis  affections  as  well  as  flattered  his  va¬ 
nity  ;  but  the  series  is  by  no  means  complete, 
and  numerous  passages  are  cut  out  or 
'erased  from  the  porUon  which  is  left.  He 
subjected  the  collection  of  Dr.  Wharton  and 
Dr.  Brown  to  similar  treatment,  and  the  sup- 

Eressed  parts  were  probably  those  which 
ore  most  closely  upon  the  history  of  the 
poet.  Mason  arranged  the  correspondence 
with  himself  in  a  volume  which  he  willed  at 
his  death  to  his  friend  Mr.  Stonebewer, 
whose  relatives  sold  it,  in  1845,  to  Mr.  Penn, 
of  Stoke  Park.  The  purchaser  consigned  it 
to  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Mitford,  who,  in 
publishing  it,  has  furnished  an  additional 
proof  of  what  he  formerly  asserted,  “  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  genuine  letter  of  Gray  in 
the  whole  of  Mason’s  work.” 

A  few  specimens  will  be  suflicient  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  alterations.  When  Dr. 
Wharton  lost  his  son,  he  received  two  letters 
of  consolation  from  Gray.  These  Mason 
has  fused  together,  and,  in  order  to  connect 
them,  adds  from  himself,  **  Let  me  then  be¬ 
seech  you  to  try,  by  every  method  of  avo¬ 
cation  and  amusement,  whether  you  cannot 
by  degrees  get  the  better  of  that  dejection 
of  spirits.”  In  addition  to  the  deception  of 
departing  from  the  original,  there  is  realty 
something  ludicrous  in  Mason’s  forging  coun¬ 
sel  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  dead, 
and  referring  it  to  a  calamity  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  nearly  twenty  years  before.  The 
next  quotation  is  an  example  of  the  bit^ra- 
pher’s  revision  of  Gray’s  own  composition. 


Jfuon. 

With  regard  to  any  advice  I  can  give  you  about 
your  being  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  I  frankly 
own  it  ought  to  give  way  to  a  much  better  judge, 
especially  so  disinterestra  a  one  as  Dr.  Heterden. 

I  love  refusals  no  more  than  you  do.  But  as  to 
your  fears  of  effluvia,  I  maintain  that  one  sick 
rich  patient  has  more  of  pestilence  and  putrefac¬ 
tion  about  him  than  a  whole  ward  of  sick  poor. 

Gray. 

With  respect  to  any  advice  I  can  give  as  to  the 
hospital,  I  freely  own  it  ought  to  give  way  to  Dr. 
Heberden’s  counsels,  who  is  a  much  better  judge, 
and  (T  should  think)  disinterested.  I  love  refu¬ 
sals  no  more  than  you  do.  But  as  to  your  efflu¬ 
via,  I  maintain  that  one  sick  rich  has  more  of 
pestilence  and  putrefaction  about  him  than  a 
whole  ward  of  sick  poor. 

The  letters  of  Gray  are  full  of  whimsical 
expressions  of  bis  own  coining,  and  no  single 
instance  could  be  selected  which  is  more  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  manner  than  the  antithesis 
between  “  one  sick  rich,"  and  the  “  ward  of 
sick  poor"  Mason,  who  had  no  toleration 
for  the  playful  license  of  a  familiar  epistle, 
changed  the  phrase  to  *‘one  sick  rich  pa¬ 
tient,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  ought  to 
have  retained  the  original — that  it  was  like 
Gray,  and  unlike  any  one  else.  The  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  of  the  last  letter  which 
Mason  incorporated  into  the  Memoirs  is  a  fit 
termination  to  the  work. 

Maaon. 

The  approaching  summer  I  have  sometimes 
had  thoughts  of  spending  on  the  Continent ;  but 
I  have  now  dropped  that  i^ention,  and  believe 
my  expeditions  will  tcnninaTa  in  Old  Park  :  but  I 
make  no  promise,  and  can  answer  for  nothing; 
my  own  empbyment  so  sticks  in  my  stomach, 
and  troubles  my  conscience:  and  yet  travel  I 
must  or  cease  to  exist. 

Gray. 

My  summer  was  intended  to  have  been  passed 
in  Switzerland,  but  I  have  dropped  the  thought  of 
it,  and  believe  my  expeditions  will  terminate  in 
old  Park :  for  travel  I  must  or  cease  to  exist. 

Mason  says  that  his  chief  motive  for  in¬ 
serting  the  letter  was  the  occasion  it  afforded 
him  for  commenting  on  the  part  of  it  where 
Gray  speaks  of  the  duties  of  his  professor¬ 
ship,  and  the  trouble  the  neglect  of  them 
gave  his  conscience.  The  occasion,  like  the 
comment,  was  entirely  of  the  biographer’s 
own  making,  for  there  is  not  in  the  original 
one  word  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
Mason  could  pen  the  sentiment  and  not  feel 
his  **  own  employment  stick  in  bis  stomach 
and  trouble  his  conscience.”  The  date 
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Mason  assigns  to  this  mosaic  is  May  24, 
1771,  though  the  bulk  of  it  is  taken  from  a 
former  epistle  of  August  24,  1770,  with  a 
sentence  relative  to  Gray’s  health — “  I  have 
had  a  cough  for  above  three  months  upon  me, 
which  is  incurable” — borrowed  from  a  third 
letter  of  February  2,  1771.  Indeed,  nothing 
in  the  general  license  is  more  singular  than 
Mason's  reckless  dealings  in  chronology. 
One  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Gray  is 
concocted  out  of  fragments — and  these  ex¬ 
tensively  altered — borrowed  from  three  let¬ 
ters,  though  there  is  an  interval  of  fifteen 
months  between  the  first  and  the  last.  To 
this  adulterated  compound  is  affixed  an  en¬ 
tirely  fictitious  date,-^une  14,  1766, — the 
nearest  genuine  date  on  one  side  being  Oc¬ 
tober,  18,  1755,  and  on  the  other,  October 
15,  1756.  Yet  he  makes  Gray  say,  **  I  think 
1  shall  be  with  you  in  a  fortnight,”  and  by 
thus  perpetually  misdating  events,  falsifies 
the  poet’s  history  as  well  as  his  correspond¬ 
ence. 

The  preeumption  of  retouching  the  com¬ 
positions  of  the  most  fastidious  of  writers  is 
the  only  circumstance  which  occasions  ns  no 
surprise.  Never  did  master  receive  more 
deference  from  a  scholar  than  Gray,  while 
he  lived,  from  his  future  biographer ;  but 
the  self-sufficiency  of  Mason  was  extreme ; 
and  the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  tack  a 
paltry  tail-piece  to  the  exquisite  fragment  on 
“  Vicissitude,”  and  could  venture  to  put 
forth  a  mawkish  elegy,  written  in  a  church¬ 
yard  by  day,  as  a  companion-piece  to  the 
far-famied  “  tvnlight  scene,”  might  easily  be¬ 
lieve  himself  competent  to  improve  on  the 
epistolary  effusions  of  the  greater  bard. 
Even  though  the  repeated  changes  had  been 
as  much  for  the  better  as  they  were  in  ge¬ 
neral  for  the  worse,  they  would  not  have  ! 
been  less  out  of  place  than  if  Mason  had 
transferred  what  he  thought  the  finest  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  own  face  to  a  portrait  of  Gray.* 

Zeal  for  the  reputation  of  his  friend  was 
not,  we  suspect.  Mason’s  only  motive.  He 
was  inordinately  ei^er  for  the  gains  of  au¬ 
thorship  ;  and  the  unworthy  lengths  to 

*  Johnson,  in  his  comments  upon  a  far  less  fla¬ 
grant  case,  treats  the  question  with  his  nsnal  force : 
"  The  poem  of  ‘  Liberty’  does  not  now  appear  in 
its  original  state;  bat,  when  Thomson^t  works 
were  collected  after  his  death,  was  shortened  by 
Sir  George  Lyttleton,  with  a  liberty  which,  as  it 
has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen  the  confidence  of 
society,  and  to  confound  the  characters  of  anthors^ 
by  making  one  man  write  by  the  judgment  of  an¬ 
other,  cannot  be  justified  by  any  supposed  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  alteration,  or  kindness  of  the  friend.” 
(Lives  of  the  Poets :  Thomson.) 


which  he  carried  his  covetousness  may  be 
gathered  from  what  Gray,  who  was  always 
twitting  him  on  the  subject,  wrote  to  their 
common  intimate.  Dr.  Brown :  **  Observe,  it 
is  I  that  send  Caractacus,  for  Mason  makes 
no  presents  to  any  one  whatever ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  you  are  desired  to  lend  it  to  nobody, 
that  we  may  sell  the  more  of  them  ;  for  mo¬ 
ney,  not  fame,  is  the  declared  purpose  of  all 
wo  do.”  Worse  still.  Mason  afterwards  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  authority  in  the  liberal  be¬ 
quests  to  himself  under  his  friend’s  will  for 
revoking  Gray’s  former  gifts  of  his  poems  to 
Dodsley  ;•  and  his  mode  of  justifying  his 
own  meanness  was  to  pretend  it  in  others, 
and  allege  “  that  booksellers  and  printers 
were,  of  all  objects,  the  most  undeserving.”^ 
He  intimated,  indeed,  that  he  should  expena 
the  proceeds  in  a  manner  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  poet ;  but,  however 
he  meant  to  dispose  of  the  money,  he  was  at 
least  anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  secure 
to  himself  what  he  supposed  his  benefactor 
had  bestowed  upon  another.  We  should 
hardly  after  this  have  needed  his  own  con¬ 
fession  to  know  that  he  would  be  anxious  to 
render  the  Memoirs  ”  lucrative  and  as  he 
retained  the  copyright,  the  whole  of  his 
gains  depended  on  the  sale.  “  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  the  work,”  he  wrote  to  Walpole  ; 
“  and  if  you  knew  the  pains  and  the  thought 
it  has  taken  me  to  arrange  the  letters,  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  that  variety  I  aimed  at  to  make 
it  read  pleasantly,  you  would  not  wonder  1 
was  tired.”  The  desire  to  make  the  book 
profitable  may  reasonably  be  inferred  to  have 
had  a  large  share  in  this  solicitude  “  to  make 
it  read  pleasantly,”  and  hence  the  culling  of 
scattered  paragraphs,  and  “  the  pains  and 
thought”  with  which  he  worked  them  up. 
Fortunately  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Mitford  has 
successively  recovered  a  large  part  of  the 
original  materials,  and  to  these  he  has  joined 


*  Mason,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole,  intiinatea  that 
Gray  thought  “  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  make  a  profit  of  the  produotiona  of  hia 
brain,”  and  says  that  they  had  frequent  disputes 
ou  the  question,  which  generally  ended  in  a  laugh 
— Gray  calling  him  covetous,  and  he  calling  Gray 
proud.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  such  opinion  in 
the  passages  in  which  Gray  banters  Mason  for  his 
mercantile  disposition,  and  if  he  ever  held  the  no¬ 
tion,  he  disregarded  it  in  practioe,  for  he  sold  Dods- 
lev  his  two  idea,  “The  Bard”  and  “The  Progress 
of  Poetry,”  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all 
his  remaining  pieces  were  given. 

f  No  one  nM  larger  de^ings  with  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  that  period  then  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gave  this 
character  ot  them:  “The  booksellers  are  generous 
liberal-minded  men.”  (Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.) 
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a  number  of  particulars  brought  together 
from  various  sources,  which  throw  some  ad> 
ditional  light  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Gray. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  fifth  child  of  Philip 
Gray,  a  money-scrivener,  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  26, 1716,  in  Cornhill,  where  his  mother 
and  her  sister  kept  a  milliner’s  shop.  Of 
twelve  children,  eleven  died  in  their  infancy 
from  fulness  of  blood,  and  the  poet  would 
have  shared  the  family  fate  but  for  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  his  mother  in  opening  a  vein.  A 
case  submitted  to  counsel  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Gray  in  1735,  when  her  son  was  an 
under- graduate  at  Cambridge,  admits  us  to  a 
view  of  the  domestic  interior.  The  money- 
scrivener  was  jealous  of  every  man  who  ap¬ 
proached  his  wife,  her  brother  included,  and 
in  his  paroxyms  of  suspicion  he  beat  and 
kicked  her,  accompanying  his  blows  with  the 
most  abusive  language,  'fhis  usage,  which 
commenced  shortly  after  the  marriage,  had 
grown  to  such  a  height,  that  for  a  twelve- 
month  past  Mrs.  Gray,  out  of  fear  for  her 
life,  had  shared  her  sister’s  bed.  Her  hus¬ 
band  threatened  to  take  further  revenge. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
they  all  lived,  and  in  which  the  millinery 
trade  was  carried  on.  He  gave  warning  to  j 
Mary  Antrobus,  the  sister,  to  quit,  in  the 
hope,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  business 
would  be  destroyed  by  removing  it  from  its 
ancient  locality.  Mrs.  Gray’s  share  of  the 
profits  had  been  settled  upon  herself  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  and  besides  paying  forty 
pounds  a  year  to  her  husband  for  the  rent  of 
the  shop,  and  providing  most  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  his  house,  she  had  been  at  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  e.xpense  of  keeping  Thomas  at 
Eton,  and  was  now  liis  sole  support  at  the 
University.  All  her  maternal  hopes  were 
therefore  bound  up  with  the  profits  of  her 
trade,  and,  lest  her  own  bankruptcy  should 
prove  insufficient,  the  money-scrivener  de¬ 
clared  he  would  also  “  ruin  himself  to  undo 
his  wife  and  his  son.”  “  He  is  really  so  very 
rile  in  his  nature,”  the  case  concludes,  “  that 
she  hath  all  the  reason  to  expect  the  most 
troublesome  usa^e  from  him  that  can  be.” 

Under  these  cmcumstances  Mrs.  Gray  de¬ 
sired  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Audley,  a  civilian, 
whether  her  husband  could  molest  her  if  she 
followed  her  sister  to  another  shop.  The 
answer  was  not  encouraging.  She  was  told 
that  Mr.  Gray  might  compel  her  to  return, 
unless  sh^  could  prove  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
live  with  him ;  that  sentences  of  separation 
on  the  ground  of  cruelty  were  rarely  ob- 
tmned;  and  that  the  most  prudent  course 


was  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  through  a 
common  friend.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
scrivener  ever  executed  his  threat  of  ejecting 
the  sister  and  her  stock  in  trade ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  business  and  the  quarrelling 
both  went  on  in  their  usual  course.  The 
poet  repaid  his  mother’s  sacrifices  on  his  be¬ 
half  with  a  warmth  of  affection  which  is  the 
most  pleasing  trait  recorded  of  him.  He 
seldom  mentioned  her  after  she  was  dead 
without  a  sigh. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  childhood  of 
Gray.  The  first  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he 
was  sent  to  Eton,  where  two  of  his  mater¬ 
nal  uncles  were  ushers;  and  the  one  who 
had  charge  of  him  “  took,”  says  Horace 
Walpole,  “  prodigious  pains  with  him,  which 
answered  exceedingly.”  He  was  then  an 
elegant  boy  of  thirteen,  with  fine  hair  and 
a  good  complej(ion,  and  showed  to  advan¬ 
tage  among  the  rougher  -  looking  youths 
around  him.  For  a  lad  he  was  reputed  a 
fair  scholar,  but  never  attracted  any  especial 
notice.  He  used  to  read  Virgil  in  play- hours 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  this  he  consi¬ 
dered  the  earliest  symptom  that  his  tempera¬ 
ment  was  poetical.  A  particular  part  of  his 
uncle’s  instruction  was  to  initiate  him  into 
“  the  virtues  of  simples,”  which  did  him  no 
service,  for,  like  most  valetudinarians,  he  was 
fond  of  doctoring  himself,  and  simples  have 
their  evils  as  well  as  their  virtues.  His^ 
chief  intimates  at  school  were  Horace 
Walpole  and  a  more  kindred  spirit.  West, 
whose  early  promise  had  been  immortalized 
by  his  connection  with  his  friend.  Walpole 
often  asserted  that  “  Gray  never  was  a  boy,” 
by  which  he  meant  that  he  had  a  precocious 
maturity  of  mind  ;  but  the  description  was 
true  in  a  second  sense,  and  they  both  kept 
aloof  from  the  games  of  their  associates. 
They  were  rather  despised  for  their  effemi¬ 
nacy,  which  was  shown  in  the  extreme  fasti¬ 
diousness  of  their  habits  as  well  as  in  their 
aversion  to  athletic  sports.*  Gray  was 
never  on  horseback  in  his  life.  There  were 
so  many  repugnant  points  of  character  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Walpole,  that  we  suspect 
they  were  chiefly  drawn  together  at  Eton  by 
their  common  distaste  for  the  sports  of  their 
companions. 

*  These  particulars  are  related  bj  Jacob  Bryant, 
who  was  in  the  same  furni  at  Eton  with  Gray  and 
Walpole.  Walpole,  who  said  of  himself  in  aAer- 
life  that  he  was  pushed  up  at  school  beyond  his 
parts,  was  nine  or  ten  places  higher  than  Gray, 
though  nearly  a  year  younger.  All  that  Jacob 
Bryant  has  told  of  the  poet  which  did  not  fall  di¬ 
rectly  under  his  own  observation  is  one  eontinuous 
'  blunder. 
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The  little  which  can  be  gleaned  of  the  ; 
schoolboy  days  of  Gray  is  not  related  by 
Mason,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of 
learning  his  disposition  and  pursuits,  and  he 
kept  back  from  the  public  all  the  juvenile 
letters,  though  many  of  them,  according  to 
Walpole,  were  characterized  by  "  infinite 
humor  and  wit.”  Not  one  of  them  has 
since  turned  up.  Mason  was  even  unwilling 
that  Walpole  should  preserve  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  his  cabinet  unless  he  erased  the 
openings  and  conclusions,  which  the  biogra¬ 
pher  thought  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
his  hero  because  they  were  boyish,  as  if  he 
was  ashamed  to  have  it  known  to  the  world 
that  Gray  was  not  always  a  man.  “  Is  it 
not  odd,”  wrote  the  poet  to  his  friend  West, 
“to  consider  one’s  contemporaries  in  the  grave 
light  of  husband  and  father  ?  There  is  my 
Lords  [Sandwich]  and  [Halifax;]  they  are 
statesmen :  Do  not  you  remember  them 
dirty  boys  playing  at  cricket?”  Horace 
Walpole,  on  revisiting  Eton,  expressed  Ahe 
same  natural  sentiment  in  his  scoffing  vein  : 

“  If  I  don’t  compose  myself  a  little  more 
before  Sunday  morning,  when  Ashton  is  to 
preach,  I  shall  certainly  be  in  a  bill  for 
laughing  at  church  ;  but  how  to  help  it,  to 
see  him  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  here  he  was  standing  up  funking 
.over  against  a  conduit  to  be  catechized.” 
Everybody  has  felt  the  force  of  such  associ¬ 
ations,  and  Mason  had  a  notion  that  they 
operated  in  biography  as  in  actual  life, 
whereas  the  process  is  reversed,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  man  gives  consequence 
and  interest  to  the  qualities  of  the  boy. 

The  uncle  who  superintended  Gray  s  edu¬ 
cation  at  Eton  was  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse 
College,  Cambridge,  and  there  his  nephew 
entered  as  a  pensioner  in  1734.  The  studies 
of  the  place  were  mathematics,  the  recrea¬ 
tion  was  drinking,  and  he  had  no  taste  for 
either.  Classical  learning,  which  had  been 
every  thing  at  Eton,  he  found  was  held  in 
disdain  ;  and,  after  submitting  with  aversion 
to  a  formal  attendance  on  the  usual  routine 
of  lectures,  be  came  to  the  determination 
not  to  lake  a  degree.  “  It  is  very  possible,” 
he  said,  “  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I 
would  not  give  four  farthings  to  demonstrate 
this  ever  so  clearly;  and  if  these  be  the 
profits  of  life,  give  me  the  amusements  of 
it.  The  people  I  behold  all  around  me,  it 
seems,  know  all  this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  one  of  them  who  inspires  me  with 
any  ambition  of  being  like  him.”  Contempt 
of  knowledge  is  always  based  upon  igno¬ 
rance.  In  his  riper  manhood  be  regretted 
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his  want  of  mathematical  -  science,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  cultivating  it.  Wal¬ 
pole,  who  removed  from  Eton  to  Cambridge 
at  the  same  time  with  his  friend,  had,  with 
as  little  inclination  and  less  talent  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  a  greater  eagerness  for  distinction. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  Sanderson,  the  well- 
known  blind  professor,  who  said  to  him  be¬ 
fore  a  fortnight  was  past,  ”  Young  man,  it 
is  cheating  you  to  take  yOur  money  :  believe 
me,  you  never  can  learn  these  things ;  you 
have  no  capacity  for  them.”  Walpole  cried 
with  vexation,  but,  with  the  confidence  of 
youth,  which  believes  no  teacher  except  ex¬ 
perience,  he  thought  that  Sanderson  was 
mistaken.  He  engaged  another  tutor,  and 
diligently  received  his  lessons  for  a  year, 
when  he  abandoned  the  struggle.  What  he 
learned  one  day  was  so  entirely  obliterated 
the  next,  that  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
new  proposition.  Gray  could  have  com¬ 
forted  him  then  with  the  honest  assurance 
that  the  grapes  were  sour. 

Deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  emulation, 
and  kept  in  inaction  by  the  contrariety  be¬ 
tween  his  private  inclinations  and  llie  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  University,  the  early  part  of 
Gray’s  residence  at  Cambridge  was  a  cheer¬ 
less  period,  for  the  gloomy  disposition  be 
inherited  from  his  father  infected  even  his 
youth,  and  he  had  no  resources  out  of  his 
books.  “Almost  all  the  employment  of  my 
hours,”  he  wrote  to  West,  “  may  be  explained 
by  negatives.  Take  my  word  and  experi¬ 
ence  upon  it,  doing  nothing  is  a  most  amus¬ 
ing  business,  and  yet  neither  something  nor 
nothing  gives  me  any  pleasure.”  “  Low 
spirits,  he  says  a  little  later  to  the  same 
correspondent,  “are  my  true  and  faithful 
companions  ;  they  get  up  with  me,  go  to  bed 
with  me,  make  journeys  and  return  as  I  do ; 
nay,  and  pay  visits,  and  will  even  affect  to 
be  jocose,  and  force  a  feeble  laugh  with  me ; 
but  most  commonly  we  sit  alone  together, 
and  are  the  prettiest  insipid  company  in  the 
world.”  Society  afforded  him  no  allevia¬ 
tion.  He  professed  himself  quite  unequal 
to  it,  and  was  so  incapable  of  83’mpathizing 
with  its  ordinary  pleasures,  that  kindness,  he 
told  Walpole,  was  almost  the  only  idea  be 
had  ever  received  of  social  happiness.  Yet 
he  called  his  depression  an  easy  state,  which 
had  no  other  fault  than  its  ennui.  “  But,” 
he  added,  “  there  is  another  sort,  which  I 
have  now  and  then  felt,  that  has  somewhat 
in  it  like  Tertullian’s  rule  of  faith.  Credo 
quia  impoesibile  e»t ;  for  it  believes,  nay,  is 
sure  of  every  thing  that  is  unlikely,  so  it  be 
but  frightful ;  an(^  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
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eludes  and  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  most  possi- ' 
ble  hopes,  and  every  thing  that  is  pleasura¬ 
ble  ;  from  this  the  Lord  deliver  us!  for  none 
but  he  and  sunshinv  weather  can  do  it.” 
The  sun  was  always  his  great  physician,  and 
without  it  he  said  life  would  often  have  been 
intolerable  to  him.  There  is  an  uncomplain¬ 
ing  and  passive  hopelessness  of  tone  in  these 
and  many  similar  passages  which  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  touching.  He  was  already  aware  that 
“  Melancholy  had  marked  him  for  her  own” 

— that  the  malady  was  inherent  in  his  con¬ 
stitution  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to 
cure  or  of  bis  will  to  subdue  it. 

Kotwithstanding  Gray’s  playful  assertion 
that  doing  nothing  was  a  most  amusing  bu¬ 
siness,  it  was  his  favorite  maxim  through 
life,  that  to  be  employed  was  to  be  happy. 
He  lamented  his  frequent  inability  to  apply 
this  specific  ;  and  study,  at  best,  relieved  his 
melancholy  without  removing  it.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  be  released  from  attendance  on  j 
tutors,  than  he  informed  his  friend  West ! 
that  he  was  learning  Italian  "  like  any  dra-  | 
gon.”  He  bad  previously  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  French,  and  both  these  languages 
were  now  to  come  into  use.  He  quitted 
Cambridge  in  September,  1738,  and  resided 
in  London  with  bis  father  and  mother  till 
March,  1739,  when  Horace  Walpole  invited 
him  to  be  his  companion  in  a  continental 
tour.  The  excitement  of  new  manners, 
scenes,  and  people,  appears  for  a  while  to 
have  had  an  inspiriting  effect  upon  Gray,  and 
made  him  allow  that,  though  “  a  reasonable, 
we  were  by  no  means  a  pleasurable  people,” 
and  should  be  improved  by  an  admixture  of 
French  and  Italian  vivacity.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  1741,  the  travellers  were  at 
Reggio,  where  they  had  a  violent  quarrel, 
and  the  indignant  poet  returned  to  England 
by  himself.  The  elements  of  discord  had 
been  sullenly  at  work  from  the  commence¬ 
ment.  Walpole  travelled  for  amusement. 
Gray  for  instruction ;  Walpole  cared  chiefly 
for  balls  and  parties.  Gray  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  art ;  Walpole  assumed  the 
iii  airs  of  a  patron,  and  Gray  was  as  proud  as 
if  the  blo^  of  all  the  Howards  had  flowed 
in  his  veins.  Walpole  confesses  that  he 
treated  Gray  insolently,  and  reproached  him 
with  the  difference  of  station,  and  Gray,  on 
the  other  hand,  reproved  Walpole  for  his 
failings  without  reserve.  Thus  much  Wal¬ 
pole  related  to  Mason  after  the  death  of  the 
poet ;  but,  copious  as  he  was  upon  the  pre- 
uminary  disagreements,  he  studiously  evaded 
all  explanation  of  the  final  outbreak  at  Reg¬ 
gio,  beyond  acknowledging  that  the  fault 


was  entirely  his  own.*  Whatever  was  the 
cause, lit  was  clearly  something  that  Walpole 
was  ashamed  to  tell,  'llie  conduct  of  Gray 
confirms  the  impression  that  the  offence  went 
much  beyond  a  sally  of  temper.  Four  years 
after  the  separation,  Walpole  wrote  to  him 
and  proposed  a  reconciliation.  He  responded 
to  the  call,  but  Cole,  who  was  afterwards  on 
cordial  terms  with  both  of  them,  states  that 
at  the  interview,  which  took  place  in  No¬ 
vember,  1745,  Gray  emphatically  declared 
that,  while  he  was  willing  that  civility  should 
be  restored,  it  must  be  understood  that  their 
friendship  was  totally  cancelled.  To  an¬ 
other  intimate,  Mr.  Robinson, f  the  poet  let 
drop  expressions  which  implied  that  the 
injury  was  too  deep  to  be  eradicated.  A  let¬ 
ter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Wharton  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  meeting,  affords  further 
proof  that  he  received  the  advances  with 
coldness.  “  1  went  to  see  the  party,  (as  Mrs. 
Foible  says,)  and  was  something  abashed  at 
his  confidence  :  he  came  to  meet  me,  kissed 
me  on  both  sides  with  all  the  ease  of  one 
who  receives  an  acquaintance  just  come  out 
of  the  country,  squatted  me  into  a  fauteuil, 
began  to  talk  of  the  town,  and  this  and  that 
and  t’other,  and  continued,  with  little  inter¬ 
ruption,  for  three  hours,  when  I  took  my 
leave,  very  indifferently  pleased,  but  treated 
with  monstrous  good-breeding.”  Two  days 
afterwards,  they  breakfasted  together, 
“  when,”  says  the  poet,  “  we  had  all  the 
iclaircisseinent  I  ever  expected,  and  1  left 
him  far  better  satisfied  than  1  have  been 
hitherto.”  Walpole  continued  to  court  him 
with  assiduity,  and  won  back  part  of  his 
good-will,  if  not  of  his  esteem ;  but  twelve 
years  after  the  reconciliation.  Gray  was  still 
so  punctilious,  that  it  annoyed  him  to  allow — 
what  he  could  find  no  civil  pretext  to  refuse 
— the  printing  of  two  of  his  odes  at  the 
Strawberry  Hill  press  ;  and  he  was  careful 
to  inform  bis  friends  that  the  work  was  done 
for  Dodsley,  to  whom  he  had  disposed  of  the 


*  The  paseagee  of  Walpole’s  letters  to  Mason 
which  relate  to  the  quarrel  are  given  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Revievs,  voU  Izxxix.  p.  141. 

f  The  Rev.  William  Robinson  was  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montague.  Gray  made  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  at  Cambridge,  and  twice  visited  him  at 
his  residence,  Denton  Court,  near  Canterbury.  The 
familiar  terms  on  which  they  lived  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Robinson  by 
the  poet,  and  which  oommencee,  *'  Dear  (Reverend) 
Billy.”  Mr.  Robinson  eonudered  Mason  unequal 
to  ^e  task  of  writing  Gray’s  Life,  and  refused  his 
countenance  and  assistance — a  slight  which  the 
biographer  never  forgave.  When  the  work  ap¬ 
peared,  Mr.  Robinson  remarked  that  it  was  better 
than  he  had  expected. 
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manuscript,  and  not  for  himself.  Isaac  Reed 
was  told  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Pell  Office — 
a  gentleman  likely,  be  truly  says,  to  be  well 
informed — that  the  offence  of  Walpole  which 
produced  such  durable  effects  was  that  be 
clandestinely  opened  a  letter  of  Gray,  from 
a  suspicion  that  his  companion  spoke  ill  of 
him  in  his  correspondence.  The  authority  is 
respectable,  and  the  explanation  consistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  circumstances, — 
with  Walpole’s  confession  that  the  blame  was 
exclusively  bis,  with  his  silence  upon  the 
cause  of  the  actual  quarrel,  with  the  deep 
resentment  of  Gray,  and  his  refusal  to  return 
to  cordiality  and  conhdence. 

Gray  arrived  in  London  from  his  travels 
September  Ist,  1741,  and  the  6th  of  No¬ 
vember  his  father  died  of  gout  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  at  the  age  of  05.  Brutal  to  his  wife, 
he  was  reserved  and  morose  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  none  of  his  connections  had 
much  cause  to  regret  him.  Before  his  de¬ 
cease  he  had  nearly,  without  intending  it, 
accomplished  his  threat  of  ruining  himself, 
for  his  business  languished  from  inattention, 
and,  unknown  to  bis  family,  he  squandered 
large  sums  in  his  later  years  on  a  country- 
house  at  Wanstead,  which  fetched  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  less  than  the  scrivener  had 
spent  in  building  it.  At  the  time  of  going 
abroad,  Gray  was  about  to  enter  the  Temple, 
and  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  the 
common  law.  lie  now  abandoned  the  de¬ 
sign,  on  the  plea  that  his  inheritance  was  too 
small  to  support  him  through  the  long  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  When  West,  a  year  before, 
announced  to  him  that  he  had  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Temple  in  disgust,  Gray  wrote 
him  an  admirable  letter  of  remonstrance. 
He  reminded  him  that  it  was  a  duty  to  be 
serviceable  to  mankind ;  that  public  exer¬ 
tions  were  the  proper  employment  of  youth, 
and  private  pursuits  the  enjoyment  of  age  ; 
that,  though  the  labor  of  mastering  the  law 
was  long,  and  the  elements  unentertaining, 
there  was,  on  a  further  acquainance,  plenty 
of  matter  in  it  for  curiosity  and  reflection  ; 
that  our  inclinations  are  more  than  we  sup¬ 
pose  in  our  own  power ;  that  reason  and  re¬ 
solution  determine  them ;  and  that  he  must 
not  mistake  mere  indolence  for  inability.  "  I 
am  sensible,”  he  continued,  “  there  is  nothing 
stronger  against  what  I  would  persuade  you 
to  than  my  own  practice ;  which  may  make 
^ou  imagine  1  think  not  as  I  speak.  Alas  ! 
It  is  not  so ;  but  I  do  not  act  what  I  think, 
and  1  had  rather  be  the  object  of  your  pity 
than  you  should  be  that  of  mine.”  As  Gray 
continued  tolive  for  years  with  no  addition  to  bis 


patrimony,  and  without  earning  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  earn  a  single  penny,  he  could  almoat 
as  easily  have  afford^  to  be  a  student  of 
law  as  a  student  of  Greek.  The  want  of 
money  was  only  the  excuse, — the  real  cause 
was  what  his  letter  intimates,  the  want  of 
inclination.  His  shy  and  sensitive  nature 
shrank  from  the  contests  of  active  life ;  and 
if  the  study  of  the  law  was  distasteful  to 
him,  the  practice  would  bare  been  insup¬ 
portable. 

The  same  winter  that  he  lost  his  father. 
Gray  commenced  the  composition  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy.  Hitherto,  except  a  few  translations, 
all  bis  attempts  at  poetry  had  been  confined 
to  the  Latin  tongue.  His  hexameters  were 
formed,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  upon  the 
model  of  Virgil,  but  he  was  less  acquainted 
with  the  lyric  measures,  and  has  several 
lines  which  are  faulty  in  their  metre.  In 
hexameters  and  lyrics  alike  he  has  allowed  a 
few  false  quantities  to  escapb  him,  and  his 
Latinity  is  not  always  pure.  A  command  of 
poetical  language  appears  to  us  the  chief 
merit  of  these  fruits  of  his  Eton  education, 
for  there  is  throughout  a  want  of  substance 
in  the  ideas.  Yet  even  after  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  some  of  his  finest  vernacular  pieces,  he 
prided  himself  most  upon  his  Roman  exer¬ 
cises, — a  weakness  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  ridicule  in  Petrarch.  Those  who  compose 
in  a  learned  language  are  apt  to  estimate  the 
value  of  their  numbers  by  the  glow  of  satis¬ 
faction  they  feel  in  the  happy  adaptation  of 
a  classical  phrase. 

In  English  Gray  was  ignorant  at  first 
where  his  strength  lay.  His  genius  was  not 
dramatic ;  and  he  afterwards  said  of  his 
fragment  of  Agrippina  that  the  heroine 

talked  like  an  old  boy,  all  in  figures  and 
mere  poetry,  instead  of  nature  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  real  passion.”  Nothing,  certainly, 
can  be  more  artificial.  West,  to  whom  the 
specimen  was  sent,  treated  it  coldly,  and 
“  put  a  stop,”  said  Gray,  “  to  that  tragic 
torrent  he  saw  breaking  in  upon  him.”  He 
objected  to  the  length  of  Agrippina’s  speech, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  style,  which  he 
thought  antiquated,  and  copied  too  closely 
from  Shakspeare.  Gray  acknowledged  and 
defended  the  imitation,  but  allowed  that  he 
might  have  carried  it  farther  than  was  pro¬ 
per.  None  of  his  subsequent  commentators 
have  been  able  to  detect  the  resemblance, 
and  we  must  confess  ourselves  in  the  same 
predicament.  Whatever  there  may  be  of 
Shakspeare’s  manner,  there  is,  at  least,  little 
of  his  inspiration,  and  even  as  poetry,  Agrip¬ 
pina  excites  no  emotion.  Now  it  comes  re- 
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commended  by  tbe  name  of  Gray,  it  is  easy 
to  detect  casual  traces  of  his  hand,  but  it  is 
'almost  desUtute  of  the  merits,  essential  in  a 
tragedy,  which  he  ascribes  to  Dryden,  and 
has  neither  the  thoughts  that  breathe  nor 
the  words  that  bum.  The  metrical  quali¬ 
ties  of  bis  blank  verse  would  hardly  entitle 
him  to  a  secondary  rank  among  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  that  most  difficult  of  measures. 

Mrs.  Gray  and  her  sister,  having  acquired 
a  moderate  independence  by  their  trade,  gave 
up  the  shop  in  Comhill  on  the  death  of  tbe 
scrivener,  and  retired  to  Stoke,  near  Wind¬ 
sor,  where  they  lived  with  a  third  sister, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  whose  husband  had  likewise 
recently  died.  He  bad  formerly  been  an  at¬ 
torney,  but  had  long  left  business  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Gray  visited 
him  at  Burnham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in 
1737,  when  he  was  con6ned  to  the  house 
with  tbe  gout.  Dogs  occupied  all  the  chairs ; 
and  the  crippled  enthusiast,  unable  to  take 
the  field,  “fegaled  himself  with  the  noise 
and  stink  of  his  hounds.  His  nephew  he 
held  excessively  cheap  for  preferring  walking 
to  riding,  and  reading  to  hunting  ;  and  if  the 
old  sportsman  bad  survived  till  the  days  of 
the  “  Bard”  and  the  "  Progress  of  Poetry,” 
they  would  probably  have  done  as  little  to 
raise  their  author  in  his  esteem,  as  similar 
compositions  to  recommend  Tom  Jones  to 
the  favor  of  Squire  Western. 

In  May,  1742,  Gray  joined  his  relations  at 
Stoke,  and  there,  in  the  be^nning  of  June, 
he  composed  the  first  of  his  immortal  pieces, 
— the  “Ode  on  the  Spring.”  The  descrip¬ 
tions  from  nature,  slight,  but  picturesque  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  pensive  moralizings 
which  accompany  them,  are  equally  from 
tbe  life.  A  comparison  of  tbe  second  stanza 
with  the  account  he  gives  in  a  letter  of  hit 
occupation  at  Burnham  five  years  before, 
shows  how  closely  the  verse  corresponded 
with  the  reality : 

Where’er  the  oak’s  thick  branches  stretch 
A  broader,  browner  shade, 

Where’er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O’ercanopies  tbe  glade, 

Beside  some  water’s  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 
(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 

How  vain  the  ardor  of  the  crowd. 

How  low,  bow  little  are  the  proud, 

^  How  indigent  the  great 

Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most  vene¬ 
rable  beeches  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables 
that  like  most  other  ancient  people,  are  always 
dreaming  out  their  old  stories  to  the  winds.  At 
tbe  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,  (tl/>enseroso,) 
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and  there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  morning- 
The  timorous  hare  and  sportive  squirrel  gambol 
around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise  before  he  had 
an  Eve ;  but  I  think  be  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil, 
as  I  commonly  do  there. 

The  scene  is  repeated  in  the  Elegy : 

There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

It  seems  from  the  same  authority  that  he 
was  an  early  riser,  and  was  accustomed  to 
walk  abroad  at  “  peep  of  dawn.”  Passages 
like  these  belong  as  much  to  the  biography 
as  to  the  works  of  the  poet. 

Gray  was  accustomed  to  communicate  all 
his  compositions  to  West.  He  sent  him  tbe 
“  Ode  on  the  Spring,”  but  when  it  arrived 
his  friend  was  dead.  The  last  letter  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  West  was  one  rallying  him  for 
having  said  that  he  conversed  only  with  the 
illustrious  departed,  and  almost  longed  to  be 
with  them.  From  the  tone  of  the  remon¬ 
strance  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  was  quite 
unconscious  that  his  own  sand  -  glass  had 
nearly  run  out.  He  expired  three  weeks 
afterwards  of  a  consumption,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  induced,  and  was 
certainly  aggravated,  by  the  detection  of  an 
intrigue  between  a  mother  on  whom  be  doted, 
and  a  pretended  friend  of  his  family.  Gray, 
tender  and  devoted  in  his  attachments,  not 
only  made  these  sorrows  his  own,  but  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  whenever  the  name  of  West 
was  mentioned,  his  countenance  changed, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  was  suffering  from  a 
recent  loss. 

The  visit  to  Stoke  was  propitious  to  the 
sparing  muse  of  Gray.  In  August  he  com¬ 
posed  the  Ode  “  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  College”  and  the  “  Hymn  to  Adver¬ 
sity  and  Mason  ascribes  the  greater  part 
of  the  “  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard”  to  the  same  period.  In  five  months 
he  had  produced  full  half  of  what  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  his  poetical  works.  He  was  now  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  he  had  twenty- 
nine  years  more  of  life  before  him.  Well  might 
he  regret  when  his  days  were  drawing  to  a 
close  that  he  had  done  so  little  for  litera¬ 
ture. 

His  relatives  at  Stoke  being  urgent  with 
him  to  fulfil  bis  original  intention  of  pursu¬ 
ing  the  law,  he  made  a  show  of  adopting 
the  civil  branch  of  the  profession,  and  went 
to  Cambridge  in  tbe  winter  of  1742,  and 
took  bis  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Civil  Laws. 
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Henceforward  he  made  the  University  his 
home.  Disliking  the  people,  he  was  unable 
to  resist  the  advantages  presented  by  a  col¬ 
legiate  establishment, — the  access  to  books, 
the  freedom  from  every  species  of  house¬ 
keeping  trouble,  the  entire  command  over 
his  time,  and  the  power  to  be  solitary  in 
the  midst  of  the  spectacle  and  luxuries  of 
life.  Gradually  he  formed  a  narrow  circle 
of  acquaintances  after  his  own  heart,  and  his 
satisfaction  in  the  place  was  not  diminished 
because,  while  enjoying  the  society  of  the 
selected  few,  he  could  indulge  in  satire  on 
the  herd  of  gownsmen.  The  usual  strain  of 
his  ridicule,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
their  want  of  literature,  may  be  judged  from 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  reception  at 
Cambridge  of  Walpole’s  “  Historic  Doubts.” 

Certain  it  is  (hat  you  are  universally  read  here; 
but  what  tee  think  is  not  so  easy  to  come  at.  We 
stay  as  usual  to  see  the  success,  to  learn  tlie 
judgment  of  the  town,  to  be  directed  in  our  opin¬ 
ions  by  those  of  more  competent  judges.  If  they 
like  you,  we  shall ;  if  any  one  of  name  write 
against  you,  we  give  you  up ;  fur  we  are  modest 
and  diffident  of  ourselves,  and  not  without  reason. 
History,  in  particular,  is  not  our  forte;  for  the 
truth  is,  we  read  only  modem  books  and  pamphlets 
of  the  day. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  bitterness  in 
this  sarcastic  pleasantry,  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  less  keen  and  contemptuous.  The 
grave  and  reverend  seniors  of  the  University 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  scorn,  and 
never  regarded  him  with  much  esteem.  It 
was  otherwise  with  the  juniors  after  his  fame 
was  established,  and  when  he  chanced  to 
issue  forth  from  his  college,  which  he  rarely 
did  latterly,  they  rushed  into  the  streets  to 
catch  a  sight  of  him,  and  took  off  their  caps 
to  him  as  he  passed. 

With  his  deOTce  he  bid  farewell  for  ever 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  his  future  pur¬ 
suits  was  guided  solely  by  his  inclinations. 
He  was  fresh  from  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  most  delicious  poetry  in  the  language, 
he  could  not  possibly  be  a  stranger  to  the 
magic  of  his  numbers,  and,  as  he  kept  them 
close  in  his  desk,  his  ardor  had  not  been 
chilled  by  the  indifl'erence  of  the  world. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  satirical  fragment,  entitled  a  "  Hymn  to 
Ignorance,”  he  allowed  the  next  four  years 
to  pass  without  attempting  a  line.  The 
cause  of  this  was  not  his  indifference  to  au¬ 
thorship,  for  he  confessed  that  he  always 
“  liked  himself  better”  after  a  6t  of  versify¬ 
ing.  As  little  did  it  proceed  from  poverty 


of  ideas,  but  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
effort  which  it  cost  him  to  exert  his  mind  in 
poetical  composition.  A  glance  at  his  poems 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  not  of  the 
kind  which  are  struck  off  at  a  heat,  and  he 
never  cared  to  conceal  that  they  were  elabo¬ 
rated  with  even  greater  toil  than  they  be¬ 
tray.  When  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Nicholls 
why  he  did  not  finish  the  fragment  on  the 
“  Alliance  of  Elducation  and  Government,” 
he  answered,  “  Because  he  could  not,”  add¬ 
ing  that  he  had  accustomed  himself,  till  he 
could  write  no  otherwise,  to  a  minuteness  of 
finish,  the  labor  of  which  in  a  lengthy  poem 
would  be  quite  intolerable.  This  labor  was 
rendered  doubly  arduous  by  his  sickly  con¬ 
stitution,  which  brought  with  it  lassitude  as 
well  as  melancholy.  “  I  by  no  means,”  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Wharton  in  1768,  “  pretend  to 
inspiration,  but  yet  I  affirm  that  the  faculty 
in  question  is  by  no  means  voluntary.  It  is 
the  result,  I  suppose,  of  a  certain  disposition 
of  mind,  which  does  not  depend  on  one’s- 
self,  and  which  I  have  not  felt  this  long  time. 
You,  that  are  a  witness  how  seldom  this  spi¬ 
rit  has  moved  me  in  my  life,  may  easily  give 
credit  to  what  I  say.”  At  a  period  which 
fur  him  was  peculiarly  prolific,  he  remarked 
that  the  bardic  impulse  did  not  at  best  stir 
within  him  above  three  times  a  year,  and  it 
seldom  lasted  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
complete  what  he  began.  Dejection  of 
mind,  on  the  contrary,  put  in  motion  the 
readier  pen  of  Cowper.and  afforded  him  just 
the  diversion  he  required.  When  his  spirits 
were  unequal  to  one  of  those  charming  let¬ 
ters,  which  few  persons  penned  with  greater 
ease,  he  could  still  amuse  himself  with 
“  the  pleasure  of  poetic  pains.”  What  writ¬ 
ing  was  to  Cowper,  reading  was  to  Gray, — 
occupation  without  fatigue.  He  therefore 
hung  up  his  harp  and  took  down  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

In  six  years  he  had  nearly  gone  through 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  authors,  making  a 
digest  of  their  contents,  and  grammatical  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  text,  in  addition  to  which  he 
compiled  a  Chronological  Table  in  nine 
columns,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  students  around  him.  In  1747  he 
thus  reports  progress :  “  I  have  read  Pau- 
sanius  and  Athenseus  all  through,  and  .£s- 
chylus  again.  I  am  now  in  Pindar  and  Ly¬ 
sias:  for  1  take  verse  and  prose  together  like 
bread  and  cheese.”  He  gave  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  Strabo  and  geography.  Thucydides 
he  thought  the  model  of  history,  and  the 
Retreat  before  Syracuse  among  the  choicest 
pieces  of  writing  in  the  world.  Of  Aristotle 
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he  said  that  he  was  the  hardest  author  he 
ever  meddled  with ;  that  he  had  a  dry  con* 
ciseness,  which  rather  resembled  a  tid>le  of 
contents  than  a  book,  and  to  crown  all,  an 
abundance  of  fine,  uncommon  things,  which 
were  worth  the  trouble  it  cost  to  get  at  them. 
He  had  the  highest  admiration  of  Socrates, 
and  ranked  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon 
among  the  most  valuable  works  on  morality. 
But  his  favorite  author  was  Plato.  “  What 
he  admired  in  him,”  he  said  in  conversation, 

**  was  not  his  mystic  doctrines,  which  he  did 
not  pretend  to  understand,  nor  his  sophistry, 
but  his  excellent  sense,  sublime  morality, 
elegant  style,  and  the  perfect  dramatic  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  dialogues.”  The  criticisms  of 
Oray,  like  his  prose  descriptions  of  scenery, 
are  preeminently  distinguished  for  their  con¬ 
ciseness,  their  simplicity,  and  the  faculty  of 
discriminating  among  the  mass  of  particulars 
what  was  truly  characteristic. 

On  Mr.  Nicholls  expressing  astonishment 
at  the  extent  of  his  learning,  he  replied  that 
he  had  found  from  experience  how  much 
might  be  done  by  a  person  who  read  with 
method,  and  did  not  fling  away  his  time  on 
middling  or  inferior  authors.  This  is  the 
great  secret  of  studying  to  advantage,  and, 
besides  that  more  is  thus  learned  and  retain¬ 
ed,  the  mind,  by  constant  contact  with  mas¬ 
ter  spirits,  is  often  elevated  to  their  level,  and 
is  always  raised  above  what  was  formerly  its 
own.  Oray  justly  prognosticated  that  one 
evil  of  the  Dictionaries,  and  other  royal  roads 
to  knowledge,  which  began  to  multiply  in 
his  day,  would  be  the  temptation  they  held 
out  to  depend  upon  their  compendious  but 
superficial  information,  instead  of  studying 
subjects  through  in  the  original  authorities. 
The  old  proverb  is  true  of  Encyclopaedias — 
that  they  are  good  servants  but  bad  masters. 
Thus  far  Gray  was  an  admirable  example  for 
future  scholars,  but  here  again  we  have 
cause  to  regret  that  the  vast  preparation  re¬ 
sulted  in  nothing.  It  is  melancholy  that  he 
should  have  to  write  to  Mason  in  1758 — 
“  The  days  and  the  nights  pass,  and  I  am 
never  the  nearer  to  any  thing  but  that  one  to 
which  we  are  all  tending.  Yet  I  love  people 
that  leave  some  traces  of  their  journey  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  have  strength  enough  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  do  so  while  you  can.”  It  must 
constantly  have  deepened  his  gloom  to  look 
back  upon  the  blank  which  his  life  presented, 
to  reflect  upon  his  wasted  powers. 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 

Lodged  with  him  useless. 

“  To  find  one’s-self  business,”  he  wrote  in  1760, 
"  ia,  1  am  persuaded,  the  great  art  of  life ;  and  I  am 


never  so  angry  as  when  I  hear  my  acquaintance 
wishing  they  had  been  bred  to  some  poking  pro¬ 
fession,  or  employed  in  some  office  of  drudgery, 
as  if  it  were  pleasanter  to  be  at  the  command  of 
other  people  than  at  one’s  own ;  and  as  if  they 
could  not  go  unless  they  were  wound  up ;  yet  1 
know  and  feel  what  they  mean  by  this  complaint ; 
it  proves  that  some  spirit,  something  of  genius 
more  than  common,  is  required  to  teach  a  man 
how  to  employ  himself.” 

It  is  a  lesson  he  never  sufliciently  learned, 
and  he  would  have  been  happier,  if  to  the 
task  of  amusing  himself  he  had  conjoined 
some  occupation  which  could  have  been  of 
use  to  the  world. 

The  reconciliation  with  Walpole,  in  1745, 
produced  a  renewal  of  their  correspondence, 
and  the  first  letter  of  the  series  which  has 
been  preserved  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
poet’s  epistolary  style.  It  was  written  from 
Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
1746,  shortly  after  the  Pretender  had  defeat¬ 
ed  General  Hawley  at  Falkirk,  and  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  apathy  which  prevailed 
on  the  occasion — produced  not  so  much  by  a 
lingering  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts,  as  by 
the  want  of  almost  every  popular  quality  in 
the  two  first  sovereigns  of  the  Brunswick 
line. 

Our  defeat  to  be  sure  is  a  rueful  affair  for  the 
honor  of  the  troops ;  but  the  Duke  is  gone,  it 
seems,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  cannon-bullet,  to  un¬ 
defeat  us  again.  The  common  people  in  town  at 
least  know  how  to  be  afraid ;  but  we  are  such 
uncommon  people  here  as  to  have  no  more  sense 
of  danger  than  if  the  battle  had  been  fought  when 
and  where  the  battle  of  Cannae  was.  The  per¬ 
ception  of  these  calamities,  and  of  their  conse¬ 
quences,  that  we  are  supposed  to  get  from  books, 
is  so  faintly  impressed,  that  we  talk  of  war,  famine 
and  pestilence,  with  no  more  apprehension  tlian  of 
a  broken  head,  or  of  a  coach  overturned  between 
York  and  Edinburgh.  I  heard  three  people,  sen¬ 
sible,  middle-aged  men,  when  the  Scotch  were 
said  to  be  at  Stamford,  and  actually  were  at  Derby, 
talking  of  hiring  a  chaise  to  goto  CaxtaD,a  place 
in  the  high-ro^,  to  see  the  Pretender  and  the 
Highlanders  as  they  passed 
f  can  say  no  more  for  Mr.  Pope,  for  what  yon 
keep  in  reserve  may  be  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
It  is  natural  to  wish  the  finest  writer,  one  of  them, 
we  ever  had,  should  be  an  honest  man.  It  is  for 
the  interest  even  of  that  virtue  whose  friend  he 
professed  himself,  and  whose  beauties  he  sung, 
that  he  should  not  be  found  a  dirty  animal.  But, 
however,  this  is  Mr.  Warburton’s  business,  not 
mine,  who  may  scribble  his  pen  to  the  stumps  and 
all  in  vain,  if  these  facts  are  sa  It  is  not  from 
what  he  told  me  about  himself  that  I  thought  well 
of  him,  but  from  a  humanity  and  goodness  of 
heart,  ay,  and  greatness  of  min^  that  runs  through 
his  private  correspondence,  not  less  apparent  than 
are  a  thousand  little  vanities  and  weaknesses 
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mixed  with  those  (food  qualities,  for  nobody  ever 
took  him  for  a  philosopher. 

The  previous  part  of  the  correspondence 
relative  to  Pope  has  never  unfortunately  seen 
the  light.  It  would  seem  that  Gray  had  some 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  for  the  ex¬ 
pression — “  It  is  not  from  what  he  told  me 
about  himself  that  I  thought  well  of  him” — 
can  hardly  refer  to  his  published  works, 
though  no  allusion  afterwards  occurs  to  so 
memorable  an  interview.  In  a  conversation 
upon  Pope,  Gray  observed  that  he  had  a 
good  heart  in  spite  of  his  peevish  temper, 
and  remarked  of  his  artificial  epistles  that, 
though  not  good  Utters,  they  were  better 
things.  He  commended  an  observation  of 
Shenstone,  that  “  Pope  had  the  art  of  con¬ 
densing  a  thought,”  and  he  extended  his 
admiration  of  his  poetry  to  the  translation  of 
the  Iliad.  When  he  heard  it  criticised  as 
wanting  the  simplicity  of  the  original,  or 
being  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation, 
be  always  said,  “  There  would  never  be  an¬ 
other  translation  of  Homer  to  equal  it.” 
Gray  could  speak  with  authority,  for  he  was 
a  finished  Greek  scholar,  a  poet,  and  an  ex¬ 
quisite  judge  of  poetry.  If  Pope’s  version  is 
not  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Homer,  it  is 
something  nearly  as  excellent,  and  in  parts 
it  is  finer,  which  is  more  than  can  be  asserted 
of  any  second  translation.  Cowper  keeps 
close  to  the  sense,  but  not  to  the  phrases  of 
the  Greek,  for  which  he  incessantly  substi¬ 
tutes  feeble  circumlocutions.  What  similitude 
there  is  was  purchased  by  sacrificing  poetical 
to  literal  fidelity.  A  version  which  has  none 
of  the  harmony,  and  very  little  of  the  fire  of 
Homer,  can  never  deserve  the  praise  of  being 
true  to  the  original.  Above  all.  Pope  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  translation  which  is 
perused  with  delight,  while  the  Homer  of 
Cowper  has  not  many  more  readers  than  the 
Virgil  of  Dr.  Trapp. 

In  July,  1746,  Gray  was  in  London,  at¬ 
tending  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords  ;  and  his 
account  is  worth  extracting,  even  after  the 
well-known  description  which  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  has  given  of  the  same  scene : 

The  Lord  High  Steward  [Ijord  Hardwicke]  was 
the  least  part  of  the  show,  as  he  wore  only  hia 
baron’a  robes,  and  was  plways  asking  the  heralds 
what  he  should  do  next,  and  bowing  or  smiling 
about  to  his  acquaintance  ;  as  to  his  speech,  you 
see  it ;  people  bold  it  very  cheap,  though  several 
incorrectnesses  have  been  altered  in  the  printed 
copy.  Kilmarnock  spoke  in  mitigation  of  his 
crime  near  half  an  hour,  with  a  decent  courage, 
and  in  a  strong  but  pathetic  vdee.  His  figure 
would  prejudice  people  in  his  favor,  teing  tall 


and  genteel ;  be  is  upwards  of  forty,  but  to  the 
eye  not  above  thirty-five  years  of  age.  What  he 
said  appears  to  less  advantage  when  read.  Cro- 
martie  (who  is  about  the  same  age,  a  man  of 
lower  stature,  but  much  like  a  gentleman)  was 
sinking  into  the  earth  with  grief  and  dejection ; 
with  eyes  cast  down,  and  a  voice  so  low  that  no 
one  heard  a  syllable  that  did  not  sit  close  to  the 
bar,  he  made  a  short  speech  to  raise  compassion. 
It  is  now  I  see  printed,  and  is  reckoned  extremely 
fine.  I  believe  you  will  think  it  touching  and 
well-expressed  :  if  there  be  any  meanness  in  it,  it 
is  lost  in  that  sorrow  he  gives  us  for  so  numerous 
and  helpless  a  family.  Lady  Cromartie,  who  is 
said  to  have  drawn  her  husband  into  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  at  Leicester  House  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  with  four  of  her  children.  Tlie  Princess  saw 
her,  and  made  no  other  answer  than  by  bringing  in 
her  own  children, and  placing  them  by  her,  which, 
if  true,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  ever  heard. 
She  was  also  at  the  Duke’s,  who  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  her;  but  she  waited  till  he  came  to  his  coach, 
and  threw  herself  at  his  knees,  while  her  children 
hung  upon  him  till  he  promised  all  his  interest 
could  do;  and  before  on  several  occasions  he  has 
been  heard  to  speak  very  mildly  of  Cromartie, 
and  very  severely  of  Kilmarnock  ;  so,  if  any  be 
spared,  it  will  probably  be  the  former,  though  he 
had  a  pension  of  i-600  a  year  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  order  for  giving  quarter  to  no  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  found  in  his  pocket.  As  to  Balme- 
rino,  he  never  had  any  hopes  from  the  beginning. 
He  is  an  old  soldier-like  man,  of  a  vulgar  manner 
and  aspect,  speaks  the  broadest  Scotch,  and  shows 
an  intrepidity  that  some  ascribe  to  real  courage, 
and  some  to  brandy.  You  have  heard,  perhaps, 
that  the  first  day,  while  the  peers  were  adjouri^ 
to  consider  of  Ids  plea,  and  he  left  alone  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  bar,  he  diverted  himself 
with  the  axe  that  stood  by  him,  played  with  its 
tassels,  and  tried  the  edge  with  his  finger;  and 
some  lord,  as  he  passed  by  him,  saying  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  allege  any  thing  so  frivo- 
lou.s,  and  that  could  not  possibly  do  him  the  least 
service,  he  answered,  that,  as  there  were  so  many 
ladies  present,  he  thought  it  would  be  uncivil  to 
give  them  no  amusement.  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
telling  him  how  sorry  and  how  astonished  he  was 
to  see  him  engaged  in  such  a  cause,  “  .My  Lord,” 
says  he,  “  for  tlw  two  kings  and  their  rights,  I 
care  not  a  farthing  which  prevailed  ;  but  I  was 
starving,  and  if  Mahomet  had  set  up  his  standard 
in  the  Highlands,  I  had  been  a  go^  Mussulman 
for  bread,  and  stuck  close  to  the  party,  for  I 
must  eat.”  The  Solicitor-General  came  up  to 
speak  to  him  too,  and  he  turns  about  to  old 
Williamson — “  Who  is  that  lawyer  that  talks  to 
me?”  “My  Lord,  it  is  Mr.  Murray.”  “Ha! 
Mr.  Murray,  my  good  friend,”  says  he,  and  shook 
him  by  the  hatra,  “and  how  does  your  good 
mother  ?  Oh !  she  was  of  admirable  service  to  ua  ; 
we  should  have  done  nothing  without  her  in 
Perthshire.”* 

*  Lord  Campbell  suppoaea  this  speech  to  have 
been  made  by  Lord  Lovat,  and  says  that  Horace 
Walpole  misrepresents  the  anecdote  by  transferring 
it  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Balmerino.  (“Lives  of  the 
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It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Solicitor’s  mother, 
who  was  notorious  for  her  sympathy  with  the 
Pretender’s  cause,  had  assisted  the,  rebels 
with  provisions.  Gray  was  not  present  at 
the  execution  of  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino, 
but  he  has  preserved  a  carious  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  trait  of  one  of  the  sufferers,  which 
is  not  related  by  Walpole : 

Old  Balmerino,  when  he  had  read  his  paper  to 
the  people,  pulled  off  his  spectacles,  spit  upon  his 
handkerchief,  and  wiped  them  clean  for  the  use 
of  his  posterity  ;  ana  that  is  the  last  page  of  his 
history. 

After  his  trips  this  year  to  town,  Gray 
acknowledged  that  the  world  had  some  at¬ 
tractions  to  a  solitary  of  six  years’  standing, 
and  be  spoke  of  his  spirits  haring  sunk  on 
his  return  to  bis  cell,  “  not  indeed  to  storm 
or  tempest,  but  u  good  deal  below  change¬ 
able.”  The  charm  of  his  London  holiday 
was  in  its  novelty,  but  he  appears  for  the 
moment  to  have  coveted  a  gayer  life,  and  to 
have  regretted  the  poverty  which  condemned 
him  to  retirement: 

It  is  a  foolish  thing  that  one  can’t  only  not  live 
as  one  pleases,  but  where  and  with  whom  one 
pleases,  without  money.  Swift  somewhere  says 
that  money  is  liberty  ;  and  I  fear  money  is  friend¬ 
ship  too,  and  society,  and  almost  every  external 
blessing.  It  is  a  great  though  ill-naturra  comfort 
to  see  most  of  those  who  have  it  in  plenty,  with¬ 
out  pleasure,  without  liberty,  and  without  friends. 


His  Cambridge  life,  however,  was  just  at 
this  time  more  animated  than  usual.  The 
majority  of  the  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
headed  by  Mr.  Brown — an  intimate  friend  of 
Gray,  who  said  that  be  wanted  nothing  but 
a  foot  in  height  and  his  own  hair  to  make 
him  a  little  old  Roman — had  quarrelled  with 
their  master.  Dr.  Roger  Long.  Three  fellow¬ 
ships  were  vacant,  and  Dr.  Long  refused  to 
admit  the  persons  elected  by  the  majority, 
under  the  pretence  that  his  office  entitled 
him  to  a  veto.  Two  of  the  candidates  were 
adopted  by  the  fellows  on  the  express  re¬ 
commendation  of  Gray — a  Mr.  Tuthill,  of  his 
own  college,  Peterhouse,  and  Mason,  then  of 
St.  John^,  whose  juvenile  poems  he  had 
recently  revised  at  the  request  of  a  mutual 
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Chief  Juatices,”  vol.  iL,  p.  368.)  Lord  Campbell 
has  been  misl^  by  his  own  anthorities.  The  trial 
of  Lovat  did  not  take  place  till  March,  1747,  and 
the  letter  in  which  Walpole  relates  the  incident 
was  written  August  1,  1746.  The  other  cirenm- 
stances  mentioned  in  the  letter  would  show  that  it 
was  correctly  dated,  even  without  the  confirmation 
of  this  letter  of  Gray,  which  was  written  only  a 
few  days  later — August  18,  1746. 


acquaintance.  It  was  thus  that  the  close 
alliance  commenced  between  Mason  and  Gray. 
Tlie  college  war  continued  for  two  years 
without  victory  inclining  to  either  side,  when 
Dr.  Long,  whose  name  still  survives  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  as  a  contriver  o{'  astronomical  toys, 
and  who  is  styled  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  poet  “  Lord  of  the  great  Zodiac,  the  glass 
Uranium,  and  the  Chariot  that  goes  without 
horses,”  succumbed  to  “  the  little  old  Ro¬ 
man,”  and  Mason  and  Tuthill  were  borne  in 
in  triumph.  In  the  meantime  Gray  took  an 
active  part,  as  well  as  an  eager  interest,  in 
the  contest.  Every  thing  depended  on  the 
disaffected  party  retaining  a  majority  of  the 
fellows  on  their  side ;  and  in  reviewing,  in 
1747,  their  future  prospects.  Gray  gives  a 
lively  sketch  of  poor  Christopher  Smart,  who 
was  one  of  the  electors.  The  comedy,  of 
which  the  poet  speaks,  was  called  a  “Trip 
to  Cambridge,  or  the  Grateful  Fair,”  and 
was  actually  performed  by  Kit’s  company  of 
undergraduates  in  the  hall  of  Pembroke 
College. 

As  to  Smart,  he  must  necessarily  be  abirrU  in  a 
very  short  time.  His  debts  daily  increase ;  Addi¬ 
son  I  know  wrote  smartly  to  him  last  week  ;  but 
it  has  had  no  effect  that  signifies,  only  I  observe 
he  takes  hartshorn  from  morning  to  night  lately  ; 
in  the  meantime  he  is  amusing  himself  with  a 
comedy  of  his  own  writing,  which  he  makes  all 
the  boys  of  his  acquaintance  act,  and  intends  to 
borrow  the  Zodiac  room,  and  have  it  performed 
publicly.  Our  friend  Lawman,  the  mad  attorney, 
is  his  copyist ;  and  truly  the  author  himself  is  to 
the  full  as  mad  as  he.  His  piece,  he  says,  is  in¬ 
imitable,  true  sterling  wit  and  humor,  and  he  can’t 
hear  the  Prologue  without  being  ready  to  die  with 
laughter.  He  acts  five  parts  himself,  and  is  only 
sorry  he  can’t  do  all  the  rest.  He  has  also  adver¬ 
tised  a  collection  of  odes :  and  for  his  vanity  and 
faculty  of  lying,  they  are  come  to  their  full  ma¬ 
turity.  All  this,  you  see,  must  come  to  a  jail,  or 
Bedlam,  and  that  without  any  help,  almost  with¬ 
out  pity. 

It  came  to  a  jail  and  Bedlam  both.  Before 
the  year  was  out  he  was  arrested  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  London  tailor ;  his  Cambridge 
debts  alone  amounted  to  £350,  and  he  would 
have  gone  straight  to  prison  if  the  fellows 
of  his  college  bad  not  interposed  to  conciliate 
his  creditors,  notwithstanding  the  “  lies,  im¬ 
pertinence,  and  ingratitude’’  to  which  he 
treated  them  in  return.  Gray  ascribed  these 
failings  to  his  drunken  habits,  and  was  san¬ 
guine  enough  to  hope  that  he  would  get 
the  better  of  the  master  vice.  This  was  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  when  he  re¬ 
moved  from  London,  he  used,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  walk  for  exercise  to  the  ale- 
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house,  but  was  always  carried  back.  His 
eccentricities  increasing,  he  was  shut  up  in 
an  asylum,  though  one,  at  least,  of  bis  luna¬ 
tic  impulses  was  the  sanest  he  ever  manifested 
in  his  life.  “  He  insisted,”  said  Dr.  Johnson, 

“  on  people  praying  with  him ;  and  I’d  as 
lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else. 
Another  charge  was,  that  be  did  not  love 
clean  linen ;  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it.” 
His  insanity  was  favorable  to  bis  poetic 
powers,  for  by  far  the  6nest  lines  he  com¬ 
posed  made  part  of  a  "  Song  of  David,” 
which  he  indented  with  a  key  on  the  wain¬ 
scot  of  his  room  when  deprived  of  pen  and 
ink.  He  was  cured  of  his  worst  symptoms, 
but,  after  an  interval  of  liberty,  in  which  he 
tried  to  prosecute  the  friends  who  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  incarcerating  him,  one  descrip¬ 
tion  of  conBnement  was  exchanged  for  an¬ 
other,  and  he  died  within  the  Rules  of  the 
King’s  Bench  prison. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1740, 
Walpole  took  a  house  at  Windsor  for  a  short 
periixl,  and  the  proximity  produced  a  con¬ 
stant  intercourse  between  him  and  his  former 
friend.  The  poet  showed  him  his  manu¬ 
script  pieces,  and  we  may  be  sure,  from 
Walpole’s  published  language,  that  he  lauded 
them  to  the  skies.  We  &nd  him  in  October 
transcribing  the  “  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of 
Eton  College”  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Conway, 
and  bespeaking  his  admiration  for  it.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  opinions  on  the  literature  of  his  day 
were  almost  exclusively  governed  by  his 
personal  relations  with  the  authors,  and  his 
criticisms  seldom  consist  of  any  thing  better 
than  adulation  or  abuse.  Warm  and  un¬ 
qualified  praise  was  exactly  what  was  wanted 
to  give  confidence  to  the  timid  nature  of 
Gray,  and  accordingly,  when  Dodsley  was 
gathering  materials  in  1747  for  a  Collection 
of  Poems,  he  was  nothing  backward  to  allow 
three  of  his  pieces  to  come  out  from  their 
hiding-place, — the  “  Ode  on  Spring,”  “  On 
the  Prospect  of  Eton  College,”  and  "  On  the 
Death  of  the  Cat.”  The  last  of  these  had 
been  written  in  the  January  of  that  year  to 
commemorate  the  drowning  of  one  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  favorites,  and  appears  to  us  a  failure. 
The  author  has  tried  to  be  at  once  serious 
and  trifling,  poetic  and  familar,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  produce  these  opposite  eflects  he 
has  missed  them  altogether.  The  moral 
which  was  intended  to  give  purpose  to  the 
narration  is  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  shown, 
properly  deduced,  and  it  is  as  tame  and  trite 
as  it  was  forced.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  that  the  third  stanza,  describing  the 
fish,  is  the  best.  The  other  two  poems  were 


thought  by  their  author  to  be  equal  in  merit, 
but  Walpole  or  Dodsley  discerning  the 
great  superiority  of  the  “  Ode  on  the  Pros¬ 
pect  of  Eton  College,”  it  was  determined  to 
bring  it  out  separately.  It  was  published  in 
folio  in  1747,  without  the  name  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  was  the  first  English  production 
of  Gray  that  appeared  in  print.*  Little 
notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time, — less, 
perhaps,  because  those  who  read  it  were 
insensible  to  its  merits,  than  because  a  short 
anonymous  poem  did  not  invite  curiosity. 

In  August,  1748,  Gray  had  completed 
about  a  hundred  lines — all  he  ever  wrote — 
on  the  “Alliance  of  Education  and  Govern¬ 
ment.”  For  this  also  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  impulse  given  to  his 
ambition  by  Walpole’s  applause.  Gibbon 
called  it  an  “  exquisite  specimen  of  a  philo¬ 
sophic  poem and  even  Johnson  admits 
that  it  has  many  excellent  lines.  But  despite 
the  beauties  of  what  we  possess,  we  question 
if  we  sustmn  much  loss  by  its  being  left  in¬ 
complete.  Unless  be  could  have  introduced 
more  freedom  into  the  flow  of  the  verse,  and 
interwoven  senUments  more  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  sympathies  of  mankind,  the  work 
would  have  grown  heavy  if  he  had  proceeded 
far.  His  subject  oflfered  as  fair  a  field  for 
attractive  speculation  as  the  “  fissay  on  Man,” 
but  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  interest. 
Pope  took  care  not  to  trust  to  his  argument 
and  bis  metaphysics.  He  adorned  his  poem 
with  ideas  and  illustrations  which  come  home 
to  all  the  world,  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
while  no  one  quotes  the  “Alliance  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Government,”  the  “  Essay  on  Man” 
has  furnished  a  multiplicity  of  passages,  lines, 
and  phrases  which  ate  in  the  mouth  of  every 
educated  person  who  speaks  the  English 
tongue. 

The  house  in  Cornhill  in  which  Gray  was 
born  was  burnt  down  in  1748.  With  the 
sum  for  which  it  was  insured,  and  a  gift  of  a 
hundred  pounds  towards  rebuilding  it  from 
an  aunt,  the  poet  was  not  above  fifty  pounds 
out  of  pocket,  and  for  this  slight  expenditure 
he  must  have  been  amply  compensated  by 
the  superior  value  of  a  new  house  over  an 
old.  Shortly  after  the  fire  be  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  the 
sympathy  be  met  with  from  his  friends : 

Their  methods  of  consolation  were  indeed  very 
extraordinary ;  they  were  all  so  sorry  for  my  loss 
that  I  could  not  choose  but  laugh :  one  oflered 


*  A  short  Latin  poem  from  his  pen  made  part  of 
the  Cambridge  Collection  of  Verses  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  printed  in  1736 
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me  opera  tickets,  insisted  upon  carrying  me  to 
the  grand  masquerade,  desired  me  to  sit  for  my 
picture;  others  asked  me  to  their  concerts,  or 
dinners  and  suppers  at  their  houses  *,  or  hoped 
I  would  drink  chocolate  with  them  while  I  stayed 
in  town.  All  my  gratitude,  or,  if  yon  please,  my 
revenge,  was  to  accept  of  every  thing  they  of¬ 
fered  me :  if  it  had  been  but  a  shilling,  I  would 
have  taken  it;  thank  Heaven,  I  was  in  good 
spirits,  else  1  could  not  have  done  it.  I  profited 
all  I  was  able  of  their  civilities,  and  am  returned 
into  the  country  loaded  with  their  bontes  and 
politesses,  but  richer  still  in  my  own  reflections, 
which  I  owe  in  great  measure  to  them  too.  Suf¬ 
fer  a  great  master  to  tell  them  you,  for  me,  in  a 
better  manner. 

The  great  master  was  the  French  poet 
Cresset,  and  the  purport  of  the  verses  quoted 
from  him  was  to  express  contempt  for  the 
fatiguing  frivolities  of  fashionable  life.  The 
charm  which  beguiled  Gray  two  years  before 
was  already  gone,  and  he  ended  by  calling 
London  “that  tiresome, dull  place,  where  all 
people  under  thirty  find  so  much  amuse¬ 
ment.”  Still,  his  ridicule,  if  it  was  genuine,  I 
of  the  civilities  which  greeted  him  was  quite 
misplaced,  for  they  were  the  effects  of  a 
kindness  which  could  be  manifested  in  no 
ether  way,  unless  he  expected  his  friends  to 
make  a  charitable  collection  for  him.  They 
had  not  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  their 
diversions  were  not  kU,  but  he  would  have 
accepted  the  will  for  the  deed  if  he  had 
called  to  mind  one  of  bis  own  wise  and 
feeling  reflections : 

Our  imperfections  may  at  least  excuse,  and 
perhaps  recommend  us  to  one  another’s.  Me- 
thinks  I  can  readily  pardon  sickness,  and  age, 
and  vexation,  for  all  the  depredations  they  make 
within  and  without,  when  1  think  they  make  us 
better  friends  and  better  men,  which  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  is  often  the  case.  I  am  very  sure  I  have 
seen  the  best-tempered,  generous,  tender  young 
creatures  in  the  world,  that  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  be  sorry  for  people  they  liked,  when  un¬ 
der  any  pain,  and  could  not,  merely  for  want  of 
krrawing  rightly  what  it  was  themselves. 

In  August,  1750,  Gray  writes  to  Dr. 
Wharton — 

You  have  doubtless  beard  of  the  loss  I  have  had 
in  Dr.  Middleton,  whose  house  was  the  only  easy 
place  one  could  find  to  converse  in  at  Cambridge. 
For  my  part,  I  find  a  friend  so  uncommon  a  thing 
that  1  cannot  help  regretting  even  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  which  is  an  i^ifferent  likeness  of  it ;  and 
though  1  don’t  approve  the  spirit  of  his  books, 
methinks ’t  is  pity  the  world  should  lose  so  rare  a 
thing  as  a  good  writer. 

The  poet  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  easy 
elegance  which  distinguished  the  style  of  the 
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Life  of  Cicero.  The  spirit  which  he  disap¬ 
proved  was  the  covert  scepticism  that  per¬ 
vades  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Middleton. 
Infidelity  in  all  its  garbs  had  always  an  un¬ 
compromising  opponent  in  Gray.  He  said 
that  it  took  away  the  best  consolation  of 
man,  and  substituted  nothing  in  its  place. 
While  delighting  in  the  pleasantry  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  ranking  his  tragedies  next  to  those 
of  Shakspeare,  he  detested  him  for  his  im¬ 
piety.  “No  one,”  he  remarked  prophetic¬ 
ally,  “  knows  the  mischief  that  man  will  do 
and  when  Mr.  Nicholls  went  abroad,  he  ex¬ 
acted  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he 
would  not  go  to  Ferney.  He  had  little  less 
dislike  to  Hume,  and  had,  besides,  a  low 
opinion  of  the  mental  power  displayed  in 
speculations  which  seemed  to  him  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  vanity,  prejudice,  and  sophistry. 
“A  turbid  and  shallow  stream,”  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Beattie,  “often  appears  to  our  appre¬ 
hensions  very  deep.  A  professed  sceptic 
can  be  guided  by  nothing  but  his  present 
passions  (if  he  has  any)  and  interests ;  and 
to  be  masters  of  his  philosophy  we  need  not 
his  books  or  advice,  for  every  child  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  same  thing  without  any  stud^  at 
all.”  It  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  intrinsic 
impotence  of  the  attacks  upon  Christianity, 
that  no  infidel  has  ever  succeeded  in  giving 
vitality  to  his  sceptical  eflfusions.  The  sneers 
of  Gibbon — argument  he  has  none — are  only 
read  because  they  are  incorporated  with  bis 
history,  and  are  felt  to  be  a  blot  upon  bis 
luminous  page. 

On  the  12tb  June,  1750,  Gray  announced 
to  Walpole  that  “a  thing,”  whose  beginning 
he  bad  seen  long  before,  had  at  last  got  an 
end  to  it ;  “a  merit,”  he  added,  “  that  most 
of  my  writings  have  wanted  and  are  like  to 
want.”  This  thing  was  the  far-famed  Elegy. 
Walpole  showed  it  about,  copies  were  taken, 
and  in  February,  1751,  Gray  received  a  letter 
from  the  editors  of  the  “  Magazine  of  Maga¬ 
zines,”  informing  him  that  bis  “ingenious 
poem  was  in  the  press,  and  begging  “  not 
only  bis  indulgence,  but  the  honor  of  his 
correspondence.”  “lam  not  at  all  disposed,” 
said  the  poet,  “  to  be  either  so  indulgent  or 
so  correspondent  as  they  desire.”  In  fact, 
he  was  horrified  at  the  bare  idea  of  seeming 
to  be  in  alliance  with  the  “  Magazine  of  Mag¬ 
azines,”  and  entreated  Walpole  to  get  Dods- 
ley  to  forestall  them  by  printing  the  Elegy 
immediately,  without  the  name  of  the  author, 
and  with  a  line  or  two  prefixed,  to  the  eflect 
that  it  came  into  the  h^ds  of  the  publisher 
by  accident.  Gray  wished  the  world  to 
know  that  he  had  been  forced  before  it ;  for. 
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extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  he  declared — 
and  his  word  may  b«  taken  on  the  point — 
that  the  piece  was  never  intended  for  the 


Gray’s  poetical  works  consisted  at  that  time 
of  four  little  odes,  the  Elegy,  and  the  Long 
Story.  He  thought  that  their  appearance 


public,  and  that  his  sole  ambition  was  to  pompously  adorned  would  expose  him  to 
gratify  a  few  of  his  friends.  It  was  received  ridicule,  which  was  what  he  dreaded  above 
with  delight,  and  quickly  ran  through  eleven  all  things  ;  and  he  insisted  that  the  title  of 
editions.  Gray  was  surprised  at  its  popu-  the  publication  should  be,  “  Designs  by  R. 
larity,  and  Mi^on  replied,  “  Sunt  lacrymae  Bentley  for  Six  Poems  of  Mr.  T.  Gray,”  in¬ 


rerum  et  roentem  mortalia  tangunt.”  The  stead  of  “  The  Poems  of  Gray,  with  Illus- 
poet  wrote  the  line  on  a  copy  which  was  trations  by  Bentley.”  He  was  next  thrown 


f)oet  wrote  the  ime  on  a  copy  which  was 
ying  on  the  table,  and  said,  “  This  shall  be 
its  future  motto.”  Afterwards,  when  his 


into  consternation  by  learning  that  Dodsley, 
with  the  connivance  of  Walpole,  had  a  por- 


odes  met  with  a  cold  reception,  he  conceived  I  trait  of  the  author  engraving  for  a  frontis- 


the  erroneous  idea — which  Mason,  who 
thought  that  his  own  works  would  have 
been  more  admired  if  the  world  had  been 
endowed  with  better  taste,  did  his  utmost  to 
encourage — that  the  success  was  entirely  due 


piece.  He  averred  that  if  it  appeared  he 
should  go  out  of  his  wits ;  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  the  pillory  ;  and  that  if,  without 
being  warned,  he  had  received  the  book 
with  such  a  plate,  he  should  have  been 


to  the  subject,  and  not  in  the  least  to  the  j  struck  with  the  palsy.  In  all  this  there  was 
poetry.  Gray  told  Dr.  Gregory,  with  con-  j  more  of  pride  than  modesty.  He  suspected 
siderable  bitterness,  that  the  public  would  j  people  would  sneer,  and  that  his  dignity 
have  received  it  as  well  if  had  been  written  t  would  suffer.  The  “  Lone  Story”  he  would 


in  prose. 

“  The  Long  Story”  grew  out  of  the  Elegy. 
Among  the  persons  who  saw  the  latter  in 
manuscript  was  Lady  Cobham,  who  lived  at 
the  Mansion  House  at  Stoke,  and  she  desired 
to  become  acquainted  with  her  poetical 
neighbor.  Two  ladies  who  were  staying 
with  her  undertook  to  call  upon  him.  He 


people  would  sneer,  and  that  his  dignity 
would  suffer.  The  “  Long  Story”  he  would 
never  allow  to  be  reprinted,  and  said  that  he 
had  only  permitted  it  originally  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Bentley’s  designs,  nor  would  he 
have  been  enticed  into  it  then  but  for  the 
extravagant  encomiums  of  Walpole.  On  a 
Mrs.  French  remarking  that  she  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  for  it  aimed  at 
every  thing  and  meant  nothing,  Horace  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  had  alwavs  taken  her  for  a 


chanced  to  be  from  home,  and  the  arrival  of  pli^d,  that  he  had  always  taken  her  for  a 
visitors  from  the  great  house  excited  a  con-  woman  of  sense,  and  was  sorry  to  be  unde- 
siderable  commotion  among  his  humbler  re-  ceived.  Gray  believed  Walpole  at  the  out- 
latives.  He  soon  got  upon  easy  terms  with  soon  discovered  that  the  world 

Lady  Cobham,  ana  turned  the  history  of  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  I  rench.  It 

acquaintance  into  a  ballad.  Mason  states  proved.  Mason  says,  the  least  popular  of  his 


that  when  it  was  handed  about  in  manuscript, 
some  called  it  a  masterpiece  of  original  hu¬ 
mor,  others  a  wild  and  fantastic  farrago,  and 


was  of  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  French.  It 
proved.  Mason  says,  the  least  popular  of  his 
productions.  The  most  valuable  result  of 
this  edition,  which  appeared  in  1753,  was 
some  lines  which  the  poet  addressed  to 


that,  on  its  publication,  opinions  were  equally  Bentley  on  his  designs,  and  which, 

divided.  On  reprinting  it  in  his  Memoirs  of  though  the  piece  is  unhnUhed,  must  be 
the  poet,  he  found  it  necessary  to  subjoin  rooked  among  his  happiest  efforts, 
notes  telling  the  public  what  to  admire  and  A  proof  of  one  of  the  engravings  for  the 
when  to  laugh.  Gray  had  an  excellent  say-  Elegy,  representing  a  village  funeral,  was 
ing,  that  good  writing  not  only  required  sent  to  Gray  at  Stoke.  His  aunts  saw  him 
great  parts,  but  the  very  best  of  those  parts ;  take  it  from  the  letter,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
and  the  '*  Long  Story”  is  now  usually  con-  i  a  burying-ticket,  asked  him  if  anyb^y  had 
sidered  to  have  been  the  product  of  the  I  left  him  a  ring.  Heaven  forbid,”  he  said, 
worst  of  his.  It  is  a  mere  jingle,  without  .  ”  they  should  suspect  it  to  belong  to  any 
wit  or  poetry,  and  should  have  b^n  conhned  verses  of  mine  I  they  would  burn  me  for  a 
to  the  ladies  for  whose  amusement  it  was  !  poet.”  Is  it  possible  that  he  had  never  nuule 

penned.  |  his  family  a  party  to  his  writings,  and  that 

At  the  instigation  of  Horace  Walpole,  his  fond  mother  should  have  lived  and  died 
Mr.  Bentley,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  scho-  in  ignorance  of  his  immortal  verse  ?  The 
lar,  employed  hb  pencil  in  illustrating  what  circumstance  b  not  incredible  if,  as  was  pro- 
Gray  had  written.  The  designs,  like  the  bable,  the  good  sisters  had  no  appreciation 

character  of  the  artbt,  were  wild  and  gro-  of  poetry,  mr  he  had  an  abhorrence  of  being 

nie,  and  both  Gray  and  Walpole  appear  read  by  tasteless  people,  and  dbliked  their 
ave  admired  them  beyond  their  merit,  i  praise  as  much  as  their  censure. 
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His  mother  was  ill  ia  bed  when  the  en¬ 
graving  of  the  funeral  arrived,  and  on  the 
11th  March,  1753,  she  expired,  “  after  a  long 
and  piunful  struggle  for  life,”  at  the  age  of 
67.  It  is  singular  that  she  should  have  died, 
like  her  husband,  of  gout,  for  the  disease  is 
one  which  hardly  ever  attacks  the  female 
sex.  The  epitaph  which  the  poet  caused  to 
be  engraved  upon  her  monument  describes 
her  as  “  the  careful,  tender  mother  of  many 
children,  one  of  whom  alone  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  survive  her  but  the  strongest  proof 
of  his  affection  is  the  celebrated  passage  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  which,  often  as  it 
has  been  quoted,  we  must  extract  once  more : 

It  is  long  since  that  1  heard  you  were  gone  in 
haste  into  Yorkshire,  on  account  of  your  mother's 
illness,  and  the  same  letter  informed  me  that  she 
was  recovered ;  otherwise  I  had  then  wrote  to 
you,  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and 
to  inform  you  that  1  had  discovered  a  thing  very 
little  known,  which  is,  that  in  one’s  whole  life 
one  never  can  have  any  more  than  a  single 
mother.  You  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and 
what  you  call  a  trite  observation.  You  are  a 
green  gosling !  1  was  at  the  same  age  very  near 
as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this 
(with  full  evidence  and  conviction,  I  mean)  till 
it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen  years  ago,  and  sterns 
but  yesterday ;  and  every  day  I  live  it  sinks 
deeper  into  my  heart. 

Gray  visited  his  aunts  at  Stoke  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  the  year  in  which  his  mother  died : 
hnding  that  the  place  did  but  recall  the  many 
anxious  hours  be  bad  passed  there,  and  re¬ 
mind  him  of  the  loss  in  which  his  fears  had 
terminated,  he  hastened  to  change  the  scene. 
“  My  thoughts,”  he  said  pathetically,  “  now 
signify  nothing  to  any  one  but  myself.” 
Mason  had  recently  sent  him  an  account  of 
his  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  a  friend, 
and  Gray  replied,  “I  have  seen  what  you 
describe,  and  know  how  dreadful  it  is;  I 
know  too  I  am  the  better  for  it.  We  are 
all  idle  and  thoughtless  things,  and  have  no 
sense,  no  use  in  the  world  any  longer  than 
that  sad  impression  lasts ;  the  deeper  it  is 
engraved,  the  better.”  This  was  always  his 
language.  It  was  thus  that  be  wrote  to  Mr. 
Nicholls  in  1766 : 

He  who  best  knows  our  nature,  (for  He  made 
ns  what  we  are,)  by  such  afflictions  recalls  us 
from  our  wandering  thoughts  and  idle  merriment, 
from  the  insolence  of  youth  and  prosperity  to 
serious  reBection,  to  our  duty  and  to  himself;  nor 
need  we  hasten  to  get  rid  of  these  impressions. 
Time,  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  Power, 
will  cure  the  smart,  and  in  some  hearts  soon  blot 
out  all  the  traces  of  sorrow ;  but  such  as  preserve 


[April, 

them  longest  —  for  it  is  left  partly  in  our  own 
power — do  perhaps  best  acquiesce  in  the  will 
of  the  Chastiser. 

Whenever  he  touches  upon  these  trite  topics 
he  is  tender,  natural,  and  we  must  add — 
though  on  such  a  subject  it  is  a  triding  con¬ 
sideration — original  too. 

In  December,  1754,  Gray  completed  the 
ode  on  the  “  Progress  of  Poetry.”  It  was 
commenced  two  or  three  years  before,  and 
the  opening  was  shown  to  Mason,  who  told 
him  that,  though  it  breathed  the  very  spirit 
of  Pindar,  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  suit  the 
public  taste.  Gray  was  easily  discouraged, 
and  as  often  as  Mason  urged  him  to  continue 
it,  he  answered,  “  No ;  you  have  thrown  cold 
water  upon  it.”  Indeed,  if  Walpole  is  to  be 
trusted,  Mtison  coupled  bis  praise  of  both  the 
great  odes  with  so  many  cavils  that  the 
author  was  almost  tempted  to  destroy  them. 
Upon  winding  off  the  “Progress  of  Poetry,” 
Gray  mentioned  that  he  bad  one  or  two  more 
ideas  in  his  head,  which  resulted  in  his  second 
Pindaric — “The  Bard” — and  the  beautiful 
fragment  on  “  Vicissitude.”  Walpole  said 
that  Gray  was  now  in  flower.  He  had  only 
two  such  seasons  in  his  life. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  “  Bard  ”  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Wharton  in  the  summer  of  1755. 
After  the  poet  had  got  through  two-thirds 
of  his  task  be  came  to  a  stand,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  advance  it  a  single  line,  when  the  accident 
of  bearing  a  blind  Welshman  play  upon  the 
harp  at  Cambridge  rekindled  his  enthusiasm, 
and  enabled  him  to  take  the  final  stride. 
Mr.  Nicholls  asked  him  how  he  felt  when  he 
composed  it,  and  he  answered,  “  Why,  I  felt 
myself  the  bard.”  The  poem  being  finished, 
he  was,  contrary  to  bis  custom,  in  haste  to 
publish,  and  sold  it  in  June,  1757,  to  Dods- 
ley,  in  conjunction  with  the  “Progress  of 
Poetry,”  for  forty  guineas.  Walpole,  who 
had  just  set  up  his  press  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
begged  that  the  odes  might  be  the  first-fruits 
of  his  types.  They  appeared  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  copies  were  speedily  sold,  but  opinion 
was  almost  unanimous  in  condemning  them. 
“  It  appeared,”  says  Dr.  Wharton,  “  that 
there  were  not  twenty  people  in  England  who 
liked  them.” 

The  general  fault  complained  of  was  ob¬ 
scurity.  One  great  person,  whose  name  is 
not  given,  said  that  having  read  them  seven 
or  eight  times,  he  should  not  now  have  above 
thirty  questions  to  ask  the  author.  Mr.  Fox, 
afterwards  Lord  Holland,  objected,  that  if 
the  bard  sung  his  song  only  once,  it  was 
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quite  impossible  that  Edward  1.  should  have 
understood  him,  and  Lord  Barrington  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  lines — 

Enough  for  me  ;  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign ; 

Be  thine  despair  and  sceptered  care, 

To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine — 

were  the  parting  words  of  Charles  I,  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  How  he  reconciled  this  version 
with  the  speaker  immediately  plunging  head¬ 
long  into  the  stream  does  not  appear.  Owen 
Cambridge  told  Walpole  that  Lord  Chester- 
held  heard  one  Stanley  read  them  for  his 
own.  Walpole  said  that  my  Lord’s  deafness 
must  have  led  him  into  a  mistake,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  responded,  “  Perhaps  they  are  Stan¬ 
ley’s,  and,  not  caring  to  own  them,  he  gave 
them  to  Gray.”  This  shows  the  low  idea 
that  Cambridge,  who  was  a  man  of  letters, 
entertained  at  that  time,  both  of  the  odes  and 
of  Gray.  Even  the  few  admirers  wished  that 
the  author  had  been  clearer. 

Gray  from  the  first  had  been  advised  by 
his  friends  to  append  explanatory  notes,  and 
he  answered  that  what  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood  without  them  had  better  not  be  under¬ 
stood  at  all.  Three  gentlemen  were  over¬ 
heard  saying  at  York  races  that  he  was 
“impenetrable  and  inexplicable,”  and  should 
have  told  in  prose  the  meaning  of  his  verse. 
It  was  precisely  in  this  humiliating  light  that 
a  commentary  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 
and  accounts  for  his  aversion  to  it.  “  I 
would  not,”  he  wrote,  “have  put  another 
note  to  save  the  souls  of  all  the  owls  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  extremely  well  as  it  is — nobody 
understands  me,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.” 
But  notwithstanding  the  good-humor  with 
which  he  treated  the  criticisms,  he  was  not 
satisfied  at  all.  In  a  postscript  to  the 
very  letter  in  which  the  expression  of  his 
contentment  occurs,  he  suggests  to  Mason 
to  get  his  curate  to  write  an  explanatory 
pamphlet,  though  he  is  not  to  know  that  the 
notion  proceeded  from  Gray.  The  hint  was 
not  taken,  and  when  the  poet  republished 
his  woiks,  he  condescended  to  become  Ms 
own  commentator.  He  did  it,  he  said,  rmt 
of  spite,  just  to  tell  the  gentle  reader  that 
Edward  1.  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell,  nor 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  Witch  of  Endor.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  public  were  spited 
by  a  compliance  with  its  demand.  The  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  Gray  did  not 
feel  the  indifference  he  affected,  and  was 
anxious  to  remove  any  obstacles  to  success. 

In  1700  there  appeared  two  burlesque 
odee  by  Colman  and  Lloyd,  one  ipscribed  to 
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“  Obscurity” — that,  said  Gray,  is  me — and 
the  other  to  ”  Oblivion,”  which  was  directed 
against  Mason.  In  these  parodies,  which 
are  good  specimens  of  a  bad  kind  of  writing, 
the  friends  are  treated  with  great  contempt 
both  as  men  and  poets.  “  Lest,”  Gray  wrote 
to  his  fellow-victim,  “  people  should  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  humor,  letters  come  out  in 
Lloyd’s  Evening  Post  to  tell  them  who  and 
what  it  was  that  he  meant,  and  says  it  is 
likely  to  produce  a  great  combustion  in  the 
literary  world.  So,  if  you  have  any  mind  to 
combustle  about  it,  well  and  good ;  for  me,  I 
am  neither  so  literary  nor  so  combustible.” 
He  informed  Dr.  Wharton  in  the  same  plea¬ 
sant  strain,  that  a  bookseller  to  whom  he  was 
unknown  had  recommended  him  to  purchase 
the  satire  upon  himself  as  “  a  very  pretty 
thing.”  Here  again  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  conclude  that  he  was  as  unconcerned  as 
he  seemed.  He  was  too  sensitive  not  to  be 
annoyed  at  the  ridicule,  and  much  too  proud 
to  show  that  he  was  hunt.  The  fire  of  his 
imagination,  which  could  only  be  kept  alive 
by  being  blown  up,  was  completely  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  reception  of  his  Pindarics, 
and  except  a  single  piece  which  was  written 
upon  compulsion,  he  attempted  no  more  seri¬ 
ous  verse. 

The  year  before  “  The  Bard”  was  pub¬ 
lished  a  slight  incident  occurred,  which  the 
poet  said  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
era  in  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as  his.  We 
find  him  requesting  Dr.  Wharton,  in  Janua¬ 
ry,  1756,  to  procure  him  a  rope-ladder,  “  for 
my  neighbors,”  he  added,  “  make  every  day 
a  great  progress  in  drunkenness,  which  gives 
me  reason  to  look  about  me.”  His  fastidious 
and  monastic  habits  were  likely  to  provoke 
the  youthful  love  of  practical  jokes ;  and  two 
or  three  undergraduates  who  had  rooms  off 
the  same  staircase,  and  who  had  frequently 
plagued  him  with  their  uproar,  got  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  ladder,  and  raised  a  cry  of  fire 
at  midnight,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Gray 
descend  from  his  window.  He  complained 
to  the  master,  Dr.  Law,  who  treated  the  oc¬ 
currence  lightly,  and  called  it  “  a  boy  ish  fro¬ 
lic.”  The  poet,  indignant  that  no  more  re¬ 
gard  was  paid  to  his  remonstrance,  removed 
in  March  to  Pembroke  College,  of  which  his 
principal  Cambridge  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  was 
the  President.  The  apprehension  of  fire  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  Peterhouse,  and 
he  met  with  the  reality  at  Pembroke.  Some 
years  afterwards,  the  chambers  opposite  his 
own  were  destroyed,  and  in  describing  the 
occurrence,  he  says,  with  his  usual  quiet 
humor,  “  1  assure  you  it  is  not  amusing  to 
29 
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be  waked  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning,  and  to  hear,  *  Don’t  be  frighted. 
Sir,  bat  the  college  is  all  of  a  6re.*  ” 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1757  he  was  of¬ 
fered  the  Poet-Laureateship  by  the  Lord- 
Cbamberltun,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with 
an  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  called 
upon  for  the  customary  odes.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  his  predecessor  was  Cibber, 
and  bis  substitute  Whitehead,  the  compli¬ 
ment  was  questionable,  and  certainly  Gray 
did  not  feel  flattered  by  the  preference. 

“  Though  I  very  well  know he  wrote  to  Ma¬ 
son,  “the  bland,  emollient,  saponaceous  qualities 
both  of  sack  and  silver,  yet  if  any  great  man 
would  say  to  me, '  I  make  you  Rat-catcher  to  his 
Majesty,  with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year  and  two 
butts  of  the  best  Malaga ;  and  though  it  has  been 
usual  to  catch  a  mouse  or  two  for  form’s  sake,  in 
public,  once  a  year,  yet  to  you.  Sir,  we  shall  not 
stand  upon  these  things,’  I  cannot  say  that  I 
should  jump  at  it ;  nay,  if  they  would  drop  the 
very  name  of  the  oflSce,  and  call  me  Sinecure  to 
the  King’s  Majesty,  I  should  still  feel  a  little  awk¬ 
ward,  and  think  eve^body  I  saw  smelt  a  rat  about 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the 
history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  somebody  may  accept 
it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing,  if  it  be 
retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit  Rowe  was,  I 
think,  the  last  man  of  character  that  had  it.  Eus- 
den  was  a  person  of  great  hopes  in  his  youth, 
though  at  last  be  turned  out  a  drunken  parson. 
Dryden  was  as  disgraceful  to  the  office  from  bis 
character,  as  the  poorest  scribbler  could  have  been 
from  his  verses.  The  office  itself  has  always 
humbled  the  possessor  Hitherto,  even  in  an  age 
when  kings  were  somebody,  if  he  were  a  poor 
writer  by  making  him  more  conspicuous,  and  if 
he  were  a  good  one  by  setting  him  at  war  with 
the  little  fiy  of  his  own  profession,  for  there  are 
poets  little  enough  to  envy  even  a  poet-laureate.” 

Since  the  death  of  Pye  we  have  had  poets 
for  laureates  ;  but  slight  as  is  the  tribute  at 

1)resent  expected  from  them,  there  has  been 
ittle  improvement  hitherto  in  their  oflScial 
strains. 

Gloomy  as  had  been  the  previous  life  of 
Gray,  the  portion  which  remained  was  still 
more  overcast.  His  health  in  1758  was 
better  than  ordinary,  “  but  my  spirits,”  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Brown,  “  are  always  many  de¬ 
grees  below  changeable,  and  seem  to  myself 
to  inspire  every  thing  around  me  with  ennui 
and  dejecUon :  some  time  or  other  all  these 
things  must  come  to  a  conclusion,  till  which 
I  shall  remain  very  sincerely  yours.” 
After  his  mother’s  death  he  spent  the  largest 
part  of  his  summer  vacations  in  little  tours 
about  the  country,  and  from  these  he  de- 
rired  more  pleasure  than  from  any  thing  else. 


[April, 

His  present  solace  was  to  visit  all  houses  and 
objects  of  interest,  to  trace  their  history,  to 
mark  the  taste  of  successive  ages,  and  to  re¬ 
gister  the  particulars  in  a  formal  catalogue. 
"  To  think,”  he  said,  *'  though  to  little  pur¬ 
pose,  has  been  the  chief  amusement  of  my 
days  ;  and  when  I  would  not  or  cannot 
think,  I  dream.  At  present  I  feel  myself  able 
to  write  a  catalogue,  or  to  read  the  Peerage 
Book,  or  Miller’s  Gardening  Dictionary,  and 
am  thankful  that  there  are  such  employ¬ 
ments  and  such  authors  in  the  world. 
Some  people,  who  hold  me  cheap  for  this, 
are  doing  perhaps  what  is  not  half  so  well 
worth  while.”  His  pilgrimage  to  cathedrals, 
tombs,  and  ruins,  put  him  upon  investigating 
the  history  of  Gothic  architecture.  There 
were  then  no  trustworthy  guides  to  the  art, 
and  he  studied  buildings  instead  of  books. 
In  tracing  the  progression  of  styles,  he  found 
that  the  family  arms  which  were  sculptured 
upon  many  edifices  would  often  assist  him  in 
the  determination  of  dates.  He  set  to  work 
upon  genealogies  with  the  avidity  of  a 
herald ;  and  in  his  copy  of  Dugdale’s  Ori- 
gines,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  he  has 
filled  in  and  described  upon  the  margin  the 
arms  of  all  the  families  mentioned.  When 
with  vast  labor  he  had  threaded  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  science,  and  could  assign  at  a 
glance  any  portion  of  a  building  to  its  proper 
era.  Mason  urged  him  to  publish  the  results 
of  his  researches,  and  offered  to  make  the 
drawings  for  the  purpose.  But  Gray  knew 
no  other  use  for  time  than  to  while  it  away : 
and,  satisfied  that  his  pursuits  should  be  en¬ 
tertaining  to  himself,  he'would  never  submit 
to  the  slightest  exertion  to  make  them  bene¬ 
ficial  to  others. 

Not  long  before,  he  had  agreed  to  write,  in 
conjunction  with  Mason,  a  ^  History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry,”  in  which  the  authors  were  to  be 
classified  according  to  schools.  He  began 
at  the  beginning — examined  into  all  the 
sources  from  which  English  poetry  was  de¬ 
rived,  into  the  origin  of  rhyme,  and  the  early 
rules  of  metre.  He  transcribed  large  por¬ 
tions  of  Lydgate  from  a  variety  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  translated  the  specimens  of 
Norse  and  Welsh  song  which  are  printed  in 
his  works.  What  little  he  put  upon  paper 
is  enough  to  show  that  he  would  have  treat¬ 
ed  the  subject  with  the  depth  of  a  scholar, 
and  the  taste  and  elegance  of  a  poet ;  but 
the  plan  was  large,  the  workman  slow ;  and 
before  he  had  fairly  lud  the  foundation  he 
abandoned  the  design. 

A  few  of  his  opinions  of  modem  authors 
have  been  reported  by  his  friends,  or  are  to 
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be  found  scattered  about  bis  letters.  He  set 
Shakspeare  high  above  all  poets  of  all  ages 
and  countries.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
open  to  criticism  of  every  kind,  but  said  that 
he  should  not  care  to  be  the  person  who  un¬ 
dertook  it. 

After  observing,  in  his  comments  upon  the 
atheism  which  then  prevailed  in  France,  that 
perhaps  they  had  no  soul  on  the  continent, 
he  adds,  “  I  do  think  we  have  such  things 
in  England — Shakspeare,  for  example,  I  be¬ 
lieve  had  several  to  his  own  share.”  Spenser, 
who  is  the  poet’s  poet,  he  al  ways  read  for  a 
considerable  time  before  commencing  compo¬ 
sition.  He  had  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  Dryden,  and  told  Dr.  Beattie  that  if  there 
was  any  excellence  in  his  own  numbers,  he 
owed  it  entirely  to  that  great  master,  whose 
ear  was  admirable,  and  his  choice  of  words 
and  his  versification  singularly  happy  and 
harmonious.  His  “Absalom  and  Achitophel,” 
and  his  “  Theodore  and  Honoria,”  he  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  excellence,  and  esteemed 
his  plays  as  poetry,  though  not  as  dramas. 
His  prose  he  considered  to  be  little  inferior 
to  bis  verse.  Tickell’s  ballad  of  “  Colin  and 
Lucy”  he  thought  the  prettiest  in  the  world, 
and  it  would  be  prettier  still  if  the  last  eight 
lines  had  been  omitted.  Of  Thomson’s  "Cas¬ 
tle  of  Indolence”  be  observed,  rather  coldly, 
that  it  had  some  good  stanzas,  but  allowed 
that  he  had  one  talent  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  other  poet — that  of  depicting  the 
various  appearances  of  nature.  When  be 
attempted  to  be  moral.  Gray  considered  that 
he  failed  and  became  verbose — an  objection 
to  which  there  are  surely  many  signal  excep¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  pathetic  passage  of  the  peasant 
overwhelmed  in  the  snow-storm,  and  the  lines 
which  immediately  follow,  beginning,  "Ah ! 
little  think  the  gay,  licentious  proud.”  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  just  than  his  character  of 
Dr.  Akenside’s  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina¬ 
tion,”  and  the  concluding  reflection  is  one 
which  should  not  be  lost  upon  critics  : 


It  seems  to  me  above  the  middling,  and  now 
and  then,  but  for  a  little  while,  rises  even  to  the 
best,  particularly  in  description.  It  is  often  ob¬ 
scure  and  even  unintelligible,  and  too  much  infect¬ 
ed  with  the  Hutcheson  jargon ;  in  short,  its  great 
fault  is  that  it  was  published  at  least  nine  years  too 
early  ;  and  so  methinks  in  a  few  words  I  have  very 
nearly  despatched  what  may,  perhaps,  for  several 
years  have  employed  a  very  worthy  man  worth 
fifty  of  myself. 

Besides  his  other  reasons  for  moderating 
the  praise  of  Dr.  Akenside,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  no  greater  partiality 
for  blank  verse  than  had  Dr.  Johnson  himself, 


but  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  excepted  the  lambics 
of  Milton.  On  the  appearance  of  the  odes 
of  Warton  and  Collins  in  1746,  both  of  them 
authors  then  unknown  to  fame,  he  thus  de¬ 
livered  his  opinion : — 

It  is  odd  enough,  but  each  is  the  half  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  man,  and  the  one  the  counterpart  of  the 
other.  The  first  has  but  little  invention,  very 
poetical  choice  of  expression,  and  a  good  ear.  The 
second,  a  fine  fancy,  modelled  upon  the  antique,  a 
bad  ear,  great  variety 'of  words  and  images,  with  no 
choice  at  all.  They  both  deserve  to  last  some 
years,  but  will  not. 

He  should  rather  have  called  the  car  of 
Collins  uncertain  than  bad,  for  he  has  lines, 
stanzas,  and  one  or  two  entire  pieces  that  are 
almost  perfect  for  their  music  ;  and  when  he 
alleged  that  his  diction  was  more  copious 
than  select,  he  might  have  added  that  much 
of  his  language  is  peculiarly  fine.  Of  Dyer, 
Gray  said,  that  he  had  a  very  poetical  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  that  he  was  rough  and  injudicious ; 
defects  which  he  also  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Green,  whose  merits  he  specified  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  wit,  and  wood-notes  which  frequently 
broke  out  into  strains  of  genuine  poetry  and 
music.  Shenstone’s  "  School-Mistress”  he 
pronounced  "  excellent  of  its  kind  and  mas¬ 
terly,”  and  with  equal  truth  he  wrote  after 
reading  his  letters  : 

Poor  man !  he  was  always  wishing  for  money' 
for  fame,  and  other  distinctions ;  and  his  whole 
philosophy  consisted  in  living  against  his  will  in 
retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  taste  had 
adorned  ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people 
of  note  came  to  see  and  commend  it :  his  corre¬ 
spondence  is  about  nothing  else  but  this  place  and 
his  own  writings,  with  two  or  three  neighboring 
clergymen  who  wrote  verses  toa 

On  the  "  Deserted  Village  ”  being  read  to 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  man  is  a  poet.” 
Goldsmith  was  not  so  just  to  Gray,  and  spoke 
of  his  writings  in  very  disparaging  terms. 
Gray  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Walpole, 
that  "  London”  had  all  the  ease  and  spirit  of 
an  original,  and  this  before  the  name  of  the 
author  was  up  in  the  world.  He  disliked,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  style  of  John¬ 
son’s  prose,  the  noblest  specimen  of  which — 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Poets” — he  did  not  live  to 
read ;  but  he  respected  his  understanding  and 
goodness  of  heart,  and  used  to  tell,  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  his  benevolence,  that  he  would  go 
into  the  streets  with  a  pocketful  of  silver,  and 
give  the  whole  of  it  away  in  the  course  of  his 
walk. 

Gray  set  great  store  by  the  practical  wis¬ 
dom  of  Lord  Bacon’s  Essays  and  La  Bruydre’s 
Characters,  and  maintained  that  Machiave 
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'was  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  any  age  in 
any  nation  had  produced.  He  admired  the 
style  of  Algernon  Sydney’s  “Letters  from 
Italy,”  and  of  Bishop  Sherlock  he  said,  that 
he  had  given  some  specimens  of  pulpit  elo¬ 
quence  which  were  unparalleled  in  their  kind. 
He  thought  there  was  good  sense  and  good 
writing  in  the  sermons  of  Sterne,  and  that  in 
“Tristram  Shandy”  and  the  “Sentimental 
Journey”  he  sometimes  failed  in  his  humor, 
but  never  in  pathos.  He  praised  the  Clarissa 
of  Richardson  as  the  best-told  story  in  the 
world,  and  specified  a  merit  in  it  which  has 
seldom  been  noticed — that  the  consistency  of 
the  characters  is  preserved  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  lengthy  narrative  in  every  action, 
word,  and  look.  Lovelace  alone,  he  said,  was 
not  true  to  life,  owing  to  the  author  never  hav¬ 
ing  mixed  with  profiligates  of  rank.  He  placed 
Clarendon  at  the  head  of  all  our  historians, 
and  the  casual  mention  of  the  “  Life  written 
by  Himself”  is  coupled  with  a  remark  which 
is  no  inappropriate  conclusion  to  this  summa¬ 
ry  of  the  critical  judgments  of  Gray  : 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Cambridge’s  account  of 
it  before  it  came  out;  how  well  he  recollected 
all  the  faults,  and  how  utterly  he  forgot  all  the 
beauties  7  Surely  the  grossest  taste  is  better  than 
such  a  sort  of  delicacy. 

The  taste  of  Gray  was  pure,  but  it  was 
catholic,  and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  give 
prominence  to  merits  than  defects.  His 
greatest  literary  heresy  was  to  believe  Ossian 
genuine,  and  to  think  him  beautiful,  and  the 
world  has  decided  both  points  the  other  way. 

It  is  stated  of  Gray  by  one  of  his  Cam¬ 
bridge  friends,  Mr.  Temple,  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  original  historians 
of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  The  British 
Museum  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1759  ; 
and  his  curiosity  not  being  satiated  by  print¬ 
ed  books,  be  took  lodgings  in  July  in  South¬ 
ampton  Row,  that  he  might  ransack  the 
manuscripts  relative  to  the  history  of  his  own 
country.  The  reading-room  presented  a  differ¬ 
ent  scene  from  what  it  does  at  present.  There 
were  but  five  persons  in  all,  two  of  whom 
were  Prussians,  a  third  who  wrote  for  Lord 
Royston,  Dr.  Stukeley,  “  who,”  says  Gray, 
“writes  for  hinaself,  the  very  worst  person  he 
could  write  for,  and  I,  who  only  read  to  know 
if  there  is  any  thing  worth  writing.”  He  soon 
discovered  matter  to  his  mind,  and  passed 
four  hours  a  day  in  transcribing  state  papers 
with  the  diligence  of  a  copying-clerk.  He 
made  London  bis  bead-quarters  till  1762, 
and  all  this  time  continued  steady  in  a  pur¬ 
suit  which  bad  no  ulterior  purpose  whatever. 


His  residence  in  the  great  centre  of  business 
and  news  supplied  his  letters  with  some  in¬ 
teresting  paragraphs.  He  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  heard  Mr.  Pitt  the  sublime, 
and  his  mimic  Beckford  the  ridiculous.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  part  of  his  report  is  wanting, 
owing  to  Mason’s  mutilation  of  the  manu¬ 
script. 

.  .  .  clever,  and  forced  from  him  by  a  non¬ 
sensical  speech  of  Beckford’s.  The  second  was  a 
studied  and  puerile  declamation  on  funeral  honors 
on  proposing  a  monument  for  Wolfe.  In  the 
course  of  it,  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  one  handker¬ 
chief,  and  Beckford,  who  seconded  him,  cried  too, 
and  wiped  with  two  handkerchiefs  at  once,  which 
was  very  moving.  The  third  was  about  Gen. 
Amherst,  and  in  commendation  of  the  industry 
and  ardor  of  our  American  commanders,  very 
spirited  and  eloquent. 

There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  glorious  exploit  of  Wolfe,  which,  could 
Gray  have  known  it,  must  have  afforded 
him  more  gratification  than  all  the  praise  he 
ever  received,  and  made  him  feel  what  it  was 
to  be  a  poet.  On  the  memorable  night  which 
preceded  the  taking  of  Quebec,  when  the 
troops  were  drifting  in  silence  and  darkness 
down  the  river,  to  make  the  perilous  attempt 
to  scale  the  heights  of  Abraham,  Wolfe  mur¬ 
mured,  as  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  boat, 
the  “Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.” 
Upon  concluding  the  recitation,  he  said  to 
his  companions  in  arms,  “Now,  gentlemen,  I 
would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  poem 
to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-mor¬ 
row  !” 

Connected  with  the  same  great  event  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Jan.  23,  1760  : 

The  officer  who  brought  over  the  news,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  asked  how  long  Gen.  Town¬ 
send  commanded  in  the  action  after  Wolfe’s  death, 
answered,  “A  minute.  Sir.”  It  is  certain  he  was 
not  at  all  well  with  Wolfe,  who  for  some  time  had 
not  cared  to  consult  with  him,  or  communicate 
any  of  his  designs  to  him.  He  has  brought  home 
an  Indian  boy  with  him,  who  goes  about  in  his 
own  dress,  and  is  brought  into  the  room  to  divert 
his  company.  The  general  after  dinner  one  day 
had  l)?en  showing  them  a  box  of  scalps,  and  some 
Indian  arms  and  utensils.  When  they  were  gone, 
the  hoy  got  the  box,  and  found  a  scalp,  which  he 
knew  by  the  hair  belonged  to  one  of  his  own  na¬ 
tion.  He  grew  into  a  sudden  fury,  tlinugh  but 
eleven  years  old,  and  catching  up  one  of  the 
scalping-knives,  made  at  hia  master  with  intent 
to  murder  him,  who  in  hia  surprise  hardly  knew 
how  to  avoid  him ;  and  by  laying  open  hie  breast, 
making  signs,  and  with  a  few  words  of  French 
jargon  that  the  boy  understood,  at  last  with  much 
difficulty  pacified  him.  The  first  rejoicing-night 
he  was  terribly  frightened,  and  thoughtthe  bon¬ 
fire  was  made  for  him,  and  that  they  were  going 
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to  torture  and  devour  him.  He  is  mighty  fond  of 
L  venison,  blood*raw;  and  once  they  caught  him 

flourishing  his  knife  over  a  dog  that  lay  asleep  by 
I  the  Are,  bemuse  be  said  it  was  bon-manger  / 

(Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  III., 
Gray  records  two  observations  of  the  King, 
and  inferred  from  them  that  he  would  prove 
a  worthy  occupant  of  the  throne.  One  was  a 
I  reproof  to  the  courtly  chaplains  who  preached 

I  before  him.  ‘‘I  desire  those  gentlemen  may 

I  be  told  that  I  come  here  to  praise  God,  not 

!  to  hear  my  own  praises the  other,  his 

reply  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  asked  him 
j  what  sum  it  was  his  pleasure  should  be  laid 

l|  out  on  the  next  election.  “  Nothing,  my 

Lord.”  The  Duke  stared  and  said,  “  Sir,” 
and  the  King  reiterated,  “Nothing,  I  say,  my 
j  Lord  ;  I  desire  to  be  tried  by  my  country.*’ 

j  A  year  later,  (Jan.  31,  1761,)  and  we  get  the 

!  following  account  of  the  new  sovereign  and 

his  uncles : 

I  One  hears  nothing  of  the  King  but  what  gives 

one  the  best  opinion  of  him  imaginable.  I  hope  it 
may  hold.  The  royal  family  run  loose  about  the 
j  world,  and  people  do  not  know  how  to  treat  them, 

nor  they  how  to  be  treated.  They  visit  and  are 
visited.  Some  come  to  the  street-door  to  receive 
them,  and  that  they  say  is  too  much;  others  to 
^  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  that  they  think  is  too 

f  little.  Nobody  sits  down  with  them,  not  even  in 

their  own  houses,  unless  at  a  card-table,  so  that 
the  world  are  likely  to  grow  weary  of  the  honor. 
None  but  the  Duke  of  York  enjoy  themselves,  (you 
I  know  he  always  did,)  but  the  world  seems  weary 

of  this  honor  too,  for  a  different  reason.  I  have 
\  just  heard  no  bad  story  of  him.  When  he  was  at 

i  Southampton  in  the  summer,  there  was  a  clergy- 

I  man  in  the  neighorhood  with  two  very  handsome 

I  daughters.  He  had  soon  wind  of  them,  and  drop¬ 

ped  in  for  some  reason  or  other,  came  again  and 
again,  and  grew  familiar  enough  to  eat  a  bone  of 
their  mutton.  At  last  he  said  to  the  father,  “  Miss 

-  leads  a  mighty  confined-  life  here,  always  at 

home ;  why  can’t  you  let  one  of  them  go  and  take 
an  airing  now  and  then  with  me  in  my  chaise  ?” 
“Ah  !  Sir,”  says  the  parson,  “  do  but  look  at  them, 
a  couple  of  hale,  fresh -colored,  hearty  wenches. 
They  need  no  airing,  they  are  well  enough  ;  but 
there  is  their  mother,  poor  woman,  has  b^n  in  a 
declining  way  many  years;  if  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  would  give  her  an  airing  now  and  then,  it 
I  would  be  doing  us  great  kindness  indeed !” 

To  this  excellent  anecdote,  we  must  add 
j  another  relating  to  a  different  subject  and 

j  period,  but  which  is  told  by  Gray  about  the 

j  same  time  with  the  last: 

In  the  year  1688  my  Lord  Peterborough  had 
a  great  mind  to  well  with  Ijady  Sandwich. 
There  w-as  a  woman  who  kept  a  great  coffee¬ 
house  in  Pall  Mall,  and  she  had  a  miraculous  ca¬ 
nary  bird  that  pip^  twenty  tunes.  I^ady  Sand- 
^  wich  was  fond  of  such  things;  had  heard  of  and 
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seen  the  bird.  Lord  Peterborough  came  to  the 
woman  and  offered  her  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  it,. but  she  was  rich  and  proud  of  it,  and  would 
not  part  with  it  for  love  or  money.  However, 
he  watched  the  bird  narrowly,  observed  all  its 
marks  and  features,  went  and  bought  just  such 
another,  sauntered  into  the  coffee-room,  took  his 
opportunity  when  no  one  was  by,  slipped  the 
wrong  bird  into  the  cage,  and  the  right  into  his 
pocket,  and  went  off"  undiscovered  to  make  my 
Lady  Sandwich  happy.  This  was  just  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  good  while  after, 
going  into  the  same  coffee-house  again,  he  saw  his 
bird  there,  a  nd  said,  “  Well,  I  reckon  yon  would 
give  your  ears  now  that  you  had  taken  my  money.” 
“  Money !”  says  the  woman ;  “  no,  nor  ten  times 
that  money  now — dear  little  creature !  for  if  your 
Lordship  will  believe  me,  (as  I  am  a  Christian,  it 
is  true,)  it  has  moped,  and  moped,  and  never  once 
opened  its  pretty  lips  since  the  day  the  poor  King 
went  away !” 

This  very  loyal  Jacobite  bird,  as  the  land¬ 
lady  supposed  it  to  be,  which  moped  instead 
of  singing,  was  no  bad  type  of  Gray. 

The  next  occupation  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
course,  after  he  grew  tired  of  copying  manu¬ 
scripts  at  the  British  Museum,  was  Natural 
History,  and  to  this  he  remained  faithful  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  an  interleaved 
copy  of  Linnseus  always  lying  on  his  table, 
in  which  he  entered  what  he  read  in  other 
authors,  or  observed  for  himself.  In  his  tours 
he  hunted  after  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and 
plants,  and  wrote  minute  and  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  them  in  L.'ttin.  He  registered 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blew,  the 
variation  of  temperature,  the  state  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  birds 
began  to  sing,  and  flowers  to  blow.  Of  Bo¬ 
tany,  he  said  that  he  only  pursued  it  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  many  of 
his  other  inquiries  into  natural  phenomena 
seem  not  to  have  been  conducted  upon  any 
scientific  plan,  or  with  a  view  to  any  serious 
deduction.  The  mere  act  of  accumulating 
particularities  of  whatever  kind  appears  to 
have  afforded  him  pleasure.  He  was  a  de- 
vourer  of  travels,  and  some  specimens  of  his 
annotations,  relative  to  the  Persian,  Tartar, 
and  Chinese  dynasties,  which  Mr.  Mitford  has 
given  from  the  poet’s  copy  of  the  “  Voyages” 
of  Bergeron,  show  the  same  propensity  to 
revel  in  small  and  barren  facts.  Never  did  a 
man  with  so  much  mind  indulge  so  largely  in 
studies  which  left  his  intellect  in  abeyance. 

In  1 764  he  interested  himself  greatly  in  the 
contest  between  Lord  Hardwick  and  Lord 
Sandwich,  for  the  High  Stewardship  of  the 
University.  The  licentious  character  of  Lord 
Sandwich,  who  was  finally  unsuccessful,  is 
said  by  Mr.  Nicbolls  to  have  been  the  sole 
ground  of  Gray’s  hostility  to  him.  The  poet. 
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in  bis  ardor,  wrote  for  bis  own  private  satis¬ 
faction  a  satire,  which  he  did  not  venture  to 
publish,  entitled  the  “Candidatei  or  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Courtship.”  Walpole  had  a  copy, 
and  when  he  discovered  it  among  his  papers, 
after  Gray’s  death,  he  wrote  to  Mason  in  af¬ 
fected  raptures,  telling  him  he  had  found  the 
thing  m(^  worth  Bnding  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  lost  bwks  of  Livy,  nor  the 
longitude,  nor  the  philosopher’s  stone,  nor  all 
Charles  Fox  had  lost  “  I  am  in  a  panic,”  he 
continued,  ”  till  there  are  more  copies  than 
mine,  and  as  the  post  does  not  go  till  to-mor¬ 
row,  I  am  in  terror  lest  the  house  should  be 
burnt  to-night  I  have  a  mind  to  go  and 
bury  a  transcript  in  the  held — but  then,  if 
I  should  be  burnt  too,  nobody  would  know 
where  to  look  for  it.”  It  would  have  been 
well  if  the  few  lines  which  inspired  Walpole 
with  this  ridiculous  rhapsody  had  met  with 
the  fate  he  apprehended.  Gray’s  works 
would  not  then  have  been  dishgured  by  a 
page  which  does  no  credit  to  his  taste  or  his 
talents. 

Mason  was  now  meditating  marriage,  but 
was  slow  in  making  up  his  mind.  He  has 
not  properly,”  said  Gray,  in  accounting  for 
his  hesitation,  any  thing  one  can  call  a  pas¬ 
sion  about  him,  except  a  little  malice  and  re¬ 
venge.”  He  chose  his  wife  for  her  taciturni¬ 
ty  ;  but  however  much  he  may  have  abhorred 
pretentious  women,  he  must  have  been  mor¬ 
tified,  when  his  unpoetical  bride  crumpled  up, 
and  thrust  into  her  pocket,  a  copy  of  compli¬ 
mentary  verses  with  which  he  presented  her 
on  the  morning  of  their  marriage.  Gray 
describes  her  as  “a  pretty,  modest,  innocent, 
interesting  figure,  and  wben,after  a  brief  union 
of  eighteen  months,  she  died  of  consumption,  in 
March,  1767,  the  sorrow  of  her  husband  testi¬ 
fied  her  worth.  The  celebrated  epitaph  upon 
her  tomb  in  Bristol  Cathedral  must  have  owed 
its  fame  to  the  concluding  stanza — for  the  only 
fine  line  in  the  previous  portion  is  the  invoca¬ 
tion  to  his  dead  Maria  to  speak  from  the  tomb 
— and  this  concluding  stanza  is  now  known 
to  have  been  the  prt^uclioo  of  Gray.  He 
showed  the  original  verses  of  Mason  to  Mr. 
Nicholls,  saying,  “  This  will  never  do  for  an 
ending  ;  1  have  altered  them  thus  : 

“  Tell  them,  though  ’tis  an  awful  thing  to  die — 
Twas  e’en  to  thee — yet,  the  dread  path  once  trod. 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high. 

And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.” 

The  longer  these  lines  are  meditated,  the 
more  their  beauty  is  felt.  They  have  every 
merit  which  is  proper  to  the  kind  of  writing. 
Nothmg  can  be  finer  than  the  eulogy  on  the 


deceased,  implied  in  the  brief  parenthesis — 

“  ’T  was  e’en  to  thee” — nothing  more  rich  in 
sublime  consolation  than  the  sentence  which 
follows  —  nothing  more  severely  simple 
in  expression.  Nor  is  the  stanza  a  mere 
memento  to  the  individual  —  it  speaks,  as 
it  professes  to  do,  to  the  hearts  of  all  the 
world.  A  month  or  two  afterwards.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Drummond  requested  Mason  to  write 
an  epitaph  on  his  daughter.  They  were  both 
smarting  from  their  recent  loss,  and  they  wept 
together  like  children.  “But,”  said  Mason, 
in  sending  Gray  the  epitaph  which  was 
the  result  of  this  tender  scene,  “  it  cannot  be 
expected,  neither  would  I  wish  it  to  be  equal 
to  what  I  have  written  from  my  heart,  upon 
my  heart  of  hearts.”  It  has  been  remarked, 
since  Mr.  Mitford’s  recent  volume  revealed 
the  extent  of  Mason’s  obligations  in  his  poetry 
to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  his  friend, 
that  candor  required  ampler  acknowledgments 
than  were  ever  made  in  public ;  but  what  slight 
importance  the  author  of  Caractacus  attached 
to  the  assistance  he  received  may  readily  be 
inferred  from  his  assuming  the  entire  credit 
of  the  epitaph  on  his  Maria,  even  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  it  to  Gray  himself. 

Gray  visited  Scotland  in  1765,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Beattie,  at  whose 
suggestion  the  college  of  Aberdeen  offered  to 
confer  upon  the  English  poet  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  He  had  once  thought  of 
taking  it  at  Cambridge,  and  gave  it  up  from 
a  draad  of  being  confounded  with  Dr.  Gray, 
the  editor  of  Hudibras,  and  sharing  the  ridi¬ 
cule  which  attached  to  the  Commentary  of 
his  namesake.  He  declined  the  honor  which 
Aberdeen  had  designed  for  him,  and  assigned 
as  his  reason  that  it  might  look  like  a  slight  to 
his  own  university,  “  where  I  have  passed,” 
he  added,  “  so  many  easy  and,  I  may  say, 
happy  hours  of  my  life.” 

In  the  meanwhile  Gray’s  reputation  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Dodsley,  in  1768,  printed 
two  euitions  of  his  works,  one  of  1500  copies, 
the  other  of  750,  and  shortly  afterwards,  an 
edition  published  by  Foulis  of  Glasgow  was 
entirely  sold  off.  Another  piece  of  prosperi- 
w  awaited  him.  At  the  close  of  1762  the 
Professorship  of  Modern  History  fell  vacant, 
and  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  ask 
the  appointment  from  Lord  Bute.  He  was 
passed  over  in  favor  of  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 
Lowther,  Mr.  Brocket,  who  fell  from  his 
horse  in  July,  1768,  and  broke  his  neck.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  then  in  power,  aud  had 
for  his  private  secretary  hiS  former  tutor,  Mr. 
Stonehewer,  an  old  college  friend,  and  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Gray.  Without  the  solicitation 
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or  knowledge  of  the  poet,  the  private  secre¬ 
tary  spoke  a  good  word  to  the  Premier,  and, 
three  days  after  the  death  of  Brocket,  Gray 
received  the  appointment.  The  letter  of  the 
Duke  was  very  complimentary,  and  when  the 
poet  attended  the  levee,  which  his  shyness 
rendered  extremely  embarrasung,  the  King 
told  him  “he  had  a  particular  knowledge 
of  him.”  The  salary  was  400/.  a  year,  the 
equivalent  was  only  to  read  a  lecture  a  term, 
and  that  on  a  subject  with  which  the  new  pro¬ 
fessor  was  intimately  acquainted.  He  acted  on 
this  occasion  in  bis  wonted  manner.  He  drew 
up  plans  for  private  and  public  instruction ; 
be  laid  down  schemes  for  historical  study  ;  be 
composed  the  opening  of  his  inauguration 
thesis,  and  being  completely  exhausted  by 
this  faint  exertion,  be  relinquished  all  further 
attempts  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  easy 
office.  His  neglect  troubled  bis  conscience, 
and  he  relieved  his  mind  by  talking  of  resign¬ 
ing,  but  clung  to  hU  post  notwiibstanding. 
Though  failing  health  affords  some  apology 
for  his  conduct,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  bis  vigor  of  mind  and  strength  of  consti- 
tntion  were  more  than  equal  to  the  demand. 
It  was  the  self-indulgence  which  is  the  dark 
stain  upon  his  career,  that  kept  him  inactive, 
— a  continuance  of  those  long  habits  of  in¬ 
tellectual  epicurism,  which  shrank  from  every 
mental  occupation  that  involved  fatigue.  His 
labors,  after  all,  would  have  been  of  no  great 
service  if  they  had  assumed  the  form  that  he 
designed,  for,  being  free  to  speak  in  *what 
language  he  pleased,  be  absurdly  decided  to 
deliver  lectures  on  English  History  to  an 
English  audience  in  the  Latin  tongue.  He 
bad  an  opinion  that  “  lectures  read  in  public 
were  generally  things  of  more  ostentation 
than  use,”  and  he  seems  to  have  resolved 
that  his  should  be  for  ostentation  alone. 

Though  Qray’s  appointment  to  the  profes¬ 
sorship  did  not  prcMuce  its  proper  fruits,  it 
rave  rise  to  an  ode,  which  was  the  last  poem 
he  penned.  In  1769  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
Gray,  who  said  that  “  he  did  not  see  why 
gratitude  should  sit  silent,  and  leave  it  to 
expectation  to  sing,”  volunteered  to  write  the 
panegyrical  verses  which,  according  to  usage, 
are  set  to  music,  and  performed  at  the  instal¬ 
lation.  He  told  his  friends,  however,  that  he 
only  offered  what  be  expected  the  Duke  to 
ask,  and  what  it  was  impossible  to  refuse. 
In  addition  to  the  exertion  of  composing,  he 
shrunk  from  the  abuse  in  which  his  praise  of 
the  Chancellor  was  sure  to  involve  him  at  a 
period  of  such  political  excitement,  and  it 
was  long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to 


commence  bis  ode.  On  Mr.  Nicholls  knock¬ 
ing  one  morning  at  his  door,  he  threw  it  open, 
and  thundered  out  the  first  line  of  the  poem, 

—  Hence!  avaunt!  ’tis  holy  ground! 

The  astonished  Mr.  Nicholls  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  gone  crazy  during  the 
night,  but  it  was  the  exuberance  of  his  satis¬ 
faction  at  having  completed  his  task.  He 
thought  meanly  of  his  performance,  and  said 
that  the  music  was  as  good  as  the  words — 
that  the  former  might  be  taken  for  his,  and 
the  latter  for  Dr.  Randal’s.  “  I  do  not,”  he 
also  wrote  to  Dr.  Beattie,  “  think  the  verses 
worth  sendmg  you,  because  they  are  by  na¬ 
ture  doomed  to  live  but  a  single  day.”  The 
world  had  a  higher  opinion  of  them  than  the 
author,  and,  though  the  “  Ode  for  Music”  is 
not  equal  to  “  The  Bard,”  or  the  “  Progress 
of  Poetry,”  it  is  better  than  any  other  that 
was  ever  composed  for  a  kindred  purpose. 

In  the  winter  of  1769,  Mr.  Nicholls  fell  in  at 
Bath  with  Bonstetten,  a  young  Swiss  upon 
his  travels,  and,  conceiving  a  strong  parUal- 
ity  for  him,  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Gray.  His  youth,  bis  enthusiasm,  his  in¬ 
dustry,  bis  passion  for  knowledge,  interested 
the  poet,  who  formed  an  immediate  and 
violent  friendship  for  him.  He  read  English 
authors  with  the  young  foreigner  every  eve¬ 
ning  from  five  till  twelve,  and  after  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  Bonstetten  in  April,  1770,  wrote  both  of 
him  and  to  him  in  terms  of  greater  fondness 
than  he  ever  bestowed  upon  any  other  per¬ 
son.  “  Such  as  I  am,”  he  said,  “  I  expose 
my  heart  to  your  view,  nor  wish  to  conceal 
a  single  thought  from  your  penetrating  eyes.” 
But,  confidential  as  he  professed  himself,  be 
could  endure  no  allusion  to  his  poetry  or  to 
his  past  history.  When  Bonstetten  asked 
him  about  his  works,  he  remained  obstinately 
silent ;  and  to  the  question,  “  Why  do  you  not 
answer  me?”  he  was  silent  still.  His  ex¬ 
pectations  and  designs  in  life,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  bad  not  been  answered,  and 
be  was  the  victim  of  a  profound  and  increas¬ 
ing  chagrin.  The  society  of  Bonstetten  bad 
bdped  to  beguile  him,  and  the  loss  of  it,  to 
judge  from  his  letters,  turned  his  ordinary 
gloom  into  positive  misery.  “All  my  time,’’ 
he  wrote,  “  1  am  employed  with  more  than 
herculean  toil  in  pushing  the  tedious  hours 
along,  and  wishing  to  annihilate  them ;  the 
more  I  strive,  the  heavier  they  move,  and  the 
longer  they  grow.”  Happily  for  himself,  the 
wretched  conflict  was  not  far  from  its  close. 
The  gout,  to  which  he  had  been  subject  for 
many  years,  flew  to  his  stomach,  and  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1771,  an  attack  came  on  while 
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he  was  at  dinner  in  the  College  Hall.  He 
becanae  aware  in  a  day  or  two  that  bis  case 
was  hopeless,  and  said  to  a  cousin,  “  Molly, 

I  shall  die.”  No  other  conament  on  his  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution  escaped  his  lips.  He 
retiuned  his  senses  till  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  night  of 
the  80th  of  July,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  In  obedience  to  a  desire  expressed 
in  his  will,  he  was  buried  at  Stoke,  by  the 
side  of  his  mother. 

Gray  was  below  the  middle  height ;  his 
figure  well  made  and  slight,  but  inclining  lat¬ 
terly  to  plumpness.  His  countenance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Bryant,  was  pleasing,  without 
much  expression,  and  gave  no  indication  of 
extraordinary  powers.  The  print  prefixed 
to  Mason’s  Life  is  a  caricature  of  his  features, 
which  were  less  prominent  and  more  delicate¬ 
ly  rounded.  In  spite  of  sickness  and  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  the  poet  continued  to  the  last  a 
coxcomb  in  his  dress,  which  was  of  a  finical 
neatness.  Such  was  his  dislike  of  seeming 
old,  jhat  when  his  eyesight  began  to  wane, 
he  suffered  considerable  inconvenience  rather 
than  be  seen  in  spectacles.  His  manners 
were  of  a  piece  with  his  appearance.  He  no  j 
doubt  aim^  at  refinement,  but  the  impression 
they  left  upon  others  was  that  of  morbid  and 
effeminate  delicacy,  which  was  made  worse 
by  the  circumstance  that  much  of  it  was  not 
even  felt  by  himself,  and  was  only  assumed 
for  effect.  His  friends,  conscious,  says  Mason, 
of  his  superior  excellences,  thought  his  fas¬ 
tidiousness  not  only  pardonable  but  enter¬ 
taining.  Mr.  Temple  asserts,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  de¬ 
fects,  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  had  been  told 
by  several  who  knew  him  intimately  that  it 
was  often  exceedingly  troublesome  to  those 
about  him.  Vulgarity  in  others,  either  of 
manner  or  sentiment,  quite  overset  him.  His 
own  squeamish  and  over-acted  elegance  was 
vulgarity  likewise,  but  because  it  belonged  to 
an  opposite  extreme,  and  was  that  of  the 
man-milliner  instead  of  the  rustic,  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  failing.  In  his  address  he  was 
formal  and  distant,  and  to  many  supercilious. 

Several  causes  combined  to  keep  him  silent 
.ti  company, — a  natural  reserve,  a  frequent 
contempt  of  bis  audience,  and  the  loss,  as  he 
alleged,  of  bis  versatility  of  mind  from  living 
retired.  His  taciturnity  was  increased  if  the 
hilarity  of  the  circle  rose  above  a  subdued 
and  gentle  mirth.  “I  grow  so  old,”  he 
wrote,  when  he  was  just  turned  forty,  “  that 
I  own  people  in  high  spirits  and  gayety  over¬ 
power  me,  and  entirely  take  awav  mine.  1 
can  yet  be  diverted  with  their  sallies,  but  if 


they  appear  to  take  notice  of  my  dulness,  it 
sinks  me  to  nothing.”  On  one  occasion  when 
he  joined  a  picnic  party,  and  the  laughter- 
loving  company  “  would  allow,”  as  he  says, 

“  nothing  to  the  sulkiness  of  his  disposition,” 
Lady  Ailesbury  reported  to  Walpole  that  he 
opened  his  lips  only  once  throughout  the 
day,  and  then  it  was  to  reply — “Yes,  my 
lady,  I  believe  so.”  He  never  quite  unbent 
in  bis  own  circle,  but  kept  up  his  dignity, 
and  selected  his  words  and  formed  them  into 
measured  sentences  with  so  much  care,  that 
his  conversation,  which  was  otherwise  excel¬ 
lent,  wanted  the  charm  of  sociality  and  ease. 
Walpole  and  George  Montague  agreed  in 
thinking  him  the  worst  company  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Beattie,  whose  acquaintance  with 
him  was  brief,  has  asserted  that  “  he  was 
happy  in  a  singular  facility  of  expression, 
and  delivered  his  observations  without  any 
appearance  of  sententious  formality;”  and 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
his  studied  talk  might  seem  familiarity  itself 
when  contrasted  with  the  harangues  which 
were  called  conversation  by  the  ^otch  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  that  day.  He  was  very  satirical, 
and  appears  to  have  had  a  capacity  for  biting 
repartees.  He  had  no  toleration  for  his 
inferiors  in  knowledge ;  but  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  he  value  talent  unless  it  was 
associated  with  worth,  and  his  friends  admit 
that  he  practised  the  virtues  he  demanded 
in  others.  Mason  enumerates  among  his 
good  qualities  that  he  was  an  economist 
without  avarice,  and  when  his  circumstances 
were  at  the  lowest,  gave  away  sums  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  ampler  purse. 
“  Remember,”  Gray  nobly  says,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Nicholls,  "  that  honesta  res  est  Iceta 
paupertas.  I  see  it  with  respect,  and  so  will 
every  one  whose  poverty  is  not  seated  in  their 
mind ;  there  is  but  one  real  evil  in  it — take 
my  word  who  know  it  well — and  that  is,  that 
you  have  less  the  power  of  assisting  others 
who  have  not  the  same  resources  to  support 
them.” 

With  his  love  of  literature,  and  owing  all 
his  consideration  to  it,  he  yet  could  not  bear 
to  be  thought  a  professed  man  of  letters, 
but  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  who  read  for  his  amusement.  He 
was  free  from  the  weakness  of  being  ashamed 
of  bis  origin,  or  he  would  not  have  introduced 
into  the  portion  of  the  Elegy  which  is  de¬ 
scriptive  of  himself  the  line — 

Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humbk  birth  ; 
but  the  “  humble  birth  may  have  made  him 
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over- eager  to  prove  that  he  had  risen  above 
it.  To  imagine,  nevertheless,  that  he  endan* 
gered  his  gentility  by  the  exertion  of  his 
genius,  that  he  was  degraded  by  the  useful 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  elevated  by 
allowing  them  to  run  to  waste,  must  be 
numbered  among  the  superlative  “  follies  of 
the  wise.” 

He  was  considered  by  Mason  to  have  an 
excellent  taste  in  music,  which  is  rendered 
more  than  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  he  dis¬ 
liked  the  compositions  of  Handel.  He  made 
one  exception  in  favor  of  the  chorus,  “No 
more  to  Ammon’s  God,”  which  he  allowed 
to  be  wonderful.  He  played  upon  the  harp¬ 
sichord,  but  without  much  execution,  and 
sang  with  judgment,  though  his  voice  was 
feeble.  Vocal  music  was  what  he  chiefly 
valued.  He  could  rarely  be  brought  to  dis¬ 
play  his  skill  before  others ;  and  Walpole, 
who  once  prevailed  on  him  after  much 
solicitation,  observed  the  pain  to  him  to  be 
so  great  that  it  took  away  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  performance.  When  young,  he  drew 
respectably  in  crayons,  and,  as  is  proved  by 
the  criticisms  he  wrote  on  painting  and 
sculpture  during  his  tour  in  Italy,  had  a  fine 
eye  for  form  and  color,  as  well  as  for  the 
more  obvious  beauties  of  expression.  Though 
he  said  that  the  only  original  talent  of  the 
English  in  matters  of  taste  was  their  skill  in 
laying  out  grounds,  of  which  neither  Italy 
nor  France  had  the  least  notion,  nor  could 
comprehend  when  they  saw  it,  he  yet  set  little 
store  by  the  art,  and  reserved  most  of  his 
admiration  for  bolder  prospects.  The  diary 
which  he  kept  of  the  journey  he  made  to  the 
Lakes  in  the  autumn  of  176!)  attests  his  ex¬ 
quisite  relish  for  the  charms  of  scenery,  and 
evinces  a  rare  faculty  for  picturesque  de¬ 
scription.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  “  Gray  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in 
England” — an  extraordinary  observation  for 
so  sensible  a  man.  It  would  have  been  just 
as  true  to  afhrm  that  he  was  the  first  dis¬ 
coverer  of  hills,  trees,  sky,  and  water.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  writer  who  system¬ 
atically  attempted  to  depict  the  appearance 
of  the  country  in  prose,  but  it  would  be  pre¬ 
posterous  to  doubt,  even  if  there  were  not  a 
thousand  passages  in  preceding  authors  to 
testify  to  the  fact,  that  other  eyes  before  his 
had  been  alive  to  the  loveliness  of  an  English 
landscape. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Gray  was  ever 
in  love,  and  the  singular  absence  of  all  allusion 
to  the  passion  in  his  poetry  confirms  the 
impression  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
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it.  A  song  of  two  stanzas,  composed  at  the 
request  of  Miss  Speed,  and  borrowed  from 
the  French,  will  hardly  be  considered  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  might  have  been 
written  by  an  anchorite.  He  does  not  even 
seem  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  ordinary 
society  of  women,  and  the  wives  of  his  inti¬ 
mates  are  never  mentioned  with  much  cordi¬ 
ality.  But  he  was  warm  and  ste-ady  in  his 
friendships,  and  was  justified,  when  he  drew 
his  own  character  at  twenty- four,  in  putting 
on  the  good  side  “a  sensibility  for  what 
others  feel,  an  indulgence  for  their  faults  and 
weaknesses,  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  detestation 
of  every  thing  else,” — provided  only  that  we 
understand  by  “others”  the  few  associates 
whom  he  had  taken  to  his  heart.  Those  few, 
in  spite  of  his  foibles,  repaid  his  attachment, 
and  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence. 

His  letters  were  esteemed  by  Cowper  the 
best  in  the  language,  and  there  are  excellent 
judges  who  continue  to  allot  them  the  first 
place.  Considered  as  a  collection,  they  would 
be  far,  in  our  opinion,  from  deserving  that 
distinction,  even  if  they  had  not  been  eclipsed 
by  Cowper’s  own.  The  letters  of  eminent 
men  are  in  general  thrown  oflf  by  the  way  as 
the  hasty  supplement  to  more  important 
avocations.  Cowper’s,  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  were  the  whole  produce  of  his 
understanding.  There  is  internal  evidence 
that  they  were  not  formal  compositions,  but 
as  the  thoughts  and  doings  or  which  they 
treat  had  his  undivided  attention,  the  materi¬ 
als  were  always  in  a  course  of  preparation. 
Gray  was  under  circumstances  quite  as  fa¬ 
vorable,  but  it  was  not  his  habit  to  put  his 
mind  into  his  letters  to  the  same  extent. 
Very  much  of  what  he  tells  is  related  so 
barely  that  it  conveys  no  pleasurable  infor¬ 
mation,  and  much  more  is  about  persons 
and  things  that  have  now  no  interest  for  the 
world.  Of  his  own  pursuits  and  habits  there 
is  considerably  less  than  we  should  desire. 
It  is  in  passages  only  that  his  letters  exhibit 
uncommon  merit;  and  though  the  better 
portions  are  of  no  great  bulk,  there  is  at  least 
variety  of  excellence, — criticisms,  anecdotes, 
reflections,  sketches  of  character,  passages  of 
humor  and  pathos,  descriptions  of  public 
scenes  and  of  natural  scenery.  One  charm 
pervades  the  whole,  that  of  perfect  ease 
conjoined  to  a  peculiarity  of  manner  which 
reads  at  first  like  affectation,  but  which  is 
soon  felt  to  be  natural  to  the  writer,  and 
delightfully  characteristic  of  him.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  more  playfully  familiar  in 
bis  letters  than  in  his  conversation. 

The  poetry  of  Gray,  omitting  the  few 
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pieces  which  contribute  nothing  to  his  fame, 

18  of  two  distinct  kinds :  the  minor  odes  and 
the  Elegy,  which  treat  of  common  feelings 
and  appearances ;  and  his  three  larger  lyrics, 
of  which  the  materials  are  drawn  from  civil 
and  literary  history. 

It  was  objected  by  Johnson  to  the  “  Pros¬ 
pect  of  Eton  College,”  that  “it  suggested 
nothing  to  Gray  which  every  beholder  did 
not  equally  think  and  feel,”  and  it  has  been 
repeated  by  critic  after  critic  that  no  other 
poet  has  copied  so  much  of  his  language 
from  his  predecessors.  Familiar  ideas  and 
borrowed  diction  appear  to  exclude  original¬ 
ity,  and  yet  of  what  poem  is  the  “  Ode  on 
Eton  College”  the  echo,  and  where  is  the 
verse  that  is  more  individual  than  that  of 
Gray  ?  The  assertion  of  Johnson  is  true,  but 
what  he  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  piece  is 
the  very  quality  which  has  constituted  its 
merit  with  the  world  at  large.  The  things 
which  stir  mankind  most  deeply  are  of  uni¬ 
versal  experience.  To  single  out  these  mov¬ 
ing  topics,  to  clothe  them  in  language  which 
gives  precision  to  the  sentiment,  and  brings 
it  back  to  the  mind  with  the  freshness  of 
reality,  to  invest  an  old  but  touching  thought 
with  new  beauty  by  the  felicity  of  the  phrases 
and  the  melody  of  the  verse  —  this  is  the 
difficulty  which  few  have  overcome ;  this  is 
the  species  of  poetry  of  which  the  use  and 
pleasure  is  most  widely  spread  ;  and  this  it 
18  which  makes  the  glory  and  popularity  of 
Gray : 

The  deep  recesses  of  his  heart 

The  common  woes  and  joys  conceal ; 

But  genius  owns  the  potent  art 
To  speak  what  others  only  feel. 

That  Gray  embroidered  his  verse  with  expres¬ 
sions  culled  far  and  wide  is  equally  certain, 
but  the  same  charge  may  be  brought  against 
Milton,  and  the  practice  detracts  little,  if  at 
all,  from  the  merit  of  the  author,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  whatever  from  the  gratification 
of  the  reader,  where  the  words  are  brought 
into  new  combinations  in  a  way  to  produce  a 
totally  distinct  effect.  Many  of  the  phrases 
which  have  been  tracked  to  their  source  owe 
all  their  beauty  to  Gray’s  application  of  them, 
and  many  of  the  remaining  expressions  which 
have  since  passed  into  the  language  were 
entirely  his  own.  It  is  curious  to  find  him 
congratulating  himself  on  the  want  of  that 
verbal  memory  of  which  his  works  furnish 
such  abundant  evidence,  and  expressing  a  fear 
lest  he  should  have  been  led,  if  he  had  pos¬ 
sessed  it,  to  imitate  too  much. 

It  required  unusual  judgment  and  self-de¬ 


nial  to  keep  above  worn-out  commonplaces 
in  the  Elegy,  and  the  sentiments  are  less 
obvious  than  those  on  the  “Ode  on  Eton 
College,”  but  still  they  are  the  same  as  must 
have  constantly  oocur^  to  many  moralizers 
besides  Gray.  The  originality  is  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  ideas  are  expressed,  which  was 
always,  he  said,  the  great  point  with  him ; 

“  not  meaning  by  expression  the  mere  choice 
of  words,  but  the  wnole  dress,  fashion,  and 
arrangement  of  a  thought.”  The  scene,  the 
hour,  the  sentiments,  and  the  metre  are  in 
perfect  keeping,  and  combine  to  produce  that 
harmony  of  gentle  pathos  which  at  once  sad¬ 
dens  and  soothes.  The  idea  of  making  a 
transition  from  the  general  refiections  to  him¬ 
self  was  an  unhappy  after-thought,  and  all 
from  the  line — 

For  thee,  who,  tnindful  of  the  unhonored  dead, 

up  to  the  end,  is  of  an  inferior  stamp.  The 
language  is  of  a  magical  beauty.  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  has  pointed  out  a  few  forced  rhymes 
and  faulty  expressions,  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
fended  ;  and  Goldsmith  has  complained  that 
it  is  overloaded  with  epithets,  which  here 
and  there  is  the  case ;  but  in  general  the 
descriptive  force  of  the  epithets  is  one  of  its 
conspicuous  merits,  for  Gray  had  the  faculty 
of  hitting  upon  that  word  of  the  language 
which  best  defined  bis  idea,  and  made  it  felt 
by  the  reader. 

The  poetry  of  Gray  which  treats  of  fa¬ 
miliar  subjects  belongs  to  the  first  period  of 
his  English  compositions.  In  them  he  drew 
from  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  his  heart, 
and  the  native  melancholy,  plaintive  but  not 
morbid,  with  which  be  colored  every  thing,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  hold  which  his 
pieces  take  on  the  mind.  He  there  displays 
the  real  bent  of  his  genius,  which  was  rather 
tender  than  sublime.  What  Johnson  said  of 
his  Pindaric  Odes — that  they  were  forced 
plants  raised  in  a  hot- bed,  and  again,  that 
Gray  was  tall  by  walking  on  tip-toe — is  not 
devoid  of  justice.  This  is  now  a  more  com¬ 
mon  opinion  than  it  used  to  be  formerly. 
“They  are,  I  believe,”  says  Hazlitt,  “gene¬ 
rally  given  up  at  present :  they  are  stately 
and  pedantic,  a  kind  of  methodical  borrowed 
frenzy.”  fir  Walter  Scott  thought  them 
stiff  and  artificial,  and  Lord  Byron  consi¬ 
dered  that  Gray’s  reputation  would  have 
been  higher  if  he  had  written  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  his  Elegy.  To  us  it  appears  that  his 
odes,  and  especially  “  The  Bard,”  which  is 
much  the  finest,  contain  delicious  strtuns,  but 
that  taken  as  a  whole  they  are  not  first-rate. 
The  words  and  verse  of  the  “  Progress  of 
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Poetry”  are  glowing  enough,  but  many  of 
the  ideas  are  frigid  and  far-fetched.  The 
“  Bard”  is  a  grand  conception,  and  has  more 
vigor  of  sentiment  than  the  companion  ode,  | 
but  the  dramatic  energy,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  opening  burst,  is  not  well  sustained. 
Whatever  bears  the  marks  of  painful  elabo¬ 
ration  must  be  to  some  extent  formal ;  fer¬ 
vor  is  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and  in 
passages  intended  to  be  passionate,  the  smell 
of  the  lamp  destroys  the  nature  and  mars 
the  effect. 

The  language  of  his  other  pieces  is  rich, 
but  not  luxuriant ;  in  his  Pindarics,  it  is  or¬ 
nate  to  excess,  and  the  metaphors  and  per- 
sonihcations,  a  few  of  which  are  superb,  are 
sometimes  pushed  to  the  boundaries  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  even  cross  the  confines. 
The  praise  of  Shakspeare,  which  was  a  fa¬ 
vorite  passage  with  the  author,  because  he 
thought  it  had  the  merit  of  being  original 
where  novelty  was  hardly  possible,  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  defect.  The  picture  of  Nature 
presenting  the  pencil  and  keys  to  the  child, 
and  of  his  smiling  at  her  awful  face,  is  gro¬ 
tesque  in  pro^rtion  to  the  vividness  with 
which  it  is  realized,  and  is  not  redeemed  by 
any  ingenuity  in  the  conception.  The  re¬ 
presentation,  too,  of  the  mighty  mother  as 
wearing  a  terrible  countenance,  is  peculiarly 
inapplicable  to  the  universal  genius  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  whose  comic  powers  are  not  inferior 
to  bis  tragic.  In  the  lines  which  follow  on 
Milton,  the  ascribing  his  blindness  to  his 
contemplation  of  the  dazzling  glories  of  hea¬ 
ven,  which  he  only  viewed  in  imagination,  is 
certainly  a  conceit,  but  there  is  a  grandeur 
in  the  passage  which  even  this  blemish,  seri¬ 
ous  as  it  is,  could  not  destroy. 


If  Gray  had  been  more  sparing  of  his 
metaphors,  they  would  have  gmned  in  effect, 
and  we  should  have  had  less  of  that  obscurity 
which  it  is  idle  to  defend,  and  which,  in  “The 
Progress  of  Poetry,”  is  entirely  produced  bv 
the  resolution  to  tell  every  thing  in  the  high 
figurative  style.  He  frequently  fails  to  pre¬ 
serve  consistency  in  his  images.  Dr.  A  ken- 
side  remarked  that  the  keys  in  the  panegyric 
on  Shakspeare,  which  are  employed  at  first 
to  imlock  a  gate,  are  made  at  the  end  “  to 
ope  a  source.  Dr.  Johnson  has  exposed 
some  similar  slips,  and  throughout  Gray's 
poems  there  is  often  a  want  of  coherence 
between  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  either  of 
grammar  or  of  sense.  The  fault  arose  from 
his  mode  of  composition.  Instead  of  putting 
down  his  thoughts  as  they  sprang  up  in  his 
mind,  he  polished  every  line  as  he  proceeded, 
and  in  the  repeated  changes  of  expression,  a 
later  verse,  which  was  correct  in  the  first 
conception,  came  to  harmonize  imperfectly 
with  what  went  before. 

In  tbe  management  of  his  metre  Gray 
has  no  superior.  Ills  ear  was  exquisite,  and 
the  few  harsh  lines — and  very  harsh  they 
are — which  are  to  be  found  in  his  poetry, 
were  evidently  left  because  be  preferred  to 
sacrifice  the  melody  to  the  expression.  The 
greatness  of  his  reputation,  contrasted  with 
the  small  extent  of  the  compositions  upon 
which  it  is  built,  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  singular  excellence.  Whether  the  slow 
and  mosaic  workmanship  of  Gray  was  an  in¬ 
dication  of  genius,  has  often  been  questioned, 
but  none  except  the  few  who  were  jealous 
of  his  popularity  have  ever  hesitated  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  his  happiest  poetry  must  be  classed 
among  the  most  perfect  in  tbe  world. 


The  Incarnation  ov  Smallness. — W'e  are 
indebted  to  the  Scottish  Review  for  the 
following  just  appreciation  of  Pope  : 

“  Pope  was  essentially  and  exquisitely 
small ;  his  clenched  fist  of  anger  is  just  a 
nut ;  bis  love  is  an  intense  burning  drop  ;  the 
dance  of  his  fancy  reminds  you  of  that  led  by 
angels  on  tbe  point  of  a  needle ;  and  when 
in  the  convivial  vein  he  tipples,  it  is  in  thimble¬ 
fuls.  His  sarcastic  sting  is  very  sharp  and 
small,  and  be  takes  care  never  to  spill  an 
infinitesimal  of  tbe  venom.  Like  Tom  Moore 
after  him,  he  is  a  poetic  Homoeopath,  and 
whether  he  try  to  kill  you  with  laughter  or 


to  cure  you  with  sense,  be  must  deal  in  minute 
and  intensely  concentrated  doses.  When  he 
invents,  as  in  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  it 
is  a  minute  machinery  of  sylphs  and  gnomes  ; 
when  he  attacks,  it  is  the  dynasty  of  the 
“  Dunces,”  that  small  infantry  ;  when  he 
examines  works  of  art,  it  is  through  a  micro¬ 
scope  ;  when  he  describes  love,  it  is  that  tin^ 
tortured  mimicry  of  the  great  passion,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  such  nauseous  beings  as  Eloisa  and 
Abelard ;  and  when  he  translates,  he  hangs 
cymbals  on  the  stalwart  arms  of  old  Homer, 
and  turns  his  majestic  pace  into  a  jingle  or 
tinkling  sound.  ” 
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sent  good,  and  of  infinite  promise.  We  are 
mutual  instructors  on  a  gigantic  scale.  After 
too  often  wasting  our  common  strength  at 
the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  returning  mutual 
outrage  with  stem  defiance,  we  seem  to  be 
agreed  in  collecting,  out  of  the  wayward 
past,  warnings  that  may  help  to  make  the 
future  truly  glorious.  With  admitted  im- 

f>erfections  enough  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
antic,  improvements  may  be  hastened  by 
the  abandonment,  on  oor  part,  of  the  ancient 
British  boast,  of  our  being  the  solitary 
“  teachers  of  the  nations  how  to  live.”  Our 
brethren  in  the  United  States  are  not  only 
capable  of  doing  their  share  of  the  great 
work  of  the  world’s  progress,  but  they  are 
naturally  pleased  to  have  their  capacity  for 
it  appreciated  in  the  fair  way  which  our  re¬ 
cent  literature  exhibits. 

This  good  feeling  between  us  did  not  al¬ 
ways  prevail.  On  the  contrary,  the  time  is 
not  remote  when  every  mail  from  Europe 
threw  New  York  readers  into  a  fever  of  ex¬ 
citement,  rapidly  spread  south  and  west,  at 
the  rash  speculations  of  our  prejudiced  tra¬ 
vellers  concerning  the  threatened  convulsions 
of  the  States,  or  some  exaggerated  American 
deformity ; — imputations  easily  transferred 
from  travellers’  books  to  more  mischievous 
political  reviews.  Then  came  the  offensive 
gossip  of  party  newspapers,  in  the  less  ela¬ 
borate  correspondence  of  our  sojourners  in 
America.  Even  diplomatists,  with  all  their 
prudence,  were  tainted  and  disturbed  by  the 
bad  spirit  prevalent  in  those  days  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  to  each 
other.  Our  most  brilliant  statesman,  George 
Canning,  was  indiscreet  enough  to  sneer  at 
the  “  bits  of  bunting”  that  wave  over  the 
heads  of  our  western  cousins ;  and  the  witti- 
.  est  of  reviewers,  Sydney  Smith,  did  not  see 
that  it  merely  betrayed  bis  own  intellectual 
poverty  to  ask  “Who  reads  an  American 
book?”  when  already  Hamilton  had  written 
a  political  volume,  not  less  classical  in  style 
than  wise  in  principle;  when  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  had  written  a  Life  of  Washington, 
with  which  whole  generations  of  us  are  fami¬ 
liar  ;  and  Brockden  Brown  had  written  ro- 


“A  NKW  phase  in  American  life”  is  pre¬ 
senting  itself  in  very  striking  characters  to 
the  English  reading  public ;  and  it  occurs  at 
a  time  when  that  public  is  exceedingly  well 
disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  best  re¬ 
sults  of  transatlantic  experience.  It  consists 
of  the  Americans’  foreign  travel,  and  of  their 
residence  in  foreign  countries  for  the  sake  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  hterature,  of  science,  of  self¬ 
culture,  of  professional  occupation,  and  of 
amusement,  to  a  degree  quite  unprecedented. 
To  these  several  motives  for  visiting  foreign 
countries  must  be  added  the  calls  of  a  rapid¬ 
ly-improving  trade,  and  the  impulse  of  re¬ 
ligious  missions;  together  with  the  extensivq^ 
employment  of  eminently  intellectual  men  in 
the  American  diplomacy,  in  their  consular 
service,  and  in  their  expeditions  of  discovery. 
The  evidence  of  numerous  good  books,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  within  a  few 
years,  proves  that  the  American  people  are 
turning  their  various  relations  with  foreign 
countries  to  an  excellent  account ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  by  persevering  in  this  right 
way,  they  will  materially  advance  their  own 
intellectual  and  social  progress;  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  decisive  influence  which  these 
good  fruits  of  democracy  must  have  upon  the 
great  political  question  of  the  day — whether 
the  nations  shall  or  shall  not  be  less  and  less 
subject  to  despotic  rule.  The  books  referred 
to  are  so  numerous,  and  so  replete  with  va¬ 
rious  excellences,  that  they  really  constitute 
a  most  important  contribution  to  our  com¬ 
mon  literature;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them 
are  written  in  a  friendly  spirit  towards  Eng¬ 
land,  without  shrinking  from  suitable  free¬ 
dom  in  their  notices  of  what  the  fairest 
minds  among  ourselves  wish  to  alter. 

This  is  a  condition  of  things  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  general  advantage. 
The  interchange  of  the  results  of  high  intel¬ 
ligence  and  correct  taste  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  is  full  of  substantial  pre- 


Professor 
ith  lUas- 


*  A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851. 
Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  College, 
tratione.  New  York.  2  vola  8vo. 
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mances,  not  even  now  forgotten,  after  the 
times  of  Scott  and  Cooper.  Such  taunts 
were  repaid,  of  course,  with  interest,  in  hearty 
hatred  of  the  “Britishers.”* 

A  better  day  is  arrived.  American  books 
are  now  read  eagerly  by  all  classes ;  and  our 
common  literature  is  likely  to  run  the  stronger 
and  the  clearer  as  its  double  current  takes  a 
broader  direction.  Our  most  estimable  peo¬ 
ple  now  visit  the  United  States,  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  friendship  with  their  citizens,  as  well 
as  to  study  their  extraordinary  progress.  It 
is  almost  a  common  incident,  that  the  Car¬ 
lisles,  the  Stanleys,  4he  Ellesmeres,  the 
Lyells,  and  the  Chamberses,  should  be  hos¬ 
pitably  received  in  the  Far  West,  to  bring 
back  useful  lessons,  to  lecture,  and  to  write 
upon  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  visitors 
from  the  United  States  among  us  discover, 
with  Mr.  Tappan,|  that  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  against  the  Americans  are  not 
only  wearing  away,  but  they  are  becom¬ 
ing  supplanted  by  good-will,  according  as  a 
better  acquaintance  advances,” — testimony 
that  is  the  more  valuable,  since  recent  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  visit  of  Kossuth  to 
America  had  excited  some  conflicting  senti¬ 
ments  respecting  England. 

On  both  sides  diplomacy  lends  its  aid  to 
cement  this  concord.  Mr.  Consul  James, 
besides  writing  popular  books  on  America, 
supports  the  young  attachi,  Bulwer,  at  a 
patriotic  dinner  in  New  York,  in  responding 
to  American  eulogies  so  well  merited  by  both 
of  these  worthy  British  names;  whilst  the 
reproaches  opportunely  and  eloquently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rushton  before  a 
numerous  assembly  of  both  nations  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  against  negro  slavery,  were  received 
with  iutinite  go^-humor  by  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  who  admitted  that  warm  friends 
of  America,  such  as  Mr.  Rushton  was  known 
to  be,  were  entitled  to  give  to  her  counsel 
that  might  wound,  but  in  wounding  will  help 
to  cure. 

Offences  will  come ;  but  they  now  come 
with  quick  compensations.  Steam  and  the 
electric  telegraph  pass  us  rapidly  over  grave 
international  difliculties;  and  a  slip  of  the 


*  One  of  the  recent  American  travellers  in  Eng* 
land  says  he  never  saw  the  soubriquet  “  Britisher,” 
except  in  an  English  book,  nor  did  ne  ever  hear  the 
term  till  he  came  to  England. — “An  American 
Farmer  in  England,”  p.  219.  Wo  venture  never¬ 
theless,  to  retain  it  as  a  genuine  Americanism  of  the 
bad  time. 

f  H.  P.  Tappjui’o  “  Step  from  the  New  World  to 
the  Old,  with  Thoughts  upon  the  Good  and  Evil  in 
both.”  New  York.  2  vols.  3vo.  1858. 


pen  b  80  soon  rebuked,  that  the  correction 
of  it  is  a  practical  lesson  to  offenders,  as  well 
as  an  amends  to  the  offended.  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray  will,  hereafter,  study  the  “Annual  Re¬ 
gister”  more  critically,  upon  finding  that  hb 
blunder  about  a  “  better  cause”  than  the 
Americans  fought  for  in  ’76,  returns  to  him¬ 
self  from  half  the  bookstores  in  the  Union  in 
the  unpleasing  form  of  orders  for  his  writings 
cancelled  ;  or  in  that  of  their  being  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  the  town-crier.  The  loss  of  so  many 
buyers  of  one’s  book  is  something  to  care  for. 
But  that  is  the  bast  of  the  punishment.  The 
chief  is  the  loss  of  reading,  and  of  the  fair 
fame  which  millions  of  readers  confer  on  the 
popular  author.  Mr.  Thackeray’s  disagree¬ 
able  palinodia  of  penitence  would  not  have 
been  needed,  bad  he  but  thought  of  the  na¬ 
tural  sensitiveness  which  bygone  events  have 
left  lingering  among  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  readers  of  Biilish  books.  This  in¬ 
cident  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

In  “  The  Newcomes,”  Mr.  Thackeray  says : 
“  When  Mr.  Washington  was  heading  the 
American  rebels  with  a  courage,  it  must  be 
confessed,  worthy  of  a  better  cause” - 

This  was  published  in  London  in  October 
last,  and  on  the  22d  of  November,  the  Times, 
from  its  New  York  correspondent,  gave  the 
news  of  the  unlucky  wit  having,  by  this  pas¬ 
sage,  “  lost  a  great  many  friends  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  Has  nugoe  seria  ducunt  in  mala  ! 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  taking  a  noble  revenge  of  such 
escapades.  Instead  of  retorting  upon  them 
with  worse  abuse,  they  show  how  they  can 
rival  our  best  writers;  and  their  visitors  to 
the  old  east  often  tell  the  tale  to  the  west  so 
well  as  to  secure  our  willing  admiration. 

Such  friendly  relations  would  always  pre¬ 
vail  if  not  broken  off  by  false  policy.  Before 
the  war  of  1T76,  though  Washington  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  habitually  grew  up  and  lived  at  home,  a 
considerable  number  came  to  Europe.  Of 
the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  fourteen  had  already  been  in 
England,  and  several  of  them  were  educated 
at  Eton  and  Westminster.*  Dr.  Rush,  who 
afterwards  earned  a  European  reputation, 
took  his  medical  degree  in  Edinburgh. 
Franklin  had  previously  gained,  fame  among 
us  as  a  philosopher ;  and  for  twenty  years 
he  labored  in  London  as  earnestly  to  remove 
the  occasions  of  discontent,  as  he  afterwards 
boldly  and  sagaciously  aided  the  cause  of 


*  Dwight’s  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independenoe.  New  York.  1851. 
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resistance.  Poor  Otis,  an  eloqnent  Boston 
patriot,  had  already  come  to  London  to  ap- 
eal  against  the  wrongs  of  his  colony  and 
is  own,  to  a  Colonial ^cretary  deaf  to  all* 
reason.  The  correspondence  of  these  emi* 
nent  colonists  from  Europe  must  never  be 
omitted  in  a  survey  of  this  valuable  depart¬ 
ment  of  American  literature.  If  the  British 
colonial  ministers  of  that  day  had  adopted 
the  advice  then  given  by  Baron  Mazeres,  and 
so  had  followed  our  old  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple  of  making  representation  in  Parliament 
commensurate  with  the  territorial  limits  of 
government,  not  only  were  all  the  elements 
of  ^ood  legislators  at  their  command  in 
British  America,  but  the  consequences  of 
such  political  amalgamation  must  have  been 
most  bene6cial,  in  regard  to  the  arts,  to  sci¬ 
ence,  and  to  literature.  West,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  his  home  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  and  the  American  Ledyard,  a  great 
traveller,  whose  name  belongs  to  both  worlds, 
brought  among  us,  at  that  period,  the  best 
spirit  of  American  enterprise,  and  he  was 
duly  appreciated. 

Of  seventeen  distin^ished  Americans, 
named  in  the  volume'published  at  New  York 
under  the  title  of  “  Homes  of  American  Au¬ 
thors,”  fourteen  have  vbited  Europe;  and 
nine  out  of  the  nineteen  eminent  inaividuals 
selected  for  a  similar  work,  entitled  **  Homes 
of  American  Statesmen,”  have  lived  among 
us.  Of  late,  the  Americans  have  published 
their  opinions  profusely  upon  the  men  and 
things  they  have  closely  examined  in  Europe. 

Washington  Irving,  like  his  own  Colum¬ 
bus,  almost  belongs  to  both  worlds.  He 
might  even  have  b^n  once  called  a  denizen 
of  Europe ;  and  bis  works,  although  largely 
and  thoroughly  American,  are  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  all  that  we  possess  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  in  style  and  of  the  delightful  in  research. 
His  familiarity  with  the  south  from  early 
youth ;  his  long-continued  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land  after  the  Peace  of  1814  ;  and  later  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain  ;  with  his  last 
honored  reception  among  us  by  the  great,  the 
learned,  and  the  universal  public  tn  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  writings,  have  been  not  less  merit¬ 
ed  by  his  great  intellectual  qualities  than  by 
the  peculiar  effect  he  has  produced  as  a  con¬ 
ciliator  of  the  people  of  his  own  world  to  the 
scenes  and  feelings  of  our  old  one.*  In  the 


[April, 

language  of  the  happy  American  eulogy,  his 
is 

“A  choice  nature,  not  wholly  deserving 
A  name  either  English  or  Yankee — just  Irving." 

It  is  the  more  urgent  to  recognize  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  as  the  head  of  American  lite¬ 
rature,  since  his  place  is  rashly  given  to 
another,  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  would  him¬ 
self  have  been  the  most  earnest  to  refuse  the 
false  preeminence.  In  the  "  Living  Authors 
of  America,”  published  in  New  York  by  an 
English  writer,  Washington  Irving  is  set 
aside,  “as  more  of  an  English  than  an  Ameri¬ 
can  classic.”  The  author  of  *'  Salmagundi,” 
(1807,1  of  "  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New 
York,’  (1809,)  with  other  works  on  Ameri¬ 
can  topics,  popular  in  America  years  before 
the  London  publishers  appreciated  his  merits, 
and  one  of  whose  last  productions  in  the 
“  Knickerbocker  Magazine”  is  redolent  of  the 
traditions  and  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Hudson,  is  rashly  said  by  the  English 
critic  not  to  “  have  produced  a  single  pas¬ 
sage  that  an  Englishman  might  not  have 
thought  or  written  1” 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  Mr.  Irving’s 
American  reputation  that  gave  the  peculuur 
value  to  bis  charming  English  works ;  and 
be  has  returned  home  with  bis  brilliant 
European  reputation  only  to  enhance  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  late  American  works,  to  which 
he  is  said  to  be,  at  this  moment,  adding  a 
Life  of  Washington  to  crown  the  labors  of 
his  pen,  that  is  not  less  patriotic  for  being 
truly  cosmopolitan. 

The  Americans  surely  do  not  need  to  be 
cautioned  against  a  writer  who  sets  out  with 
this  extraordinary  blunder, — which,  indeed, 
is  sufficiently  exposed  by  their  own  graceful 
works  upon  the  ”  Homes  of  American  Au¬ 
thors,”  among  whom  Washington  Irving 
stands  preeminent.  Mr.  Powell,  however, 
interlards  this,  his  first  series  of  the  “  Living 
Authors  of  America,”  with  a  notoriously  un¬ 
founded  depreciation  of  Queen  Victoria’s  lite¬ 
rary  taste,  and  with  apocryphal  anecdotes  of 
distinguished  men  with  whom  he  claims  inti¬ 
macy.  He  must  not,  therefore,  complain  at 
our  protest  against  the  “  views  expressed  in 
his  book  being  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  most  distinguished  critics  in  England — 
not  his  own  individual  opinions.”  He  may 
be  safely  challenged  to  produce  a  single  emi- 


*  Washington  Irving  was  bom  in  178S.  He  many  and  Spain.  In  1842  he  was  Minister  in  Spain, 
travelled  in  the  aonth  oiEorone  from  1804  to  1806.  He  reeeivM  one  of  Gleorge  IV. ’a  gold  medals  for 
He  lived,  for  the  most  part,  m  England  from  1816  eminenoe  in  historical  composition,  and  the  degree 
to  18S2,  paaeing  several  yean  of  this  period  in  Qer-  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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nent  Englishman  who  has  ever  denationalized 
Washington  Irving. 

Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  the  author  of  the  tis- 
sne  of  libels  called  “  Living  Authors  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  as  well  as  of  the  “Living  Authors  of 
America,”  has  no  title  to  the  pretensions 
thus  put  forth  of  representing  any  section  of 
British  literature  but  its  most  worthless 
lodgers  in  Orub  street.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
probable  that  he  is  the  individual  of  whom 
Miss  Sedgwick,  in  her  “Letters,”  tells  a 
lively  story.  A  young  author  was  one  of  a 
party  at  which  that  lady  was  present,  and 
Sydney  Smith  was  another  of  the  guests. 
The  dramas  of  the  author  had  been  treated 
with  some  indulgence,  and  his  indiscretion 
led  him,  on  that  capital,  to  launch  out  with 
extreme  folly  upon  some  topic  of  the  day, 
when  the  veteran  critic  dealt  with  him  sum- 
manly  in  a  way  to  make  any  but  the  incor¬ 
rigible  penman  of  the  “  Living  Authors  of 
America”  repent  and  be  for  ever  silent. 

Fenimore  Cooper  has  a  more  extensive 
European  fame  than  even  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving.  A  thorough  sailor,  and  a  daring  one, 
his  rougher  spirit  naturally  gave  a  less  in¬ 
dulgent  view  of  the  old  world’s  doings,  when 
he  reported  them  with  a  master’s  hand  to 
his  countrymen.  Ilis  experience  of  England, 
from  his  6rst  visit  in  a  “  round  jacket  and 
tarpaulin"  in  a  merchantman,  to  his  being  a 
welcome  guest  of  **  Rogers  and  at  Holland 
House,”  in  the  decline  of  his  honored  life, 
was  extensive. 

In  his  “  ten  volumes”  on  Europe,  England 
has  a  prominent  share  ;  and  if  he  had  never 
written  a  line  more  about  us  than  his  brief 
notice  of  the  pitiable  state  of  our  ”maid-of-all- 
work,”  seen  at  Southampton,  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  the  honesty  and  right-heartedness 
of  the  reproach.  It  justi6es  our  rebuke  of 
American  brutality  towards  the  negro  and  the 
Indian,  and  has  stimulated  the  reform  of  an 
abuse  too  long  tolerated  in  England. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  full  display  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  way  by  similar  minds ; 
but  a  slight  glance  at  some  recent  works  by 
Americans  will  show  that  they  visit  Europe 
with  profit,  by  producing  for  the  improvement 
of  their  country  memorials  of  what  we  pos¬ 
sess  to  reward  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
observation,  besides  giving  us  the  lessons  of 
acute,  impartial  critics. 

Miss  Sedgwick  writes  with  rare  purity  of 
style  ;  and  her  “Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kin¬ 
dred  at  Home”  are  models  of  familiar  com¬ 
position,  as  well  as  excellent  guides  for  all 
who  travel  from  the  Isle  of  V^^bt  through 
Germany  to  Naples.  Margaret  Fuller,  who 


perished  so  sadly  with  her  husband  and  in¬ 
fant,  within  sight  of  home,  and  Mrs.  Kirkland 
and  Mrs.  Sigourney,  have  left  traces  of  their 
visits  to  England  which  make  it  a  source  of 
regret  that  so  few  American  women  come 
among  us.  Of  the  eighty-nine  whose  renos 
grace  Mr.  Reed’s  splendid  collection  of  “  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  American  Poetesses,”  and  Gris¬ 
wold’s  abler  collection,  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  seem  to  have  crossed  the  ocean. 

The  literary  merits  of  Willis  are  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  the  mention  of 
his  name  in  a  catalogue  raitonne  of  American 
travelling  beyond  sea.  But  he  has  won  an¬ 
other  sort  of  laurel  by  giving  the  kindly 
imprimatur  of  his  eminent  name  to  the  “Views 
Afoot;  or,  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and 
Staff,”  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  a  work  which 
has  new  and  peculiar  merits.  Its  success  is 
an  additional  guaranty  of  those  merits.  Seven 
editions  were  sold  in  a  year  and  a  half  from 
its  first  publication  in  1847.  The  copy  we 
write  from  is  one  of  the  fourteenth  edition  of 
New  York;  and  the  work  has  been  repub¬ 
lished  and  well  received  in  Elngland.  It  is 
the  simple  record  of  the  author’s  travels  on 
foot  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England,  through  France  and  Germany,  to 
Rome,  and  back  ;  including  his  voyage  from 
New  York,  and  a  characteristic  return  to  his 
home  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

'fhe  book  was  “written  during  his  wander¬ 
ings — partly  by  the  way-side,  when  resting 
at  midday,  and  partly  on  tbe  rough  tables  of 
pleasant  inns,  in  the  stillness  of  deserted  ruins, 
or  amid  the  solitude  of  the  mountain- top.” 
Letters  written  thus  were  despiatched  from 
time  to  time  to  the  judicious  and  fiiendly 
publishers  of  two  American  newspapiers,  who 
by  their  liberality  had  enabled  the  noble  ad¬ 
venturer  to  set  out. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  was  in  1844  a  printer’s 
apprentice  —  a  worthy  scion  of  tbe  printer 
class  of  Franklin — with  two  years  of  his  time 
unexpired.  The  success  of  a  volume  of  poems 
enabled  him  to  realize  a  “  long-cherished  de¬ 
sire  to  visit  Europe.”  From  tbe  proceeds  he 
redeemed  bis  articles  of  servitude,  and  made 

rudent  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of 

is  literary  services  to  provide  the  modest  re¬ 
sources  he  wanted  for  his  object.  If  such  rea¬ 
sonably-expected  means  of  travel  should  fail 
him,  be  resolved  to  turn  to  “  his  skill  as  a 
compositor  ;  at  the  worst,  to  work  bb  way 
through  Europe.” 

That  all  should  turn  out  well  to  a  man  of 
this  character  will  surprise  none.  He  “  used 
strict  economy,  lived  on  pilgrim  fare,  and  did 
pienance  in  rain  and  cold.”  He  succeeded  in 
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looking  upon  the  shrines  of  his  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  our  old  world  ;  and  his  story  is 
told  in  his  book  so  as  to  stimulate  thousands 
of  his  countrymen  to  follow  his  example.  It 
cost  him  8472  (£112)  for  his  voyages  out 
and  home  and  for  his  travels. — with  £7  7s. 
more  for  places  of  amusement,  gmdes’  fees, 
and  other  small  expenses.”  He  closed  his 
enterprise  as  he  began  it.  His  London  letter 
ends  with  these  words :  “  Our  whole  tour 

from  Liverpool  hither,  by  way  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  cost  us  but  825,  (£6  5s.,)  although, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases,  we  denied  ourselves 
no  necessary  comfort.  This  shows  that  the 
glorious  privilege  of  seeing  the  scenes  of  the 
old  world  need  not  be  confined  to  people  of 
wealth  and  leisure.” 

This  was  the  feeling  that  carried  our  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  with  the  like  resources,  on  foot 
over  the  same  roads.  Mr.  Taylor  has  gath¬ 
ered  experience  of  the  best  things  among  us 
to  make  himself  a  denizen  of  the  school  of 
genius,  in  which  he  is  worthy  to  be  placed  on 
Goldsmith’s  level.  He  found  American  artists 
honorably  esteemed — Willis  at  Frankfort, 
producing  exercises  that  met  with  the  warm¬ 
est  approval  of  Mendelssohn ;  and  in  Florence, 
Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  at  the  head  of  a 
group  of  his  countrymen,  eminent  in  their 
several  branches  of  art. 

Mr.  Olmsted’s  “  Walks  and  Talks  of  an 
American  Farmer  \n  England  in  1850,”  have 
furnished  a  characteristic  volume.  With  some 
“academic”  training,  and  the  experience  of 
practical  farming,  the  author  has  given  a 
graceful  miniature  account  of  Chester,  and 
the  neighboring  villages  extending  to  Eton 
Hall  and  Chirk  Castle.  It  is  literally  the 
visit  of  an  intelligent  American  agriculturist 
to  an  English  agricultural  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  profiting  by  our  improvements ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  “  Royal  Agricultural 
Society’s  Magazine”  wHl  do  well  to  let  his 
readers  have  an  abstract  of  this  monograph 
on  our  “hundreds  of  steam-engines  for  thresh¬ 
ing,”  our  good  draining,  and  our  ploughing 
as  straight  as  the  lines  on  a  printed  page. 
Mr.  Olmsted  is  in  raptures  with  our  village 
scenes  in  May ;  and  his  readers  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  pictures  of  them,  and  with 
his  portraits  of  the  individuals  he  met  at  vil¬ 
lage  inns,  and  at  the  lodgings  in  Chester, 
where  he  studiously  selected  the  most  modest 
houses  consistent  with  personal  comfort,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  better  study  the 
common  people.  The  castle  had  also  its 
special  attractions.  To  him  this  old  thing  is 
quite  new ;  and  its  history  tells  him  of  mat¬ 
ters  that  Americans  claim  a  common  property 


in  with  ourselves  — above  all,  the  Puritan 
struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century  — the 
true  source  of  American  independence.  His 
description  of  Chester,  its  antique  streets  and 
houses,  and  of  its  cathedral,  with  clever  wood- 
cuts  from  his  own  sketches,  are  original  and 
graphic.  Mr.  Olmsted  carefully  examines 
the  question  of  English  feeling  towards  the 
United  States,  and  concludes  that  improve¬ 
ment  is  taking  place  in  both.  Only  men  of 
vulgar  minds,  or  those  who  give  up  to  party 
the  sentiments  that  belong  to  mankind,  any 
longer  indulge  in  that  “  love  of  hostility” 
which  is  too  strong  in  all  our  natures. 

Another  American,  Dr.  Ware,  has  dealt 
with  us  lately  to  another  purpose  in  his 
“  Sketches  of  European  Capitals,”  which 
should  have  been  entitled  “  Italy  and  Lon¬ 
don.”  The  book  is  an  excellent  guide  to  St. 
Peter’s  and  the  Vatican  ;  and  its  keen  esti¬ 
mate  of  our  national  faults,  which  make  us 
disliked  in  spite  of  the  fine  qualities  that  gain 
us,  as  Dr.  Ware  testifies,  universal  respect, 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a  whole¬ 
some  corrective,  its  honest  and  eloquent 
denunciations  of  the  abominable  American 
practice  of  spitting  everywhere,  and  before 
everybody,  ought  to  be  stereotyped,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  “wherever  men  do  congregate.” 

Mr.  Jarvis’s  very  curious  survey  of  “  Pa¬ 
risian  Sights  and  French  Principles,  seen 
through  American  Spectacles,”  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  guide  intelligence,  political  discussion, 
and  social  notices,  showing  what  acute  and 
able  men  America  is  sending  to  the  old  world 
to  note  European  doings,  and  boldly  lay  them 
bare  before  the  world. 

These  last  two  books,  with  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor’s,  have  been  reprinted  in  London  in 
cheap  forms. 

The  Anti-slavery  Convention,  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1840,  brought  many  eloquent  Ameri¬ 
can  philanthropists  among  us  ;  and  on  their 
return  some  of  them  published  their  views  on 
England.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Edwards  Lester, 
has  since  been  the  American  consul  at  Genoa 
for  many  years ;  and  he  has  lately  given  his 
“  Consulship”*  to  the  world.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  work  contains  something  on  the 
author’s  especial  calling — the  office  of  consul ; 
and  seeing  the  importance  of  that  office,  with 
the  many  analogies  between  the  American 
and  British  consular  service,  Mr.  Lester’s 
elaborate  chapter  on  the  subject  deserves  to 
be  read  critically  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  he  has  also  expatiated  in  a  desultory 


•  My  Consulship.  By  C.  Edwards  Lester.  Two 
Tols.  12mo.  New  York. 
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way  on  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  have 
fallen  under  his  notice  during  a  residence  of 
seven  or  eight  years  in  Italy — Italian  antiqui¬ 
ties,  Italian  art,  and  Italian  politics, — whilst 
he  diverges  occasionally  into  other  European 
scenes  and  interests.  The  work  abounds  in 
valuable  biographical  and  personal  incidents, 
of  which  one  may  be  briefly  told  for  the  sake 
of  its  great  moral  lesson  :  A  British-born 
negro  once  made  a  murderous  assault  upon 
him  without  the  slightest  possible  provoca¬ 
tion,  and  followed  up  the  attack  with  the 
rage  of  a  wild  beast.  At  the  same  time  the 
negro  committed  a  like  assault  on  the  police 
agents  who  interfered,  and  for  the  double  of¬ 
fence  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life. 
Mr.  Lester,  thinking  that  a  worse  use  could 
be  made  of  a  criminal  than  even  hanging 
him — namely,  condemnation  to  the  galleys — 
obtained  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  to 
penitentiary  imprisonment.  After  reiterated 
displays  of  excessive  obduracy,  when  Mr. 
Lester  kindly  visited  him,  the  man  at  last 
relented.  He  was  softened  by  the  injured 
benefactor,  and  bung  upon  his  knees  with 
tears  of  grateful  penitence,  when  a  passage 
was  found  for  him  home,  after  his  good  con¬ 
duct  in  prison  had  earned  its  reward.  The 
case  is  a  practical  proof  of  the  force  of  un¬ 
wearied  kindness,  and  it  places  Mr.  Lester’s 
character  sis  a  judicious  and  sincere  philan¬ 
thropist  in  a  pleasing  light. 

Mr.  Ditson’s  promised  travels  in  every  part 
of  Europe  and  in  both  the  Indies,  and  bis 
comparisons  of  the  genius  of  the  Scottish 
clans,  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  America,  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Circassians,  will  be  received 
with  great  interest.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
fact  which  he  states  of  the  formidable  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  ‘‘  fortresses  which  protect  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Sevastopol,  one  of  the  safest  and  finest 
in  the  world,”  is  not  without  value  in  our 
dearth  of  exact  information  as  to  the  Russian 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  says  there  are 
“strong  commanding  fortresses  at  the  mouth 
of  the  port,  as  well  as  on  its  two  sides,  and 
on  the  southern  angle  of  the  inner  harbor,” 
whilst  “  each  elevation  has  a  long  range  of 
cannon  mounted  on  it.”*  Mr.  Oliphant’s  re¬ 
port  is  less  formidable,  as  our  readers  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  recently  learning. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  exam¬ 
ples  of  writings  which  illustrate  our  general 
topic : — the  list  in  the  note  below  does  scanty 
justice  to  them.f 

*  CircaMia;  or,  a  Tour  to  the  Caucaena.  By  G. 
Deighton  Diteon,  Eeq.  London  and  New  York ; 
T.  C.  Newby.  8vo.  1860.  pp.  87. 

f  Among  statesmen  who  iutve  published  books 
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But  one  class  of  literary  visitants  from 
America  to  Europe,  not  yet  noticed,  is  at  this 
moment  peculiarly  interesting  to  us.  We  are 
laboring  hard  to  educate  our  people,  reform 
our  educational  trusts,  and  multiply  our  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  schools,  museums,*  lec¬ 
tures,  and  ^uiL'c/iiranes.  In  regard  to  the  last, 
the  associated  schoolmasters,  presided  over 
by  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  Challis,  tell  us  truly, 
that  their  increase  is  the  one  thing  needed  to 
enable  those  masters  to  do  their  work.  A. 
public  library  in  every  parish  of  one  thousand 
souls,  and  in  much  larger  places  more  than 
one,  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  the  baker’s 
shop.  Instead  of  thinking  of  this  unques¬ 
tionable  fact,  the  books  in  our  old  public 
libraries,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  rot¬ 
ting  on  the  shelves,  or  are  sold  for  little  better 
than  waste-paper.  The  Americans  are  not 
doing  so.  'They  are  sending  to  England  to 
buy  our  books.  They  have  permanent  agents 
here  to  make  such  purchases ;  and  the  last 
movement  in  this  respect  was  that  of  a  con¬ 
vention  of  librarians  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  to  consider  how  every  little  township 
can  be  best  provided  with  a  public  library. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  the  republicanism  of  let¬ 
ters,  delegates  from  the  North  American 
British  Colonies  attended  this  convention, 
which  was  held  in  New  York,  in  September 
last ;  and  its  references  to  European  experi¬ 
ence  respecting  libraries  were  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  its  proceedings. 

The  Americans  have  peculiar  aptitude  for 
foreign  travel.  They  are  excellent  linguists. 
It  is  even  said  that  they  learn  French  more 
easily,  and  speak  it  better,  than  any  foreign¬ 
ers  in  France.  Their  knowledge  of  Spanish 
and  German  surpasses  ours;  and  numerous 
distinguished  foreigners,  not  British,  have 
long  been  naturalized  among  them  —  the 
Benezets,  the  Gallatins,  the  Agassiz,  the  Au- 
dubons,  the  Girards,  and  the  Sillimans,  the 
family  of  our  author.  The  check-work  of 
which  all  nations  consist  more  or  less — and 
of  which  ours  is  a  famous  example,  as  Defoe 
shows  in  his  “  True  Briton” — is  more  visibly 
and  more  audibly  social  check-work  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere.  Whilst  the 

on  Europe  and  European  Statea,  are  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  Rush,  Wheaton,  and  Bancroft  Among 
literary  writers,  Irving,  Cooper,  Jared  Sparks, 
Willis,  Stephens,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Margaret  Ful¬ 
ler,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  Kirkland, 
Dana,  Longfellow,  Tappan,  Oliddon,  Prescott,  Gree¬ 
ley,  Ditson,  Ward,  Freeman,  Browne,  Olmsted, 
Smyth,  Flagg,  Stile^  and  Islam.  Among  arti^ 
Gatlin.  Among  philanthropists,  Elihu  Burritt, 
Lester,  Calvin  Colden,  and  the  eloquent  Wells 
Browne. 
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greftt  Rubstratam  is  oar  **6rito-Romo-Saxo- 
Dsno-Norman-English,”  there  will  be  found 
saperadded  whole  districts  of  pure  German, 
and  French,  and  Spanish,  with  strong  Dutch 
and  Swedish  traditions.  American  transla¬ 
tions  of  eminent  foreign  hooks  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  philosophy  ought  to  be  better 
known  in  England ;  and  if  all  their  ambassa¬ 
dors  cannot,  like  Mr.  Everett,  at  Windsor, 
“fluently  converse  with  each  member  of  the  di¬ 
plomatic  corps  in  his  own  vernacular  tongue,” 
those  ambassadors,  and  their  consuls  too,  are 
extensively  acquainted  with  foreign  langua¬ 
ges.  So,  although  Mrs.  Putnam  has,  perhaps, 
no  equal  in  any  country  in  the  world  for 
criUcal  knowledge  of  languages,  for  “she 
converses  readily  in  French,  Italian,  German, 
Polish,  Swedish,  and  Hungarian,  and  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  twenty  modem  dialects,  besides 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic 
— although  this  extent  of  linguistic  acquire¬ 
ments  is  paralleled  only  by  CardTnal  M^ezxo- 
fanti,  and  some  half  dozen  great  names  of 
both  worlds  and  sexes, — still,  the  fact  of  one 
American  woman  being  thus  accomplished 
marks  the  studious  tendency  of  her  people. 


[April, 

lliese  two  remarkable  examples,  Mr.  Eve¬ 
rett  and  Mrs.  Putnam,  are  taken  from  a 
charming  work,  “  The  Homes  of  American 
Authors,”  published  last  year  in  New  York. 

The  “  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851”  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  American  who  was  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  travel  in  the  old  world  with 
advantage,  by  having  conducted  during 
many  years  “The  American  Journal  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Art,"  in  which  is  recorded  all  that 
deserves  notice  in  the  progress  of  science 
everywhere.  The  author  is  himself  an  expe¬ 
rienced  traveller,  having  visited  Europe  in 
1805,  and  his  jouraal  of  that  time  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  much  sucess.  In  1851,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son,  he  again  visited  England, 
and  extended  his  travels  to  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  Sicily,  or  rather  to  Mount  Etna, 
and  to  a  large  part  of  Germany.  His  scientific 
reputation  secured  him  everywhere  friendly 
access  to  all  that  is  interesting ;  whilst  his 
great  knowledge,  his  judgment,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  activity,  have  enabled  him  to  produce 
accounts  of  the  men  and  things  he  saw,  which 
will  render  the  “  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851”  a 
guide  to  future  travellers. 
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Thb  time  has  at  length  arrived  when,  . 
through  the  unremitting  and  concentrated 
efforts  of  the  human  intellect  continued  ! 
throughout  successive  ages,  the  concave  sur¬ 
face  of  the  heavens  has  come  within  our 
reach.  Since  man  was  created,  this  tract 
had  ever  lain  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
familiar  cognizance ;  but  at  various  distances 
at  successive  epochs.  First  it  was  a  bound¬ 
less  temple  of  superstitious  worship,  of  which 
the  deities  were  stars;  then  it  was* an  object 
of  equally  mysterious  consultation  by  man, 
in  which  those  stars  became  not  only  the 
witnesses,  but  in  some  measure  the  arbiters 
of  his  actions  ;  next  it  was  reclaimed  within 
the  legitimate  boundaries  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  ;  and  from  thence  it  was  finally  drawn 
one  step  nearer,  out  of  its  astronomical  re¬ 
moteness,  within  the  range  of  man’s  personal 
visits,  so  to  speak,  and  is  now  rendering  up 
its  secrets,  one  by  one,  to  his  penetrating 


AND  ITS  WONDERS. 


gaze.  The  domains  of  superstition  and  of 
science  are  at  last  yielding  to  those  of  phy¬ 
sical  inquiry  and  romantic  interest;  and  the 
explorer  promises  soon  to  open  the  magni¬ 
ficent  panorama  to  the  curiosity  of  the  world. 

As  the  star-studded  concave  closes  about 
08,  those  objects  which  are  nearest  to  us  of 
course  first  reveal  themselves.  Of  these,  our 
own  system  is  naturally  the  most  important; 
and  amongst  the  various  bodies  of  which  it 
is  composed,  our  own  satellite  lies  many 
times  closer  than  the  rest. 

Just  as  we  have  thus  put  forth  our  hand 
to  our  nearest  visible  neighbor  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  we  have  had  indications  seeming  to 
point  to  the  startling  fact  that,  interposed 
between  even  this  luminary  and  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  there  revolve  in  space  innumer¬ 
able  smaller  bodies,  at  every  angle  with  our 
orbit,  and  at  various  rates  of  velocity,  which, 
although  ordinarily  invisible,  many  of  them 
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exhibit  themnelves  for  a  minute  sej^ent  of 
their  orbit  in  the  hearens.  Some  of  these 
are  conspicuously  brilliant,  and  are  admired 
as  meteors ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  thooting 
$tar$,  winch  are  to  be  seen  at  all  times  dart¬ 
ing  across  the  sky,  and  which,  at  two  different 
seasons  of  the  year — namely,  in  August  and 
November — appe  ir  in  greatly-increased  num¬ 
bers,  thereby  giving  color  to  the  conjecture 
that  they  are  eoamical  bodies — that  is,  bodies 
not  brl  'nijing  to  our  own  atmosphere,  but 
revolving  in  space  independently  of  us,  and 
crossing  our  orbit  at  certain  points,  or  nodes, 
during  our  annual  journey.  According  to 
Humboldt  and  other  authorities,  it  is  with 
these  shooting  stars  the  bodies  are  to  be 
classed  which  from  time  to  time  arrive  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  meteoric  stones.  We  do  not  mean 
to  do  more  at  present  than  mention  this 
theory,  which  is,  however,  steadily  gaining 
ground  amongst  scientiBc  men,  especially  in  j 
Germany.  But  it  is  as  well  to  have  preluded 
our  observations  by  intimating  the  probability 
at  least,  that,  near  as  the  telescope  has 
brought  the  moon,  she  may  be  by  no  means 
the  nearest  of  celestial  bodies ;  and  that  the 
space  between  her  and  us,  as  we’l  as  the 
rest  of  the  solar  system,  may  be  traversed 
by  innumerable  stars,  not  the  less  truly  so 
because  there  are  few  of  them  discoverable 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  none  observable  but 
for  the  single  instant  of  their  combustion 
from  contact  with  our  atmosphere  or  some 
inflammable  medium  outside  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  moon  has  been 
brought  within  man’s  reach.  By  this  ex¬ 
pression  we  would  be  understood  to  imply 
that  the  details  of  her  surface  have  come 
into  view,  so  that  she  has  ceased  to  be  re¬ 
garded  solely  with  reference  to  her  motions 
in  space,  and  her  relation  to  other  planetary 
bodies.  Of  jthe  physical  features  of  one  or 
two  other  celestial  objects  we  have,  indeed, 
obtained  some  few  glimpses ;  such  as  on 
Mars  indications  of  sea  and  land,  and  a 
whiteness  at  the  poles  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  presence  of  ice ;  on  Venus  and  Jupiter, 
traces  of  an  atmosphere,  »fec.  On  the  sun, 
too,  the  spots  are  supposed  to  be  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  non-luminous  body  itself,  re¬ 
vealed  through  rents  in  the  Nessean  shirt 
which  encompasses  it.  But  upon  no  celestial 
disc  have  the  details  been  made  out  with 
any  thing  like  the  precision  and  minuteness 
attained  to  in  the  moon’s  instance.  Even  to 
the  naked  eye  inequalities  present  themselves. 
These  become  still  more  remarkable  in  a 


telescope  of  the  lowest  power,  but  in  one  of 
greater  dimensions  they  tirst  begin  to  assume 
those  appearances  which  may  be  'justly  de¬ 
nominated  picturesque. 

This  word  “  picturesque”  is  a  clue  to  our 
object  in  the  present  paper.  Just  at  the 
point  where  science  has  joined  hand  with 
sentiment,  and  the  ordinary  sympathies  of 
our  nature  begin  to  be  admitt^  within  the 
cold  domain  of  rigid  philosophy,  do  we  join 
company,  and  invite  the  reader  to  follow. 
He  shall  not  be  forced  through  the  intricacies 
which  once  embarrassed  the  subject,  but 
pass  with  easy  step  along  the  paths  of  mo¬ 
dem  investigation,  clear^  and  beautified  by 
labors  which  he  is  not  asked  to  share,  while 
he  enjoys  their  results.  The  materials  for 
the  task  we  derive  from  various  sources ; 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  what  we 
say  more  intelligible,  as  well  as  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  researches  of  those  who  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter  scientifically  into  the  subject, 
we  confine  ourselves  in  our  quotations  prin¬ 
cipally  to  cheap  and  popular  works,  to  which 
everybody  can  have  easy  access.  Of  these, 
we  propose  to  make  particular  use  of  one,  an 
un presuming  but  deservedly-ad mired  little 
volume,*  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crampton — one 
of  a  family  in  which  talent  is  no  unusual 
manifestation — in  which  the  accomplished 
author  has  with  much  tact  contrived  to  com¬ 
bine  physical  with  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
struction,  so  as  to  render  his  work  alike  a 
popular  exponent  of  the  present  state  of 
science,  and  a  homily  addressing  to  our 
hearts  the  truths — practical,  logical,  and  spi¬ 
ritual — deducible  from  the  marvellous  facts 
he  details. 

It  may  be  necessary  further  to  premise 
what  we  have  to  say  by  exhibiting  some  of 
the  means  by  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  arrive  at  our  present  degree  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  mvxin’s  surface.  A  telescope 
of  the  very  earliest  and  rudest  construction 
was  sufficient  to  show  the  principal  pheno¬ 
mena.  It  was  soon  perceived  how  vast  a 
field  was  here  opened  for  human  specula¬ 
tion,  and  what  wonders  were  within  the  reach 
of  mechanical  and  optical  improvements.  The 
nicest  instruments,  as  they  were  successively 
perfected,  were  brought  into  requisition ;  and 
every  appliance  which  ingenuity  could  devise 
was  had  recourse  to,  to  extend  the  limits  of 
lunar  discovery.  For  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison  and  accuracy,  maps  were  early  con- 
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structed.  Hevelius  published,  in  1647,  his 
“  Selenographia,”  in  which  a  description  of 
the  moon  was  illustrated  bj  numerous  charts, 
drawn  by  himself.  In  1651,  Father  Riccioli 
produced  a  map  of  the  satellite,  which  was 
followed,  in  1680,  by  Cassini’s  chart;  and 
this  a^rain,  about  seventy  years  later,  by  that 
of  Tobias  Meier,  which  was  considered  more 
accurate  than  Cassini’s,  and  remained  in 
general  use  up  to  a  recent  period.  But  the 
fine  work  of  MM.  Beer  and  Madler,  published 
in  1837,  has  far  eclipsed  every  previous  one. 
The  large  map  is  three  feet  in  diameter;  so  it 
may  be  imagined  what  a  mass  of  detail  there 
is  room  for. 

Special  charts  of  the  moon  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  of  which  the  most 
elaborate  were  those  constructed  by  Lohr- 
mann  ;  but  of  these  there  were  unfortunately 
but  a  few  completed.  Meantime,  attempts 
were  made  more  adequately  to  realize  the 
lunar  appearances  by  means  of  models,  con¬ 
structed  to  project  the  moon’s  inequalities 
upon  a  spherical  surface.  Most  of  these  were 
likewise  special,  only  representing  particular 
portions  of  the  disc  of  our  satellite.  Two 
lunar  craters,  one  called  Maurolicus,  the 
other  Eratosthenes,  were  represented  in 
plaster  of  Paris  by  Mr.  Nasmyth.  But  the 
most  perfect  and  curious  model  that  has 
been  attempted  is  the  work  of  a  German 
lady,  Madame  Witte,  of  Hanover,  who  has 
succeeded  in  figuring  the  whole  visible  sur¬ 
face  of  the  moon  upon  a  twelve-inch  globe 
composed  of  mastic  and  wax,  from  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  herself  from  the  roof  of  her 
own  house.  This  most  interesting  work — 
interesting  both  in  itself,  and  as  exhibiting 
what  female  ingenuity  and  perseverance  are 
capable  of  when  directed  to  adequate  objects 
— it  has  unfortunately  been  found  impossible 
to  multiply  copies  of. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  to  the 
delineation  of  the  lunar  phenomena  up  to  the 
period  at  which  it  began  to  be  thought  pos¬ 
sible  that,  under  the  new  and  wonderful 
agency  of  light-pictures,  the  moon  might  be 
made  to  execute  her  own  portrait.  This  idea 
has  only  been  started  within  the  last  few 
years ;  but  already — so  rapidly  does  execu¬ 
tion  follow  conception — the  feat  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  though  not  yet  with  that  perfect 
accuracy  which  will  no  doubt  ultimately  be 
attained,  and  which  will  enable  astronomers 
to  examine  the  permanent  picture  under  the 
higher  power  of  lenses,  with  greater  ease 
and  accuracy  than  they  have  ever  been  able 
to  scrutinize  the  passing  disc  of  the  body  it¬ 
self  in  the  heavens — with  an  accuracy,  in- 
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deed,  only  limited  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  upon  which  the  image  is  obtained. 
Here  it  cannot  but  strike  the  reflective  mind 
to  observe  the  new  and  unexpected  results  to 
which  any  new  discovery  in  the  realms  of 
science  may  lead.  When  a  feeble  impression 
was  first  produced  upon  a  sensitive  surface 
by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  Daguerre 
achieved  this  signal  triumph  in  art,  warm  as 
were  his  aspirations  and  sanguine  his  anti¬ 
cipations,  he  could  scarcely  for  a  moment 
have  allowed  himself  to  conceive  that  by  this 
infant  process  should  at  no  distant  period  be 
obtained  for  the  noblest  votary  of  science, 
the  astronomer,  that  desideratum  of  all  his 
mechanical  efforts — a  fixed,  full,  and  perfect 
image  of  a  celestial  object,  whereupon  to 
bring  his  magnifying  eye-glass  to  bear ; — and 
the  knowledge  of  this  recent  impressive  fact 
ought  to  make  us  increasingly  cautious  how 
we  pretend  to  assign  limits  to  human  dis¬ 
covery  in  any  direction.  From  the  most  un¬ 
expected  quarter  may  come  what  may  be 
called  a  short-cut  to  an  object  of  almost 
hopeless  pursuit.  One  train  kindles  an¬ 
other  ;  fresh  novelties  of  application  are 
found  for  the  half-developed  novelty  of  con¬ 
struction.  Wonder  joins  hand  with  wonder 
— discovery  illustrates  discovery — till,  as  an 
abiding  result,  the  world  has  attained  for 
ever  a  further  and  a  grander  light. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  we  were  put  in  possession  by  Professor 
Phillips  of  the  report  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Belfast,  to  inquire  into  the  physical 
character  of  the  moon’s  surface,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  the  committee,  after  having  met 
at  Parsonstown,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosse,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Col¬ 
onel  Sabine,  they  had  made  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  moon’s  surface  by  the 
great  telescope,  had  proceeded  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  for  obtaining  drawings  of  selected 
parts  of  the  lunar  disc,  taking  Beer  and 
Miidler’s  maps  as  their  groundwork.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Professor  Phillips  took 
the  opportunity  of  describing  experiments  of 
his  own  as  to  taking  draughts  of  the  moon’s 
surface  by  means  of  the  process  in  question. 

S*>me  of  the.se  photographs  [we  quote  from  an 
abridged  report  in  a  contemporary  paper]  taken 
by  his  own  0]  achromatic,  he  exhibited  to  tlie 
audience,  describing  the  process  by  which  he  had 
made  tiie  moon  take  her  own  likeness.  As  moon¬ 
light  was  about  one  hundred  thousand  times 
weaker  than  sunlight,  pliotographs  could  only  be 
taken  quickly  by  very  sensitive  surfaces.  On  this 
I  point  he  had  experienced  some  difficulty,  owing  to 
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the  declination  of  the  moon,  which  may  thaa 
literally  be  said  to  have  declined  to  snbmit  to  the 
operation.  His  first  pbotoeraph  required  ten 
minutes  to  complete  it ;  and  during  that  time  the 
moon  bad  made  a  considerable  movement,  so  that, 
while  one  side  was  nuite  sharply  defined,  the  other 
was  softened  off,  ana  parts  of  it  presented  a  some¬ 
what  distorted  appearance.  He  had,  however, 
been  successful,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
in  preparing  a  much  more  sensitive  collodion ; 
and  by  this  means  had  been  able  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  moon  in  one  minute.  The  image 
obtained  by  the  photographer  should  not  only  be 
perfect,  but  must  be  taken  on  a  surface  quite  fine 
and  true, so  as  to  bear  magnifying  by  eye-glasses. 
In  this  particular  at  present  only  the  silver  plate 
and  the  collodion  film  on  glass  had  claims  to 
approbation.  He  was  not  able  at  present  to  report 
the  possession  of  such  perfect  images  as  to  bear 
magnifying  well ;  but  this  imperfection  of  the 
images  would  probably  diminish  or  vanish  on 
further  trials,  or  when  taken  by  more  fortunate 
experimentalists.  By  means  of  perfect  magnified 
images  we  might  have  a  recoil  of  the  moon’s 
physical  aspect,  under  every  phase  or  illumina¬ 
tion,  nearly  as  we  should  see  her  at  a  distance  of 
twenly-fiiur  mUes  through  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 
We  should  then  be  able  to  see  and  measure  on 
the  glass  or  metal  her  mountains  and  valleys,  her 
coasts  and  cliffs,  her  glens  and  precipices,  her 
morasses  and  sandbanks,  her  craters  of  eruption 
and  lava  streams,  with  a  degree  of  minuteness 
which  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  it  was  recommended  that  the.  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  requested  to  endeavor  to 
procure  photographs  of  the  moon  from  tele¬ 
scopes  of  the  largest  size  which  could  be 
made  available,  with  £25  at  their  disposal 
for  the  purpose.  The  highest  magnifying 
power  applied  with  advantage  to  the  moon 
is  considered  to  be  about  500 — any  power 
beyond  that  being  found  to  interfere  with  the 
other  powers  or  qualities  necessary  to  be 
preserved  at  their  maximum  for  the  purpose 
of  observation.  Among  these  qualities  are 
included  the  space-pautratinff  power,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  of  the  object-glass,  and 
achromatic  clearness,  or  degree  of  freedom 
from  color  of  the  image.  With  a  magnifying 
power  of  500  we  may  expect,  should  the 
proper  conditions  be  fulfilled,  to  obtain  such 
an  image  of  the  moon’s  disc  as  may  be  the 
groundwork  of  utterly  unsuspected  discov¬ 
eries.  Humboldt  states  in  his  Cosmos  that 
he  possessed  a  light-picture  of  the  moon,  of 
two  inches  diameter,  “in  which  the  so-called 
seas  and  annular  mountains  were  clearly  re¬ 
cognized.”  Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge, 
U.  S.,  has  produced  a  photograph  portrait 
of  the  moon,  three  inches  across.  We  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  picture  of  treble 


the  diameter  might  be  produced.  Should  it 
be  as  perfect  as  that  obtained  for  Humboldt, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  minuteness 
of  detail  that  might  reasonably  be  looked 
for. 

The  telescopic  power  we  have  indicated 
as  being  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
brings  the  observer  within  less  than  five 
hundred  miles  of  the  moon’s  surface — or, 
more  properly,  enables  him  to  see  her  as  she 
would  appear  to  the  naked  eye  of  a  spectator 
at  that  distance.  Higher  powers  are  fre¬ 
quently  applied.  With  the  highest,  if  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  in  the  photographic  pro¬ 
cess,  we  might  approach  our  satellite  within 
twenty  four  miles.  At  this  distance,  any  ob¬ 
ject  whose  diameter  exceeds  thirty-seven  feet 
could  be  discerned.  What  a  contemplation  is 
this !  How  closely  has  the  outstretched  band 
of  discovery  approximated  to  the  yet  un¬ 
touched  glories  of  a  new  world  !  How  little 
short  of  actual  contact !  What  forbids  us 
to  trace  by  anticipation  the  career  of  some 
aerial  Columbus  who  shall  complete  the 
voyage  ?  Surely  not  the  experience  of  the 
past.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  we  have 
seen  or  heard  of  leads  us  to  predict  that,  as 
the  keel  of  discovery  advances,  its  progress 
will  be  accelerated — that  new  aids  will  spring 
up  to  complete  the  half-achieved  conquest — 
that  the  first  impact  of  man’s  energy  upon 
the  secrets  of  the  stellar  system  will  take 
place  with  a  shock,  as  the  electric  fluid  darts 
to  recover  its  equilibrium  ;  and  that  thence¬ 
forward  human  knowledge  will  circulate  free¬ 
ly  and  tranquilly  through  the  mass  it  has 
impinged  upon. 

We  have  obtained  a  picture,  then,  of  this 
great  luminary.  What  does  it  reveal  ?  The 
earliest  astronomers  had  their  own  ideas, 
based  upon  ocular  observations  under  clear 
skies.  These,  as  may  be  imagined,  were 
mixed  of  truth  and  error.  Anaxagoras  held 
that  it  was  inhabited,  consisting  of  hills,  val¬ 
leys,  and  waters,  like  the  earth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  such  an  idea 
should  occur  to  an  observer  whose  sight  was 
not  optically  assisted.  What  can  be  more 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  a  terrestrial  globe 
than  the  moon’s  surface  ?  We  fancy  we  see 
the  confines  of  land  and  water  evidently  de¬ 
fined — the  shores  of  continents,  the  areas  of 
lakes,  the  circuits  of  islands,  all  mapped  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes ;  nay,  there  is  something  not 
so  utterly  removed  from  a  rude  resemblance 
of  the  configuration  of  our  own  terrestrial 
geography,  reflected,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
resplendent  mirror  above  us.  Nor  is  the 
idea  so  fanciful  as  not  to  have  occurred  to 
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more  than  one  mind.  Observers  have  been 
impressed  with  it  under  widely  different  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Humboldt  thus  alludes  to  it: 

Another  “very  fanciful  npinion'’  respecting  the 
spots  in  the  moon,  was  Utat  of  Agesianax,  (con¬ 
tested  by  Plutarch,)  according  to  which  the 
moon’s  disc  was  supposed  to  reflect  back  to  us 
catoptrically  (as  in  a  mirror)  the  forms  and  out¬ 
lines  of  our  continents,  and  of  the  outer  (Atlantic) 
sea.  An  opinion  quite  similar  to  this  seems  to 
have  continued  as  a  popular  belief  in  Western 
Asia  to  the  present  day. 

And  be  adds — 

I  was  once  very  much  astonished  to  hear  a  very 
accomplished  Persian  of  Ispahan,  who  had  cer¬ 
tainly  never  read  a  Greek  book,  to  whom  I  was 
showing,  in  Paris,  the  spots  on  the  moon’s  face 
through  a  large  telescope,  propound  the  same 
hypothesis  of  reflection  as  that  of  Agesianax  as 
prevalent  in  his  own  country.  “  It  is  ourselves 
we  see  in  the  moon,”  (said  the  Persian,) — “  that 
is  the  map  of  our  earth.” 

Lastly,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Crampton’s  main¬ 
tained  a  long  and  grave  argument  with  him 
in  support  of  the  same  theory,  neither  he  nor 
his  opponent  being  at  the  time  aware  that  the 
idea  had  ever  been  broached  before. 

Misconceptions  of  this  kind,  however,  soon 
yield  to  the  test  of  the  telescope.  A  mo¬ 
derate  magnifying  power  not  only  exhibits 
the  original  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
moon’s  surface,  but  likewise  disabuses  us  of 
the  erronous  impression  that  the  shaded 
parts  of  the  illuminated  surface  are  water. 
The  first  thing  we  perceive  is  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  fluid.  Inequalities  of  all  kinds  are 
detected  in  the  so-called  seas,  and  appear¬ 
ances  to  be  afterwards  explained  identify 
them  with  the  land  which  surrounds  them. 
Why  such  immense  tracts  are  shaded  as  they 
are  is  quite  another  question — and  a  difficult 
one  it  is.  It  is  not  solely  on  account  of  their 
being  depressed  in  level  below  the  lighter 
parts,  because  in  the  first  place  this  depres¬ 
sion  does  not  everywhere  exist ;  and  second¬ 
ly,  being  so  trifling  in  proportion  to  the 
aiea  depressed,  the  appearances  thus  caused 
would  vary  according  to  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  lunar 
surface  as  seen  from  the  earth,  so  as  to  be 
most  strongly  marked  when  the  rays  fell 
most  obliquely,  and  almost  obliterated  when 
they  fell  perpendicularly — in  other  words, 
when  the  moon  was  at  full.  But  such  is  not 
in  point  of  fact  observed  to  be  the  case  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  never  see  the  lunar  map  so 
clearly  hud  down  as  under  this  latter  aspect. 


Most  certainly  other  causes  at  least  combine 
with  the  difierences  of  level  to  produce 
these  permanent  features — and  these  causes 
(except  in  a  few  instances  where  they  seem 
to  be  connected  with  diversities  of  color)  we 
are  still  ignorant  of — though  it  is  possible 
they  may  be  traceable,  in  part  at  least,  to  a 
difference  in  the  substance  of  which  the  sur¬ 
face  is  composed,  which  may  have  unequal 
powers  of  reflecting  light. 

But,  subordinate  to  the  general  incidents 
of  elevation  and  depression,  we  become  en¬ 
abled  through  magnifying  media  to  perceive 
that  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon, 
within  and  without  the  shaded  parts,  is  un¬ 
equal,  being  what  we  should  call  on  earth 
Alpine  in  its  character,  'fhis  is  the  next 
step — the  first,  indeed,  beyond  the  range  of 
the  unassisted  eye.  We  find  a  sphere,  with 
a  rugged,  uneven,  broken  surface.  The 
moon,  in  fact,  says  the  writer  in  the  “Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Biitannica,”  presents  “  prodigious 
inequalities.” 

This  is  proved  [he  observes]  by  looking  at  her 
through  a  telescope  at  any  other  time  than  when 
she  is  full,  for  then  tliere  is  no  regular  line  bound¬ 
ing  light  and  darkness,  but  the  confines  of  these 
parts  appear,  as  it  were,  toothed,  and  cut  with 
innumerable  notches  and  breaks  ;  and  even  in  the 
dark  part,  near  the  borders  of  the  lucid  surface, 
there  are  seen  some  small  spaces  enlightened  by 
the  sun’s  beams.  Before  the  fourth  day  after  the 
new  moon,  there  may  be  perceived  some  shining 
points  like  rocks  or  small  islands  within  the  dark 
body  of  the  moon  ;  but  not  far  from  the  confines  of 
light  and  darkness  there  are  observed  other  little 
spaces  which  join  to  the  enlightened  surface,  but 
run  out  into  the  dark  side,  which,  by  degrees, 
change  their  figure,  till  at  last  they  come  wholly 
within  the  illuminated  face,  and  have  no  dark 
parts  round  them  at  all.  Afterwards  many  more 
shining  spaces  are  observed  to  arise  by  degrees, 
and  to  appear  within  tlie  dark  side  of  the  moon, 
which  before  they  drew  near  to  the  confines  of 
light  and  darkne.«s  were  invisible,  being  without 
any  light,  and  totally  immersed  in  the  shadow. 
The  contrary  is  observed  in  the  decreasing  phases, 
where  the  lucid  spaces  which  joined  the  illumi¬ 
nated  surface  by  degrees  recede  from  it,  and  after 
they  are  quite  separated  from  tlie  confines  of  light 
and  darkness,  remain  for  some  time  visible,  till  at 
last  they  also  disappear. 

This  is  a  very  clear,  matter-of-fact  piece  of 
writing.  We  are  bound  to  submit  to  tbe 
reasoning,  and  allow  that  there  are  mountains 
in  the  muon.  Indeed,  a  more  beautiful  oc¬ 
ular  proof  has  occasionally  been  obtained  of 
this  important  fact.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
the  moon  passing  across  a  star,  and  conse¬ 
quently  hiding  it  from  view  during  its  transit. 
This  is  called  an  occultation.  Now,  if  the 
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star  be  so  situated  as  that  it  barely  touches 
upon  the  moon’s  upper  or  lower  limb  in  pass¬ 
ing — that  is,  if  the  moon  just  grazes  it,  it 
forms  a  sort  of  test  whereby  to  ascertain  the 
inequalities  of  the  lunar  surface  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  place  where  it  forms  an  edge  or  hori¬ 
zon  towards  the  star.  We  are  not  now 
consideiing  the  question  of  the  moon’s  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which,  according  to  some  observers, 
visibly  affects  the  occultations.  But,  putting 
that  aside,  let  us  see  what  occurs  under  the 
foregoing  circumstances : 

Several  instances  are  on  record,  [says  Mr.  Hind, 
in  his  excellent  little  work  called  “The  Solar 
System,”]  where  a  star,  instead  of  disappearing 
finally  when  first  in  contact  with  the  moon’s  limb, 
has  run  along  it  and  reappeared  several  times, 
evidently  between  the  mountains  upon  the  edge  of 
her  disc.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1794,  Professor 
Koch  saw  Aldebaran  disappear  and  reappear 
three  times,  about  thirty  seconds  or  so  intervening 
between  the  immersions  and  emersions.  Another 
observation  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  by  Mr. 
Rumker  at  Hamburgh,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1820.  A  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude  appear^ 
to  run  with  extreme  rapidity  along  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  on  the  moon's  edge,  by  which  it 
was  eclipsed  from  time  to  time.  This  “  magni¬ 
ficent  spectacle”  continued  nearly  ten  minutes, 
after  which  the  star  entirely  vanished. 

The  fact  of  there  being  lunar  mountains 
being  established,  we  are  at  once  set  upon 
further  inquiry — we  feel  that  we  must  know 
something  more  about  them.  Here  Mr. 
Crampton  comes  to  our  aid  : 

With  these  the  moon  is  overspread  ;  they  oc¬ 
cupy,  indeed,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
disc  which  she  presents  to  us.  Of  what  nature  her 
surface  is  composed  upon  the  other  hemisphere 
we  can  never  know,  as  she  presents  always  the 
same  face  to  the  earth;  but  from  analogy  we 
may  fairly  conclude  it  is  not  materially  different. 
But  not  only  are  her  mountains  more  numerous, 
in  proportion  to  her  size,  than  those  of  the  earth, 
but  they  are  much  larger ;  rising  to  a  much 
loftier  elevation  ;  compost,  apparently,  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  much  harder  texture  than  any  thing 
terrestrial,  and  exhibiting  bolder  and  sharper  out¬ 
lines  and  more  tremendous  precipices,  some  of 
which  project  and  overhang  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  as-to  lead  many  to  suppose  that  the  rocks 
composing  them  are  of  harder  and  more  solid 
nature  than  wrought  iron. 

Or,  let  us  add,  as  some  physicists  argue, 
of  a  nature  so  light  and  imponderous  as  to 
resemble  no  substance  we  are  acquainted 
with  EO  much  as  cork.  This  is  the  likelier 
supposition,  considering  the  difference  of 
mass  between  our  planet  and  its  satellite. 
Some  important  diversity  of  physical  laws 


must  prevail,  no  doubt ;  for  it  cannot  be  by 
chance  alone  that  in  the  lesser  body  sheer 
cliffs  of  thousands  of  feet  in  depth  descend 
from  mountain-tops  into  valleys  or  chasms ; 
while  in  the  larger,  no  search  has  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  five  hundred  feet  anywhere. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  charac¬ 
terizing  the  lunar  landscape.  Both  mountains 
and  plains  have  one  strangely  distinctive 
feature,  not  altogether  without  its  apparent 
type  on  our  glo^,  though  here  it  is  of  rare 
occurrence  and  limited  size,  whereas  on  the 
moon  it  is  observed  to  pervade  and  cha¬ 
racterize  the  whole  visible  surface.  The 
effect  of  volcanic  action  everywhere  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  to  produce  craters. 
We  know  this,  for  some  existing  volcanoes 
are  forming  them  now;  and  numbers  of  them 
are  found  to  attest  the  former  existence  of 
volcanoes  long  extinct.  But,  terrific  as  these 
yawning  throats  of  fiery  respiration  aie,  they 
are  but  minute  spiracles  in  comparison  of  the 
capacious  craters  of  the  moon.  The  greater 
part  of  its  visible  surface  is  absolutely  crowd¬ 
ed  with  them.  Not  only  are  they  observed 
surmounting  the  highest  peaks,  but  they  oc¬ 
cur  in  {he  depths  of  valleys,  and  checker  the 
monotony  of  plains  ;  they  cling  to  the  sides 
of  cliffs,  and  cut  into,  and  encompass,  and 
overlap  each  other.  In  dimensions  they  far 
exceed  any  vulcanic  apertures  on  earth — 
tome  of  them  measure  a  hundred  milts  in  dia~ 
meter  ! 

We  have  igot  into  the  domain  of  wonders. 
As  if  to  balne  conjecture,  even  the.-e  craters 
contain  mountains  williin  themselves.  Mr. 
Crampton  is  here  our  warrant : 

The  number  of  these  isolated  cones,  placed  in 
circular  plains  or  hollows,  varying  from  a  few 
yards  to  above  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  is 
past  counting;  but  whether  standing  alone,  as 
some  do,  or  crowded  together,  till  their  circum¬ 
ferences  break  in  one  upon  another,  like  the  cells 
of  a  honeycomb  broken — as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  moon,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tycho — their  formation  is  the 
same,  differing  only  as  to  size  and  depth,  and  the 
circumstance  of  a  central  mountain — some  hav¬ 
ing  none,  while  others  have  two  or  more;  while 
across  some  a  ridge  extends,  running  either  the 
whole  or  only  part  of  the  way,  while  in  the  centre 
of  some  a  deep  gulf  seems  to  open. 

These  craters,  peaks,  and  ridges  lie  so 
close  together  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tycho, 
that,  as  Mr.  Hind  says,  “  in  some  directions 
it  is  impossible  to  find  the  smallest  level 
space.”  From  many  of  these  run  fine  lines 
of  light,  diverging  like  the  rays  of  a  lamp. 
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and  stretching  some  of  them  across  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  moon’s  surface, 
traversing,  without  being  diverted  from  their 
course,  hills,  valleys,  clife,  and  even  craters 
themselves,  besides  crossing  each  other. 
What  these  are  has  never  b^n  discovered. 
They  are  luminous  above  the  surrounding 
surface,  and  they  cast  no  shadow — becoming 
visible  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  elevated  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees  above  their 
horizon.  It  may  be  supposed  that  but  little 
of  a  satisfactory  nature  has  been  ascertained 
concerning  them,  when  amongst  the  conjec¬ 
tures  is  one  which  makes  them  out  to  be 
roads  !  There  is  certainly  nothing  upon  our 
earth  to  help  us  to  an  analogical  guess.  We 
can  scarcely  conclude  them  to  be  what  are 
called  trap-dykes — that  is,  masses  of  rock 
which  have  burst  up  from  below  when  in  a 
fused  state,  through  the  fissures  of  the  rocks 
they  have  intruded  into,  and  hardened  at  the 
surface.  For  to  have  done  so,  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  them  not  only  to  possess  reflective 
powers  higher  than  the  rock  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in,  but  likewise  to  have  reached  the 
surface  iu  every  point  of  their  most  irregular  ! 
course,  without  having  anywhere  risen  above 
it,  which  is  manifestly  most  unlikely,  and 
quite  opposed  to  what  we  observe  in  the  case 
of  trap-dykes  on  our  own  planet.  There 
they  are,  boldly  radiating  from  distinct 
centres,  and  some  of  them  traversing  in  their 
sweep  the  best  part  of  the  moon’s  visible 
surface ;  while  others,  traced  close  to  her 
edge,  may  be  presumed  to  plunge  to  an 
equal  extent  into  that  hemisphere  which,  en¬ 
lightened  with  the  alternate  sunbeam  like 
the  part  we  are  familiar  with,  is  yet  destined 
never  to  be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  We  are  not  certain  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  probability  of 
Mr.  Nasmyth’s  idea — namely,  that  these  lines 
have  been  caused  by  the  volcanic  pressure 
from  within  outwards,  which  has  cracked  the 
crust  of  the  moon  at  some  distant  period, 
and  produced  an  appearance  similar,  as  de¬ 
scribed,  “  to  that  of  a  pane  of  glass  broken 
by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument.”  Nor  do  we 
think  that  Mr.  Crampton  much  mends  the 
matter  by  explaining  that — 

The  radiating  craters  were  successively  the 
centres  of  a  terrible  convulsion,  which  operated 
on  the  crust  of  the  moon  as  the  blow  of  a  stone 
would  upon  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  sending  out 
sloping  but  elevated  ridges  in  all  directions  from 
the  centre  of  disturbance. 

The  fact  is,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
of  that  eminent  practical  astronomer,  Mr. 


Nasmyth,  (who  has,  by-the-bye,  contributed 
some  valuable  letters  to  the  present  edition 
of  Mr.  Crampton’s  book,)  we  see  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  a  theory  which  assumes 
circumstances  never  found  to  exist  in  nature, 
as  this  does,  when  it  supposes  the  exudation 
of  a  fluid  substance  from  within  through  a 
fissure  to  an  irregular  surface,  without  at  any 
point  failing  to  fill  up  the  fissure,  or  over¬ 
flowing  it.  But,  if  there  be  the  slightest 
difference  of  level,  and  assuming  the  b^y  of 
the  moon  to  be  opaque,  why  no  shadow? 
We  must  leave  the  point,  with  the  more 
obvious  differences  of  brightness  before  al¬ 
luded  to,  to  be  cleared  up  by  future  and 
further  investigations.* 

Thus  far  we  have  a  globe,  diversified  with 
light  and  shade,  disturbed  with  mountains, 
honeycombed  with  craters,  cloven  into  fis¬ 
sures — in  short,  furnished  with  the  great  ele¬ 
ments  of  what  is  called  amongst  men  scene¬ 
ry.  Here  we  gladly  return  to  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton,  who  has  been  able  to  realize  with  a  hap¬ 
py  boldness  the  inferential  picture.  As  in 
studying  a  book  of  terrestrial  travels,  so  it 
would  be  well  here,  too,  to  be  provided  with 
a  map  of  the  surface  of  the  satellite,  which  is 
to  be  bad  anywhere  : 

Choose  the  period  of  the  last  quarter ;  and  di¬ 
rect  our  way  to  that  dark,  shadowy  spot  marked 
N  in  the  map,  and  situate  at  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  lunar  globe  :  it  is  the  Mare  Imbri- 
um,  or  Sea  of  Showers,  as  it  is  called,  though  no 
water  is  to  be  found  there,  and  no  shower  ever 
cools  or  moistens  its  barren  surface.  It  is  about 
seven  hundred  miles  in  extent  every  way.  I^et 
us  cast  our  eyes  around,  and  what  do  we  see  7 — 
a  boundless  plain,  or  desert,  stretching  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every  side,  save  in 
one  or  two  points,  where  a  chain  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  can  be  perceived,  whose  brilliant,  pointed 
summits,  glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  just  appear 
up<>n  the  distant  horizon.  The  light  that  glares 
upon  the  plain  is  intense,  and  the  heat  of  a  tropi¬ 
cal  fierceness,  for  no  cloud  shelters  us.  By  that 
light  we  may  perceive,  scattered  over  the  plain, 
an  infinite  number  of  circular  pits,  of  different 
sizes  and  depths,  varying  from  a  few  yards  to 
some  hundred  in  diameter,  and  sunk  in  the  body 
nr  crust  of  the  planet :  some  of  them  but  a  few 
feet,  and  others  to  an  unknown  and  immeasurable 
depth.  Above,  the  sky  is  black,  out  of  which  the 
sun  gleams  like  a  red-hot  ball ;  and  the  stars 
sparkle  like  diamonds — for  no  atmosphere  such 
as  ours  exists,  to  give  by  its  refractive  and  re¬ 
flective  powers  the  delicious  blue  to  its  heavens, 
and  the  softened  shade  to  its  landscape.  The 
lights  and  shades  are  indented  upon  its  features 
dwp  and  dark,  or  intensely  bright ;  no  softening 


•  See,  on  this  subject,  Lardner’s  “  Handbook  of 
Astronomy,”  pp.  207-8. 
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away  in  the  distance,  no  gentle  and  beantifal  per¬ 
spective,  no  lovely  twilight — morning  or  eve¬ 
ning — stealing  over  or  away  from  t^  scene. 
All  the  shadows  are  abrupt,  sudden — all  the  out¬ 
lines  sharp,  clear ;  appearing  startlingly  near, 
even  when  really  distant.  No  sound  follows  our 
footfall,  or  is  ever  heard  in  that  silent  place — for 
there  is  no  atmosphere  to  conduct  it;  no  fresh 
breeze  blows  on  its  mountain-tops,  sighs  through 
its  burning  deserts,  rustles  through  the  brilliant 
green  of  forests,  or  waves  over  meadows ;  the  si¬ 
lence  of  death  broods  over  its  arid  wastes  and 
rocky  shores,  against  which  no  tides  or  billows 
break. — pp.  11,  12. 

By  way  of  affording  an  idea  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  lunar  scenery,  we  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  describe  the  annular  mountain 
called  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  its  class.  It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a 
long  range,  called  the  Apennines,  which 
covers  a  surface  of  more  than  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles.  It  is  the  Insula  Vulca- 
nia  of  Ilevelius,  and  is  termed  by  Madler 
“the  mighty  keystone  of  the  Apennines.” 
The  diameter  of  the  crater  is  thirty- seven 
miles ;  as  the  interior  is  even,  it  ought  rather 
to  be  called  a  wall-surrounded  plain.  This 
central  plain  is  not  level  with  the  surface 
outside — it  lies  three  thousand  feet  below  it. 
llte  edge  of  the  crater  being  raised  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  exterior  surface,  it 
follows  that  the  interior  descent  is  six  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  Hut  this  interior  plain  is  not  fea¬ 
tureless.  From  the  centre  rises  a  huge 
mountain,  at  least  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  edge  of  the  crater ;  so  that  its  summit 
and  sides  are  brightly  lighted  by  the  sun¬ 
beams,  long  before  its  base  or  any  portion  of 
the  surrounding  plain  has  received  a  ray  : 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  general  character  of 
the  lunar  mountains  with  which  her  surface  is 
covereil — the  mountain  ranges,  or  chains,  forming 
the  exception. 

These  ranges  are  evidently  quite  distinct 
in  their  character  and  formation.  We  con 
6ne  ourselves  to  the  crateriform  mountains, 
with  an  included  plain  : 

The  shape  of  the  surrounding  cliffs  can  readily 
be  perceivH  by  the  shadows  they  project  on  the 
surface  of  the  plain  below,  as  we  have  often 
seen  in  the  hollows  of  our  mountain  lakes,  which 
many  of  them  resemble,  if  we  imagine  a  sandy 
plain  at  the  bottom  instead  of  water.  When 
there  is  a  central  mountain,  its  shadow  is  distinct¬ 
ly  cast  upon  this  plain,  by  which  its  shape  can  be 
ascertained  and  sketched,  and  its  height  measured 
trigonometrically. — pp.  16,  17. 

The  radiating  crater  of  Tycho,  already 
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spoken  of,  is  another  of  the  centres  of  sub¬ 
limity  which  exist  on  the  moon.  It  lies  on 
the  southern  part  of  her  surface,  and  can  be 
plainly  discerned  by  the  naked  eye  at  full 
moon.  Here  are  found  some  of  the  most 
savage  features  of  lunar  landscape ;  no  level 
ground  is  to  be  discovered  on  any  side.  We 
recur  to  the  same  source  whence  we  have 
already  extracted  such  vivid  descriptions : 

Let  ns,  in  imagination,  stand  for  a  few  moments 
within  the  arena  of  Tycho.  Around  us,  on  every 
side,  arises  a  mighty  wall  of  rock,  extending  in  a 
circle  of  one  hu^rcd  and  fifty  miles,  or  fifty-four 
in  diameter.  ’  Looking  up  from  the  interior  plain, 
it  is  seventeen  thousand  clear  feet  of  precipice 
before  the  eye  rests.  Before  us  extends  a  plain 
for  about  twenty-five  miles,  interrupted,  however, 
by  concentric  ridges  of  rocky  mountains,  or  bar¬ 
riers,  that  encircle  (in  irregular  and  broken  mass¬ 
es,  of  fearful  magnitude  and  height)  the  awful 
centre,  whence,  from  a  black  and  profound  gulf, 
that  opens  its  mighty  jaws,  springs  a  huge,  dark 
mountain — the  Sinai  of  Hevelius — whose  steep 
and  pointed  8ummit,highertlianthe  lofty  Snowdon, 
shoots  upward  for  above  four  thousand  feet  in 
sheer  precipice  from  the  plain.  The  centre,  this, 
of  the  terrible  convulsion  that  once  shook  the 
very  heart  and  substance  of  our  satellite;  so  that 
it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  it  needed  but  little 
more  to  burst  the  entire  globe,  and  scatter  it  into 
fragments. 

The  awful  character  of  such  scenery  is  but 
feebly  represented  by  any  thing  terrestrial  analo¬ 
gous  to  it.  Were  we  to  seek  it  anywhere,  it 
would  be  in  the  wilds  and  desolations  of  Hecla, 
which,  by  the  following  description  of  a  modern 
lady  traveller,  it  seetns  to  resemble  not  a  little  : 

“Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  I  found  myself  on 
the  brink  of  a  chasm,  into  which  I  could  scarcely 
look  without  a  shudder ;  involuntarily  I  thought 
of  Weber’s  Freyfchutz  and  the*  Wolf’s  Hollow.’ 

“  The  scene  is  the  more  startling  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  traveller  approaching  Thing- 
valla  in  a  certain  direction  sees  only  the  plains 
beyond  the  chasm,  and  has  no  idea  as  to  its  ex¬ 
istence.  It  was  a  fissure  some  five  or  six  fathoms 
broad,  but  several  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  and  we 
were  forced  to  descend  by  a  small,  steep,  danger¬ 
ous  path,  across  large  fragments  of  lava.  Colos¬ 
sal  blocks  of  stone,  threatening  the  unhappy  wan¬ 
derer  with  death  and  destruction,  hang  loosely,  in 
the  form  of  pyramids  and  broken  columns,  from  the 
lofty  walls  of  lava, which  encircle  the  whole  long 
ravine  in  the  form  of  a  gallery.  Speechless,  and 
in  anxious  suspense,  we  descend  a  part  of  this 
chasm,  hardly  oaring  to  look  up,  much  less  to 
give  utterance  to  a  single  soiino,  lest  the  vibra¬ 
tion  should  bring  down  one  of  those  avalanches 
of  stone,  to  the  terrific  force  of  which  the  rocky 
fragments  scattered  around  bear  ample  testimony. 
The  distinctness  with  which  echo  repeats  the 
softest  sounds  and  lightest  footfall  is  truly  won¬ 
derful. 

“  The  appearance  presented  by  the  horses, 
which  are  allowed  to  come  down  the  ravine  after 
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their  masters  have  descended,  is  most  peculiar. 
One  could  fancy  they  were  clinging  to  the  walls 
of  rock. 

“  This  ravine  is  known  by  the  name  of  Al> 
managiau.  Its  entire  length  is  about  a  mile,  but 
a  small  portion  only  can  1^  traversed  :  the  rest  is 
blocked  up  by  masses  of  lava  heaped  one  upon  the 
other.  On  the  right  hand,  the  rocky  wall  opens, 
and  forms  an  outlet,  over  formidable  masses  of 
lava,  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  Thingvalla.  I 
could  have  fancied  that  I  wandered  through  the 
depths  of  a  crater,  which  had  piled  itself  these 
stupendous  barriers  during  a  mighty  eruption  in 
times  long  gone  by. 

“  My  pen  is  unfortunately  too  feeble  to  bring 
vividly  before  my  readers  the  picture  as  I  beheld 
it  here,  and  to  describe  to  them  the  desolation, 
the  extent  and  height  of  these  lava-masses.  1 
seemed  to  stand  in  a  crater,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  appeared  only  a  burnt-out  fire.  Here  lava 
was  piled  up  in  steep  inaccessible  mountains  *, 
there  stony  rivers,  whose  length  and  breadth 
seemed  immeasurable,  filled  the  once  verdant 
fields.  Every  thing  was  jumbled  together,  and 
yet  the  course  of  the  last  eruption  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced. 

“  I  stood  there,  in  the  centre  of  horrible  preci¬ 
pices,  caves,  streams,  valleys,  and  mountains, 
and  scarcely  comprehended  how  it  was  possible 
to  penetrate  so  far,  and  was  overcome  with  terror 
at  the  thought  which  involuntarily  obtruded  it¬ 
self — the  possibility  of  never  finding  my  way 
again  out  of  these  terrible  labyrinths.” — pp.  21- 
23. 

The  inquirer  will  naturally  ask,  Is  there 
any  thing  on  earth  analogous  to  this?  Hum¬ 
boldt  states  that  Galileo  had  been  reminded 
by  the  wall-surrounded  plains  of  the  moon 
of  the  configuration  of  whole  countries,  such 
as  the  great  enclosed  basin  of  Bohemia. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  the  double  difficulty  to 
contend  with,  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
craters,  and  of  the  absence  of  apparent  ex¬ 
isting  volcanic  action  upon  the  moon ;  for 
although  the  elder  Herschel  and  others  sus¬ 
pected  the  presence  of  active  volcanoes,  the 
conjecture  has  not  been  confirmed  by  later 
investigation.  Still,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
establish  an  affinity  between  the  basin-shaped 
plains  of  our  earth,  formed,  as  they  are,  not 
by  the  action  of  fire,  but  by  the  agency  of 
water,  and  the  craters  of  the  moon,  than  to 
leave  these  latter  in  the  same  category  with 
our  numerous  though  comparatively  minute 
volcanic  cones,  certainly  presenting  more 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  For  let  us 
suppose  the  chalk  basins  of  Hampshire,  Paris, 
and  London,  for  instance,  to  have  been  ele¬ 
vated  without  any  disturbance  or  entomb¬ 
ment  from  the  further  action  of  water, 
(though  to  do  so  we  must  get  rid  of  water 
itself  as  an  element  during  the  process,)  and 
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to  present  on  the  surface  the  appearance  of 
huge  cup-shaped  depressions  ;  still,  how  far 
would  they  be  from  corresponding  with  the 
lunar  appearances  !  Such  deposits  are  never, 
we  believe,  uniformly  round — they  never  rise 
precipitously  at  the  sides,  either  within  or  at 
the  outside ;  they  never  enclose  a  level  plain, 
much  less  do  they  ever  exhibit  a  central 
chasm,  or  mountain  ;  whereas  volcanic  cones 
are  often  regular,  generally  steep,  and  occa> 
sionally  enclose  a  smaller  cone  of  eruption, 
while  some  few,  as  that  of  Kelauea  in  Hawaii, 
attain  to  considerable  dimensions. 

The  author  we  have  been  quoting  adduces 
a  description,  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  of  Truk- 
kee,  an  extinct  volcano  in  India.  It  might 
answer  tolerably  well,  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
for  that  of  certain  cones  on  the  moon’s  south¬ 
ern  portion : 

The  General,  after  examining  with  great  labor  - 
and  fatigue  all  the  approaches,  scaled  a  high  rock, 
from  whence  he  looked  into  the  interior  of  Truk- 
kee,  and  formed  a  plan  of  attack — to  be  executed, 
however,  only  in  the  last  extremity,  for  the  place 
was  indeed  worthy  its  reputation.  Resembling 
an  extinct  crater,  it  was  twelve  miles  long,  by  five 
or  six  broad  ;  and  nature  had  most  curiously  con¬ 
trived  it — alike  for  secresy  and  strength.  For 
strength,  because  externally  it  presented  a  belt  of 
rocks  many  hundred  feet  high,  and  nearly  imprac¬ 
ticable  of  ascent  on  the  south  side ;  and  though 
it  was  less  austere  on  the  north,  the  inside  there 
was  precipitous,  while  on  the  southern  side  it  was 
comparatively  easy  of  descent.  Thus  the  whole 
circuit  was  equally  impervious  to  assault ;  and 
the  interior  was  a  vast  collection  of  rocky  hil¬ 
locks,  with  chasms  of  different  depths,  yet  all 
precipitous. 

For  secresy,  because  on  the  south  was  a  sec¬ 
ond  wall  or  screen  of  perpendicular  rocks,  some 
hundred  feet  high,  forming,  with  the  actual  belt  of 
Trukkee,  a  restricted  valley,  or  rather  lane,  which 
was  to  be  entered  by  narrow  fissures  before  the 
passes  into  the  crater  could  be  approached  ;  and 
all  the  country  for  miles  around,  beyond  that 
screen,  and  adjoining  the  true  wall,  was  a  chaos 
of  huge  loose  stones,  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  cross.  The  entrances  to  this  hidden  fastness, 
which  seemed  like  some  ruined  colossal  amphi¬ 
theatre,  were  mere  cracks  in  a  wall  of  rock,  so  sud¬ 
denly  opened  that  the  upper  parts  seemed  still  to 
touch,  and  refused  to  let  in  the  light.  There  was 
abundance  of  water  inside ;  and  just  outside  the 
fissure  by  which  the  robbers  retired  after  their  at¬ 
tack  on  the  convoy,  there  was  a  copious  hot  spring, 
wholesome  to  drink,  yet  forbidden  to  the  troops  by 
matchlock- men,  perched  on  landing-places  in  tlie 
side  of  the  precipitous  crags. 

After  all,  neither  the  Plutonic  nor  the  Nep¬ 
tunian  theory  is  as  satisfactory  as  we  could 
wish.  We  have  scarcely  a  right  to  assume 
the  exclusive  agency  of  either  water  or  fire 
where  these  elements  are  absolutely  undis- 
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coverable.  Notwilhstanding,  in  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  case,  we  have  been  led  to 
conceive  a  third  theory  of  our  own,  though 
it  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  very  objec¬ 
tion  just  stated.  We  got  at  it  in  this  way. 
W'e  imagined  ourselves  upon  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  looking  towards  the  earth,  from 
which  we  removed  every  element  not  existing 
upon  the  satellite,  so  as  to  render  it  as  similar 
to  it  in  these  circumstances  as  possible.  Fire, 
water,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  air,  were 
banished.  The  alratraction  of  the  water  of 
course  laid  bare  the  vast  expanse  of  the  south 
seas,  forming  nearly  one- half  of  the  surface 
of  our  planet.  Then,  looking  for  features 
resembling  the  crateriform  structures  of  the 
moon,  we  immediately  recognized  in  that 
great  tract  resemblances  so  striking,  that  in 
many  cases  they  might  pass  for  mirrored  re- 
.  flections  of  portions  of  her  surface.  These 
were  the  coral  format ion$,  which  are  scattered 
over  nearly  a  third  of  the  superficial  area  of 
the  globe,  and  embrace  the  greater  part  of 
the  islands  of  those  seas,  as  well  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  Australian  continent.  This  is 
no  place  to  enter  upon  details  ;  but  whoever 
may  choose  to  refer  to  the  descriptions  of 
these  formations  will,  we  think,  be  struck  by 
many  points  of  similarity.  Let  any  one,  for 
instance,  take  the  sketch  forming  the  frontis¬ 
piece  to  Mr.  Crampton’s  book,  being  a  tele¬ 
scopic  view  of  a  lunar  crater,  and  compare  it 
with  the  drawing  of  the  island  of  Bolabola  in 
the  Pacific,  given  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  book  on 
the  “  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral 
Reefs.”  The  main  features  are  identical. 
The  drawing,  of  course,  only  represents  the 
circular  summit  of  the  reef,  the  sides  being 
hidden  in  the  sea;  but  the  soundings  show 
what  the  appearance  would  be  were  the  wa¬ 
ter  removed.  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  within  2,200 
^ards  of  an  island  of  similar  formation.  Keel¬ 
ing  Island,  in  vain  sought  for  bottom  with  a 
line  of  7,200  feet  in  length.  These  islands,  in 
fact,  almost  invariably  rise  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth.  They  are  some¬ 
times  quite  circular,  and  frequently  of  a  re¬ 
gular  form.  Those  called  atolls  enclose  a 
basin,  more  or  less  deep.  They  are  often  of 
an  immense  size  :  for  instance,  Suadiva  is 
forty-four  miles  one  way  by  thirty- four  the 
other,  and  some  are  even  larger.  A  few 
contain  some  atolls  (or  circular  coral  reefs 
with  lagoons)  within  the  central  space ;  and 
what  is  perhaps  most  remarkable,  there  are 
certain  of  these  islands  in  which  a  peak  rises 
abruptly  from  the  centre  of  the  lagoon. 

Let  the  reader  compare  the  sketch  of 
Whitsunday  Island,  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  book, 


I 

I 

(which  he  can  also  see  in  his  Journal,”  a  I 

work  better  known,)  with  Mr.  Crampton’s  ' 

imaginary  drawing  of  the  wall-surrounded 
plain  at  page  16  of  his  work,  and  say 
whether  the  similarity  can  be  considered  al¬ 
together  fortuitous.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
there  are  not  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
theory  ;  many  appearances  are  irreconcilable 
with  it.  The  case  of  the  mountain  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  in  which  the  central  plain  lies  lomr 
than  the  surrounding  country,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  of  the  coral  islands,  whose 
lagoon  is  alwhys  shallow  in  comparison  with 
the  outer  ocean,  though  other  craters  (such 
as  that  marked  No.  28  on  the  Berlin  chart) 
exactly  correspond  with  them.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  grand  difficulty,  that  whereas 
thei-e  islands  have  been  the  work  of  insects 
vcorking  under  water,  in  the  moon  we  have 
not  even  a  trace  of  the  element  in  which  they 
could  have  been  similarly  constructed.  But, 
without  sheltering  ourselves  behind  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  such  philosophers  as  Sir  John  Ilerschel, 
who  assert  that  on  the  moon’s  surface  there 
are  large  regions  apparently  "of  a  decidedly 
alluvial  character,”  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  this  difficulty,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  completely  to  negative  the 
idea  of  analogous  structure.  It  is  not  so 
improbable  that  there  should  be  organized 
beings  created  with  certain  constructive  pow¬ 
ers  similar  to  others  actually  existing  on  earth, 
yet  found  to  live  in  another  element,  or  with¬ 
out  the  element  they  inhabit  here,  as  that  fire, 
or  water,  should  have  been  the  direct  means 
of  reaiing  these  structures,  there  being  no 
evidence  whatever  that  either  fire  or  water  ever 
existed  on  the  globe  where  they  are  observed. 
Without  going  farther,  however,  into  this  in¬ 
teresting  question,  into  which  we  have  already 
perhaps  dived  too  deeply,  we  may  at  least 
point  forward  to  a  period  in  the  history  of 
this  earth  of  ours,  in  which  that  great  area 
of  subsidence,  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  exist¬ 
ing  coral  formations  cover  no  less  than  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  square  miles,  shall  become 
once  more  an  area  of  elevation,  and  the  sub¬ 
merged  continents  of  the  south  shall  rise 
again  with  all  the  irregularity  of  paroxysmal 
upheaval  above  the  surface.  What  will  an 
observer  from  the  moon  then  behold  ?  Ex¬ 
actly,  or  nearly  so,  what  we  observe  on  it. 
The  coral  activity  will  have  died  away ;  the 
sides  and  edges  of  what  may  then  be  called 
craters  will  have  become  rugged  and  thun¬ 
der-split.*  Even  now  the  barrier- reefs  are 


*  As  the  ooral-rook  of  the  Mauritius  is  now  found 
to  be.  See  “  Milner's  Gallery  of  Nature.” 
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breached  with  fissares  opposite  every  running 
stream — in  this  respect  resembling  the  great 
valleys  of  Australia.  Who  can  doubt  that 
these  breaches  would  “  radiate”  farther  and 
farther  as  the  land  rose  and  an  anti-clinal 
axis  was  formed,  so  as  to  spread  to  vast  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  original  focus  of  disturbance  ? 
Finally,  he  will  see  certain  of  these  craters 
containing  central  mountain.  Here,  surely, 
the  resemblance  is  more  than  imaginary. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  said  before,  we  have  no 
intention  of  going  farther  into  the  matter. 
These  are  areas  of  speculation  too  vast  for 
hasty  inquiry.*  The  residuary  incongruities 
we  do  not  pretend  to  reconcile.  Let  us  rath¬ 
er  return  to  the  far  more  pleasing  realities  of 
what  is  actually  revealed  to  us,  and  shines 
under  our  eyes.  As  it  is,  we  have  approach¬ 
ed  step  by  step  the  precincts  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque,  at  which  point,  as  we  began  by  observ¬ 
ing,  the  public  becomes  first  an  interested 
party  in  natural  investigations.  Something 
we  can  feel  has  been  superinduced  upon 
something  we  can  understand.  Emotion  over¬ 
takes  us  m  our  Alpine  explorations.  We  are 
affected,  softened  by  beauty  as  appreciable 
as  it  is  unexpected.  We  walk  into  another 
world,  yet  find  that  we  are  still  within  the 
domain  of  nature — that  sublime,  mysterious, 
yet  true  and  touching  thing,  to  which  the 
finest  fibres  of  the  human  heart  have  been 
created,  as  well  as  taught,  to  respond ;  and 
towards  which  no  heart,  however  feebly 
strung,  is  sufficiently  out  of  tune  to  be  in¬ 
sensible.  But  one  thing  is  wanting  to  our 
gratification — we  long  for  the  hues,  as  well 


*  We  are  glad  to  find  that  in  “Lardner’t  Hand¬ 
book  of  Astronomy*’  our  doubts  as  to  the  volcanic 
theory  receive  aorae  confirmation.  The  author’s 
words  are  these  :  “  The  volcanic  character  observed 
in  the  seleno^phic  formations  loses  much  of  its 
analogy  to  like  formations  on  the  earth’s  surface, 
when  higher  magnifying  powers  enable  us  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  details  of  what  appear  to  be  craters.  .  .  . 

Numerous  examples  may  be  produced  to  illustrate 
this.”  The  mountain  Gassendi  is  then  described,  as 
seen  through  the  Dorpat  telescope,  and  the  author 
adds:  ”  It  is  easy  to  see  how  little  analogy  to  a 
terrestrial  volcanic  crater  is  presented  by  these 
characters.”  And  to  the  same  effect  is  Arago’s  ob¬ 
servation  :  “We  must  remark,”  he  says,  “that  the 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  at  different 
intervals  of  time,  of  self-lustrous  points,  and  the  era- 
terdike  form  (Reeled  by  almost  all  the  cavities  ob¬ 
served,  are  not  sufiScient  to  establish  the  existence 
of  volcanoes  on  the  moon.”  Our  strong  conviction 
is,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
mountain-ranges  such  as  the  Apennines,  the  bul¬ 
wark-plains,  ring•mountain^  craters,  and  holes, 
have  bMn  produced  by  tranquil  processes,  euting 
at  tks  surface,  and  not  by  paroxysmal  action  from 
within  outwards. 


as  the  sunshine,  of  our  fair  world  ;  nor  do  we 
long  in  vain.  Here  the  amazing  power  of 
man’s  penetrating  glance  has  achieved  its 
last  and  most  signal  triumph.  We  find  that 
in  the  whiteness  of  that  celestial  light,  as  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  is  bound  up  the  beaute¬ 
ous  group  of  rays  out  of  which  the  endless 
diversities  of  pictorial  beauty  are  evolved. 
As  yet  the  indications  of  color  are  faint.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  hues  hang  the 
extreme  verge  of  telescopic  vision.  There  is 
rather  the  impression  given  that  tints  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  eye,  than  any  strongly-marked  di¬ 
versities  within  its  range.  However,  we  see 
that  all  is  not  achromatic,  and  hence  infer 
the  local  characteristics  in  this  respect  of 
particular  districts.  When  speaking  of  the 
spaces  enclosed  in  rocky  boundaries,  Mr. 
Crampton  observes : 

The  surface  of  these  circular  plains  affords  a  va¬ 
riety  of  coloring  which,  with  our  present  powers  of 
vision,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  some 
being  of  an  ashy  gray,  (a  color  which  generally 
belongs  to  those  without  any  central  mountain,) 
others  being  of  a  wliitish  shade,  some  few  of  a 
red  color,  and  others  of  a  faint  green,  which  has 
led  some  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  vegetation 
resembling  that  of  the  earth. 

The  shadow  thrown  by  a  semicircular  range 
of  rocks  enclosing  the  recess  called  the  Bay 
of  Ilainbows  upon  the  valley  at  its  base,  is 
described  by  Mr.  Hind  as  of  a  strong  green¬ 
ish  hue.  Who  can  say  what  depths  and  di¬ 
versities  of  umbrage  enrich  that  Valley  of 
Rainbows?  It  may  be  that  the  green  tint  is 
nothing  more  than  the  sign  of  rank  or  even 
scanty  vegetation,  such  as  is  met  with  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Australia  or  Chili.  Under  strict¬ 
ly  analogous  circumstances,  such  a  surmise 
would  be  the  most  probable,  as  there  is  but 
little  moisture,  if  any,  and  much  solar  heat. 
But  we  have  here  no  right  to  argue  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  from  analogy.  On  the 
contrary,  within  a  general  similarity  we  see 
everywhere  an  included  diversity ;  so  that 
the  very  fact  of  resemblance  in  climate  and 
other  local  characteristics  ought  rather  to  lead 
us  to  expect  a  dissimilarity  in  the  produc¬ 
tions,  which  might  be  as  luxuriant  there,  as 
here  they  would  be  impoverished  and  sparse. 
If  the  vegetation  keep  any  proportion  with 
the  mountain  scale  of  the  lunar  landscape, 
forests  may  wave  over  these  green  expanses 
which  would  overshadow  our  Norwegian  or 
tropical  woods  as  proudly  as  the  cedar  does 
the  thistle  at  his  foot. 

Plain,  mountain,  valley,  light,  shade,  color, 
vegetable  life — one  thing  remains :  Are  these 
vast  sierras  peopled  or  not  with  animated  he- 
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ingt  t  Is  there  an  eye  to  observe,  an  ear  to  | 
hear,  a  step  to  traverse  the  inconceivable 
grandeurs  of  the  lunar  world  ?  Above  all, 
is  there  a  sentient,  rational,  upward-looking 
being  upon  its  surface — a  link  to  connect  the 
glories  of  nature  with  the  creative  glory 
which  kindled  them?  Is  it  probable — is  it 
possible — that  such  creatures  exist?  Thia 
18  the  point  towards  which  man’s  curiosity 
has  incessantly  drifted,  from  the  days  of 
Anaxagoras  to  our  own.  Here  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  as  yet  aided  by  direct  observa¬ 
tion  ;  or  rather,  the  absence  of  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  cannot  yet  decide  the  question  in 
the  negative ;  for  an  infinite  number  of 
circumstances  may  combine  to  bailie  man’s 
scrutiny  as  to  the  presence  of  material  intel¬ 
ligences  upon  a  body  different  from  our  own 
planet.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  the 
scale  of  relative  magnitude  is  not  by  any 
means  uniform  upon  the  moon  and  earth. 
The  mass  of  the  former  is  one-eightieth  that 
of  the  latter — the  bulk,  one-fiftieth  ;  yet  the 
mountains  of  the  one  are  relatively  five  times 
the  height  of  those  of  the  other.  In  like 
manner,  assuming  the  lunar  craters  to  be  vol¬ 
canic,  they  exceed  beyond  all  comparison, 
both  in  number  and  size,  the  terrestrial  ones. 
Thus,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
magnitude  of  animals  should  bear  any  regu¬ 
lar  relation  to  each  other  in  the  two  worlds  ; 
they  may  be  considerably  larger,  they  may 
be  vastly  smaller,  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  We  can  scarcely  assign  a  limit  to  the 
admissible  license  of  nature  in  this  particular. 
As  it  is,  and  upon  our  own  planet,  size  seems 
to  be  the  least  uniform  of  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  kindred  animals.  From  the  crocodile 
to  the  chameleon — from  the  “  great  cave  ti¬ 
ger”  to  the  house-cat — from  the  dolphin  to 
the  rorqual — 

“  Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream  ” — 

all  is  diversity  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  because  landscape  features 
are  colossal,  animated  nature  should  be  so 
too.  The  American  continent  is  a  striking 
instance  of  this.  There,  amid  the  most  gi¬ 
gantic  physical  features,  live  and  have  lived 
tribes  of  animals  as  much  below  the  Old 
World  standard  as  those  exceed  it.  Witness 
the  llama,  the  puma,  the  peccary,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  camel,  the  lion,  the  boar. 
Besides,  the  same  countries  have  at  different 
eological  periods  produced  allied  animals, 
iffering  completely  in  size  alone.  The  fossil 
tortoise  of  the  Sewalic  hills  of  India,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  most  of  the  existing  species,  may 
be  adduced, — as  well  as  the  fossil  dinomis  of 


New  Zealand,  standing  nine  feet  high,  placed 
beside  the  existing  penguin. 

In  short,  nothing  seems  more  arbitrary 
than  the  normal  type  of  size  in  any  particular 
case  ;  and  although  we  are  many  of  us  ready 
enough  to  demonstrate  why  the  human  race 
should  not  have  been  ten  feet  high,  or  ten 
inches,  still,  arguing  from  the  ascertained 
facts  in  the  instance  of  other  animated  crea¬ 
tures,  there  is  really  no  general  law  that  we 
know  of  imposing  upon  a  man  a  six-feet 
standard,  or  limiting  his  proportions  in  either 
direction,  even  on  this  earth  i  much  less  can 
we  assume  the  existence  of  such  on  a  globe 
of  which  we  are  so  ignorant,  and  where  the 
accessories  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
may  be  so  totally  dissimilar  to  our  own. 

But  if  magnitude  be  a  quality  of  so  arbi¬ 
trary  a  class  wherever  we  are  able  to  make 
our  observations  upon  animal  life,  we  are 
clearly  precluded  from  forming  any  conclu¬ 
sion  whatever  relative  to  the  non-existence  of 
animal  organisms  generally  upon  the  lunar 
surface,  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  absence  of 
those  easily-discernible  manifestations  usually 
associated  with  the  idea  on  our  own  globe. 
We  have  some  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  vegetable  life — the 
pabulum  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal 
tribes.  There  is  no  analogy  against  the 
prevalence  of  an  extremely  minute  standard 
of  size, — such  as  that  of  insect-life  here. 

The  saurian  period  of  our  globe,  no  doubt, 
abounded  in  huge  forms ;  but  why  not  ima¬ 
gine  our  satellite  peopled  with  the  common 
lizard,  or  the  chameleon,  or  even  animals  of 
microscopic  diminutiveness?  It  has-  been 
observed  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
newly-raised  coral  reefs  are  certain  small 
species  of  insects  of  the  spider  kind.  Darwin 
found  some  of  the  atolls,  called  Keeling 
Island,  thus,  and  thus  alone,  tenanted.  Why 
need  we  hesitate  to  assume  a  low  standard  of 
size,  in  view  of  such  facts  ?  Indeed  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  going  too  far  in  combating  ima¬ 
ginary  difficulties.  Our  nearest  approach  to 
the  moon  let  us  take  to  be  twenty-four  miles, 
and  we  believe  we  are  overstating  our  ad¬ 
vance.  What  animal,  or  vegetable, could  we 
discern  at  that  distance  upon  earth  ?  The 
very  color  of  the  landscape  would  merge  in 
that  of  the  atmosphere.* 

*  We  here  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  a  useful  little 
publication  which  has  just  appeared,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Lardner,  entitled  “The  Maaeum 
of  Science  and  Art in  the  first  number  of  which 
are  some  intereating  speculations  bearing  on  our 
present  inquiry. 
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But,  it  will  be  objected,  there  are  very 
doubtful  indications  of  any  atmosphere  upon 
the  moon,  and  absolutely  none  of  water ; 
while  the  whole  character  of  the  landscape 
is  that  of  such  desolation,  that  no  living 
thing  could  continue  to  exiiit  upon  it.  This 
is  assuming  too  much.  We  must  recollect, 
in  the  first  place,  that  we  only  see  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  moon’s  surface :  the 
other  side  is,  and  must  ever  be  to  us,  an  un¬ 
explored  region.  We  do  not  mean  to  go  the 
length  of  asserting  that  water  could  be  col¬ 
lected  there,  while  the  dry  land,  reversing 
the  terrestrial  proportion,  prevailed  in  excess, 
and  was  turned  towards  us.  We  believe  that 
aqueous  vapors,  did  water  exist,  must  trans¬ 
port  themselves  over  the  land,  and  become 
revealed  to  us  through  their  effect  upon  our 
vision  of  that  surface,  though  Sir  John 
Herschel  conceives  that  they  might  be  pre¬ 
sent  without  our  detecting  them,  or  constantly  | 
concentrate  themselves  on  the  unilluminated 
portion  of  the  moon’s  disc.  But  we  certainly 
do  contend  that  it  is  quite  unphilosophical 
to  conclude,  because  a  certain  element  does 
not  manifest  itself  endued  with  the  same  pro¬ 
perties  which  belong  to  it  here,  where  it  is 
supposed  necessary  to  animal  life,  that  there¬ 
fore  life  elsewhere  must  necessarily  be  absent 
where  it  is  not  found  :  for  experience  shows 
us  every  day,  under  what  conditions  of  pri¬ 
vation  life  may  be  supported.  Certain  animals 
need  for  their  very  existence  what  others 
seem  absolutely  independent  of.  And  so  of 
vegetables.  If,  indeed,  the  green  of  the  plain 
in  the  Man  Imbrium  shall  prove  to  be  vege¬ 
tation,  we  have  got  rid  of  the  main  difiicully ; 
for  air  and  moisture  are  held  on  our  globe 
to  be  equally  indispensable  to  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  But  even  before  the  fact  is 
ascertained,  our  argument  is  equally  legiti¬ 
mate,  that  what  is  essential  to  one  family  of 
living  beings  is  unnecessary  to  another.  Solar 
light,  for  instance,  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  vitalizing  influences,  is  not 
universally  indispensable.  Witness  many 
sea-fish,  inhabiting  depths  to  which  a  ray 
never  penetrates,  and  probably  furnished  with 
a  phosphoric  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
illuminating  those  unsunned  abodes.  The 
Proteus  Anguinus  of  the  grotto  of  Maddalena 
at  Adelsberg,  of  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
so  pleasingly  discourses,  is  equally  removed 
from  the  influence  of  solar  light.  So  of  moist¬ 
ure.  Darwin  speaks  of  the  toads  at  Bahia 
Blanca,  which  exist  for  considerable  periods 
withont  the  slightest  apparent  supply  of  fluid, 
either  from  the  earth,  the  sky,  or  the  air. 


We  almost  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  so-often- 
repeated  story  of  the  discovery  of  these  same 
animals  ih  the  hollow  of  stones,  where  they 
have  been  hermetically  sealed  for  an  unknown 
period,  deprived  of  all  access  to  light,  air, 
moisture,  food — in  short,  every  element  consi¬ 
dered  esseritial  to  animal  existence ;  and  yet 
this  is  an  animal  po-^sessing  the  organs  adapted 
for  seeing,  breathing,  eating,  drinking,  as  fully 
as  we  do  ourselves.  But  we  have  no  scruple 
in  pointing  to  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  total 
and  long-continued  suspension  of  animation 
without  terminating  it  which  is  observed  in 
certain  instances.  Gold-fish,  which  thrive  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  80°,  as  well  as 
perch  and  eels,  can  be  frozen  up  with  water 
into  a  solid  mass,  and  afterwards  thawed 
into  existence  again,  when  their  vital  powers 
are  found  to  be  unimpaired.  Here  life  has 
survived,  though  dormant,  while  the  animal 
was  restricted  from  every  element  essential, 
or  supposed  essential,  to  animation,  including 
motion  itself ;  and  as  ice  here  preserves,  in¬ 
stead  of  terminating,  animal  life,  so  fire  does 
not  always  prove  absolutely  destructive  of 
it.  Humboldt  mentions  that,  during  his  re¬ 
searches  in  tropical  America,  he  found  fishes 
thrown  up  alive  from  the  bottom  of  an  explod¬ 
ing  volcano,  along  with  water  at  that  time  so 
hot  as  to  raise  the  thermometer  to  210®,  or 
within  two  degrees  of  the  boiling-point ! 

Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  since  ani¬ 
mals,  with  organs  created  referentially  to 
certain  conditions  or  elements,  can  exist  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  deprived  of  those  con¬ 
ditions  or  elements  assumed  to  be  generally 
essential  to  animal  existence,  a  world  of  ani¬ 
mated  beings  likewise  may  exist,  adapted  to 
a  state  of  things  trom  which  one  or  more  of 
these  elements  may  be  permanently  excluded, 
and  yet  kindred  in  many  of  their  charac¬ 
teristics,  physical  and  even  mental,  to 
ourselves  ?  Recollect,  however  strong  and 
strange  the  difterences  between  the  lun-ar 
landscape  and  our  own,  the  resemblances  are 
still  more  striking.  Lighted  and  warmed  by 
a  common  sun,  the  animator  of  our  terrestrial 
creation — further  illuminated  by  the  beams 
reflected  from  ourselves — diversified  with 
every  variety  of  scenic  outline,  whether 
amidst  its  tropical  deserts  or  towards  its 
polar  solitudes  ;  adorned,  as  we  conjecture, 
with  the  foliage  of  extensive  evergreen  for¬ 
ests,  or  the  herbage  of  spacious  prairies  ; — 
we  can  almost  imagine  the  first  step  of  a 
visitant  from  this  sublunary  sphere  upon  the 
rugged  surface,  and  his  recognition  of  ter- 
I  restrial  effects,  repeated,  though  perhaps  in. 
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tensiBed,  in  the  aspect  of  the  norel  scene 
around  him,  forcing  him  into  the  natural  an¬ 
ticipation  of  finding  there,  too,  where  every 
thing  reminded  him  of  the  globe  he  belonged 
to,  that  last  best  work  of  the  creative  hand — 
that  LIFE,  the  reflection  as  well  as  the  emana¬ 
tion  of  Almighty  Intelligence,  which  he  had 
left  behind  him,  and  had  learned  to  consider 
the  universal  complement  of  material  beauty. 

This  life,  we  admit,  may  not  necessarily 
include  human — that  U,  rational  life,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  render  even  that  surmise 
improbable.  Intelligent  life  may  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  exist  upon  the  lunar  surface.  We  must 
not  forget  that  there  was  once  life  on  our 
own  globe,  unennobled  by  the  lordly  presi- 
dence  of  humanity.  There  has  been  a  pro¬ 
gress  of  animated  nature  here,  recently  con¬ 
summated  by  the  advent  of  reason.  We  are 
the  latest,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  arrivals  upon 
earth.  The  moon  may  now  be  what  this 
globe  was  for  ages,  preparing  for  a  nobler 
tenant.  But  it  is  scarcely  jiossible  to  resign 
ourselves  to  the  conviction  that  a  world  so 
vast,  so  fair,  so  capable  of  constituting  the 
home  and  happiness  of  life  and  intelligence, 
should  be  a  vast,  vacant  ball — a  lump  of  dead 
matter — an  unmeaning  and  unenjoyed  soli¬ 
tude,  shining  fruitlessly  in  the  midst  of  hea¬ 
ven,  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  take  the 
sum’s  place  at  certain  seasons  as  regards  us,  to 
lift  the  tides,  set  dogs  howling,  and  inspire 
the  poet’s  ditty.  It  has  long  been  deter¬ 
mined  in  what  sense  we  are  to  take  the 
initial  words  of  Holy  Writ.  The  Mosaic 
cosmogony  was  not  a  philosophical  treatise, 
but  a  national  homily.  The  moon,  as  well  us 
all  the  stars  of  heaven,  was  made,  we  venture 
to  conclude,'  for  ends  as  glorious  as  was  this 
^lobe  of  ours. 

How  interesting,  how  inspiring  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  continuous  advance  in  intimacy  with 
a  celestial  neighbor  thus  pregnant  with  the 
seeds  of  greatness ! 

We  begin,  even  now,  to  be  familiarized 
with  the  contour  of  the  t-elenic  landscape — 
to  know  and  recogni/.e  favorite  spots — to 
identify  ourselves  and  our  inquirers  with 
peculiar  localities,  as  Mr.  Nasmyth  is  now 
doing  with  the  portion  named  Morolycus. 
We  look  down,  in  short,  upon  the  bright 
panorama,  from  the  eminence  gained  by  the 
conquering  heroism  of  science,  with  some¬ 
what  of  the  feelings  we  can  imagine  to  have 
animated  Cortez  and  his  followers,  as,  having 
surmounted  the  ridge  of  Ahualco,  they  gazed 
upon  the  rich  and  unexplored  valley  of 
Mexico,  of  which  they  had  already  insured 
the  conquest  in  the  conscious  possession  of 


that  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance 
which  had  carried  them  so  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  all  previous  speculation. 

The  moral  destiny  of  this  beauteous  world, 
like  its  material  fate,  hangs  upon  that  of  our 
own.  The  conjectures  of  ancient  sages  and 
the  speculations  of  modern  Christianity  seem 
now  m  some  degree  to  converge.  It  was  a 
part  of  some  of  the  more  fanciful  philosophic 
systems,  that  the  souls  of  the  just  were  to 
occupy  those  peaceful  abodes  prepared  for 
them  on  the  silvery  surface  of  the  nocturnal 
luminary.  We  are  now  encouraged  by  ac- 
complisned  divines  to  believe  that  the  lovely 
scenes  of  this  earth  of  ours,  and  all  other 
lovely  scenes  created  by  the  mighty  Architect 
of  nature  to  be  dwelt  in  by  finite  intel¬ 
ligences,  have  a  more  permanent  significance 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  They  are 
not  formed,  say  they,  to  be  the  stage  of  a 
shifting  drama,  but  are  in  their  nature  and 
scope  intended  to  be  coenduring  with  the 
after-life  of  a  restored  creation.  Thus,  if  the 
lunar  history  have  comprised  or  is  to  com¬ 
prise  that  of  sentient  and  rational  inhabitants, 
we  are  told  to  look  upon  the  landscape  above 
us,  like  that  at  our  feet,  as  formed  to  last 
for  a  period  of  unlimited  duration.  The 
great  cataclysm  we  are  taught  to  expect  here 
is  to  result  m  restoration,  not  in  destruction. 
ITie  earth  is  to  be  purified,  not  consumed,  by 
fire.  The  splendors  of  the  vi-ible  world  are 
to  survive  the  catastrophe.  The  hills,  the 
valleys,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  earth,  its 
fountains  and  its  falls,  its  peaks  and  pl  tins, 
its  air  and  ocean,  are  reserved  for  the  ex¬ 
quisite  appreciation  of  glorified  intelligences, 
who  can  then  first  enjoy  the  durability  of 
those  delights  they  had  once  sighed  over  as 
too  transitory  to  impart  happiness.  Natural 
beauties,  nay,  natural  things  of  all  kinds, 
from  these  consideiations  derive  an  interest 
and  importance  they  could  never  have  at¬ 
tained  under  the  belief  which  made  them  all 
etjually  perishable  with  the  mortal  nature  of 
him  who  mourned  over  their  instability.  And 
once  we  admit  so  high  a  destiny  for  the 
things  that  lie  around  us  on  this  earth,  what 
is  to  forbid  us,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  .satellite  may  support  its  own 
communities  of  life,  from  according  to  it  too 
an  equally  unchangeable  beatitude  ?  Too 
bright  to  fade”  may  here  be  both  poetry  and 
truth.  And  as  we  look  up  towards  that 
lovely  luminary,  our  eyes  may  justly  be 
dazzled  with  the  contemplation  of  what  over¬ 
powers  our  hearts — that  bold  and  bright  out¬ 
line,  defining  features  that  may  be  destined 
to  outlive  the  troubles  and  tnids  of  mortal 
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life,  and  form  the  happy  contemplation  of 
blessed  spirits  throughout  everlasting  ages. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  views  as 
regards  the  world  we  inhabit,  we  gladly 
adopt,  from  the  author  of  “  The  Lunar 
World,”  (the  religious  portion  of  whose  book 
we  have  been  forced  unwillingly,  though  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  pass  over,)  the  following 
passage  from  Barnes’  commentary  on  2d 
Peter,  enlarging  upon  an  idea  of  Burnet’s  : 

That  the  earth  may  again  be  revisited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  redeemed,  that  in  a  puri¬ 
fied  and  renovated  form  it  may  be  one  of  the 
“  many  mansions”  which  are  to  be  fitted  up  for 
them,  (John  xiv.  2,)  may  not  appear  wholly  im¬ 
probable  from  the  following  suggestions  :  1.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  law  of  the  earth,  that,  in  its 
progress,  it  should  be  prepared  at  one  period  for 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  higher  order  of  beings  at 
another  periixi.  Thus,  according  to  the  disclosures 
of  geology,  it  existed  perhaps  for  countless  ages 
before  it  was  fitted  to  be  an  abode  for  man ;  and 
then  it  was  inliabited  by  the  monsters  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  order  of  existence,  who  have  now  passed 
away  to  make  room  for  a  nobler  race.  Who  can 
tell  but  the  present  order  of  things  may  pass 
away  to  make  place  for  the  manifestations  of  a 
more  exalted  mwle  of  being  7  2.  There  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  evidence  that  any  world  has  been  annihila.ted, 
though  some  have  disappeared  from  human  view. 
Indeed,  as  observed  above,  there  is  no  proof  that 
a  single  particle  of  matter  ever  has  been  anni¬ 
hilated,  or  ever  will  be.  It  may  change  its  form, 
but  it  may  still  exist  3.  It  seems  also  to  accord 
most  with  probability,  that,  although  the  earth 
may  undergo  important  changes  by  flood  or  fire, 
it  will  not  be  annihilated.  It  seems  difficult  to 
suppose  that,  as  a  world,  it  will  be  wholly  dis¬ 
placed  from  the  system  of  which  it  is  now  a  part, 
or  that  the  system  itself  will  disappear.  The 
earth,  as  one  of  the  worlds  of  God,  has  occupied 
too  important  a  position  in  the  history  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  to  make  it  to  be  easily  believed  that  the 
place  where  tire  Son  of  God  became  incarnate 
and  died  shall  be  utterly  swept  away.  It  would, 
certainly,  accord  more  with  all  the  feelings  which 
we  can  have  on  such  a  subject,  to  suppose  that  a 
world  once  so  beautiful  when  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  its  Maker,  should  be  restored  to  primitive 
loveliness;  that  a  world  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  primarily  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the 
glory  of  God  in  redemption,  should  be  preserved  in 
some  appropriate  form  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  development  of  that  plan  in  far-dis¬ 
tant  ages  to  come.  4.  To  the  redeemed,  it  would 
be  most  interesting  again  to  visit  the  spot  where 
the  great  work  of  their  redemption  was  accom¬ 
plished  ;  where  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate, 
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and  made  atonement  for  sin;  and  where  there 
would  be  80  many  interesting  recollections  and 
associations,  even  after  the  purification  by  fire, 
connected  with  the  infancy  of  their  existence,  and 
their  preparation  for  eternity.  Piety  would,  at 
least,  wish  that  the  world  where  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary  are  should  never  be  blotted  out  from  the 
universe.  But  (5)  if,  after  their  resurrection  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  the  redeemed  shall  ever 
revisit  a  world  so  full  of  interesting  recollections 
and  associations- -where  they  began  their  being, 
where  their  Redeemer  lived  and  died,  where  they 
were  renewed  and  sanctified,  and  where  their 
bodies  once  rested  in  the  grave,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  will  be  their  permanent  and 
unchanging  abode.  It  may  be  mere  speculation, 
but  it  seems  to  accord  best  with  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  the  universe 
is  made,  to  suppose  that  every  portion  of  it  may 
be  visited,  and  become  successively  the  abode  of 
the  redeemed;  that  they  may  pass  from  world  to 
world,  and  survey  the  wonders  and  the  works  of 
God  as  they  are  displayed  in  difierent  worlds. 
The  universe,  so  vast,  seems  to  have  been  fitted 
up  for  such  a  purpose,  and  nothing  else  that  we 
can  conceive  of  will  be  so  adapted  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  without  weariness  to  the  minds  that 
God  has  made,  in  the  interminable  duration  before 
them. 

To  this  passage  we  gladly  respond,  except 
in  one  particular,  where  the  author  suggests* 
that  the  redeemed  may  pass  from  world  to 
world,  in  order  that  they  may  the  better  sur¬ 
vey  the  wonders  of  creation.  It  seems  more 
conformable  with  the  analogy  of  nature,  that 
each  sphere  should  harbor  its  own  redeemed 
within  the  bosom  of  its  own  paradise.  There 
is  nothing  indeed  to  preclude  the  supposition 
that  the  harmonies  of  individual  worlds  may, 
in  the  vast  designs  of  the  Almighty,  be  com¬ 
bined  into  one  great  harmonious  arch  span¬ 
ning  the  universe,  as  the  prism  of  each  drop 
helps  to  round  the  mighty  prism  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  But  this  is  too  vast  a  contemplation 
for  the  present  occasion — and  besides,  it  is 
not  required  for  our  argument.  That  there 
{«  a  glory  of  the  moon,  as  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  earth,  modem  science  has  demonstrated. 
If  the  glory  of  the  celestial  be  one,  let  us 
leave  it  so.  Kindred  as  it  is  to  our  own,  be¬ 
yond  all  previous  anticipation,  it  may  contain 
intelligent  spiriu  meet  to  understand  and  en¬ 
joy  it.  Our  delight  will  be  to  know,  as  we 
are  learning  every  day,  how  real,  how  tangi¬ 
ble,  and  how  like  our  own  their  enjoyments 
I  might  be. 
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There  are  cases  in  which,  by  reason  of  cer¬ 
tain  postulates  which  he  finds  himself  entitled 
to  assume,  the  task  of  the  critic  is  simplified 
and  facilitated  in  an  important  degree.  These 
postulates  enable  him  to  strike  the  key-note, 
to  determine  the  ground-tone  of  his  criticism. 
Towards  all  that  can  be  characterized  as 
fault,  he  must  be  severe ;  towards  what  is 
merely  error,  he  may  be  mild,  however  de¬ 
cided.  If  he  perceives  that  the  author  or 
book  on  which  he  comments  is  radically 
ignoble,  radically  promotive  of  laxity  in  prin¬ 
ciple  or  licentiousness  in  practice,  however 
marked  exceptions  may  be,  and  however 
dexterously  the  mask  may  be  worn,  it  is  his 
duty,  with  stem  hand,  to  tear  aside  the 
angel’s  veil,  and  show  the  malicious  features 
of  the  demon.  If  he  perceives  that  the  heart 
of  the  book  or  author  is  sound ;  that,  what¬ 
ever  errors  may  mingle  with  the  words 
spoken,  their  general  sense  is  unequivocally 
and  firmly  in  favor  of  the  good,  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  he  must  remember  that  the  value 
of  such  a  voice  is  too  great  to  permit  its 
being  imperilled  by  any  harshess  ;  that  every 
objection  or  hint  must  be  tempered  by  defer¬ 
ence  and  toned  by  love.  We  feel  ourselves 
at  present  in  the  happy  alternative.  How¬ 
ever  widely  opinions  may  differ  regarding 
Mr.  Kingsley,  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
all  are  agreed :  that  his  voice  is  that  of  a 
noble,  earnest,  generous- hearted  mao ;  that 
his  whole  nature  vibrates  with  a  strong  and 
unwavering  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  ; 
and  that  the  gifts  which  his  heart  prompts 
him  to  turn  to  the  service  of  his  country  and 
bis  race  are  of  no  common  order.  From  such 
men  we  may  differ,  but  such  men  we  cannot 
condemn  ;  the  spirit  of  their  whole  writings 
is  a  pledge  that  words  of  honest  suggestion, 
of  manly  disagreement,  will  be  cordially  ac¬ 
cepted  and  soberly  weighed ;  nay,  in  our 
criticism  we  pay  them  what  is  perhaps  the 
highest  compliment  which  can  be  paid  to  one 
of  high  literary  eminence,  that  be  would 
gladly  see  his  fame  and  his  writings  go  up  in 
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one  holocaust  and  vanish,  if  a  gr^n  of  price¬ 
less  truth,  hitherto  unseen,  remained  for  his 
fellow-men  upon  the  altar.  Mr.  Kingsley, 
we  feel  assured,  will  ask  but  one  question  of 
any  man  who  dissents  from  bis  various  con¬ 
clusions — “Are  you  honest,  and  do  you  love 
the  people  ?”  If  he  can  believe  the  affirma¬ 
tive  answer,  he  will  at  once  invite  him  to  ex¬ 
press  his  dissent  to  one  who  cannot  be 
offended.  We  do  differ  from  Mr.  Kingsley, 
much  as  we  value  his  writings ;  but  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  gladly  that  the  light  in  him  points 
to  heaven,  and  that  our  only  difference  is  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  its  illumination  can  be 
shed  around  on  earth. 

It  is  but  to  extend  the  application  of  these 
remarks  from  Mr.  Kingsley  to  his  writings, 
to  say,  that  there  is  much  in  each  and  all  of 
them  which  merits  instant  recognition  and 
applause.  A  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness 
breathes  over  them  all,  of  generous,  hopeful 
ardor,  of  integrity,  nobleness,  purity ;  and, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  of  sincere 
reverence  towards  God,  as  well  as  love  to¬ 
wards  mao.  The  general  influence  of  these 
books  is  good ;  if  the  intellectual  food  be 
slight  or  questionable,  the  food  for  the  heart 
is  wholesome  and  abundant.  There  are  books 
which  cultivate  the  intellect,  while  they  chill 
the  heart ;  books  which  one  might  imagine 

firoduced  by  a  logical  machine,  instead  of  a 
iving  man  ;  books  which  seem  all  fuel  and  no 
fire.  Such  books  are  invaluable  if  rightly 
used,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  want  of  heart  in 
a  book  is  dangerous.  In  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
volumes  the  emotions  play,  we  suspect,  rather 
too  important  a  part ;  yet  their  prevalence, 
attuned,  as  they  always  are,  to  nobleness  and 
valor,  spreads  a  general  bealthfulness  around. 
To  read  his  works  is  like  travelling  in  a  plea¬ 
sant  hilly  country,  where  the  fresh  hearty 
breeze  brings  you  the  strength  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  clear  atmos^ere  shows  you 
every  line,  and  curve,  and  streamer  of  the 
clouds  that  race  the  wind ;  you  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  remark  that  the  corn-fields  are  not 
30 
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so  heavy  as  in  the  rich  plain ;  that  perhaps 
the  poppy  and  the  corn-flower,  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  but  light  on  the  granary-floor,  are 
somewhat  too  abundant,  and  that  there  is 
an  ample  allowance  of  gay  copse,  and  heath, 
and  fern ;  but  at  least  you  feel  that  there 
is  no  miasma ;  that  there  is  no  haze,  such  as 
floats  suspiciously  over  the  rich  moist  mea¬ 
dow  ;  that  you  are  in  a  land  of  freshness, 
freedom,  health. 

We  cannot,  however,  disguise  the  fact, 
that  we  have  hitherto  stated  what  is  short  of 
the  whole  truth  ;  there  is  one  other  remark 
to  be  made  concerning  all  such  books  as  Mr. 
Kingsley’s,  which  is  necessary  to  justify  us 
in  applying  a  searching  criticism  to  his  works. 
Nature  has  not  the  slightest  respect  for 
men’s  intentions:  with  her,  bulk  and  orna¬ 
ment  go  for  nothing;  if  you  have  spent  half 
your  lifetime  in'  attempting  to  bridge  a 
chasm,  and  have,  in  any  way,  misplaced  the 
key-stone,  your  arch  will  just  fall  when  the 
scaffolding  is  removed ;  deck  your  barge  in 
all  the  beauties  of  Cleopatra  s,  let  its  sides 
glitter  with  gold,  and  its  sails  gleam  like  the 
rainbow,  if  some  unseen  worm  has  bitten 
through  its  timbers,  it  will  sink  just  as  fast 
as  so  many  tarred  boards  rudely  nailed  to¬ 
gether.  To  get  us  over  the  ford,  how  many 
water-lilies,  fairly  dispread,  and  basking  in  the 
radiance  of  their  beauty,  against  just  so  many 
stepping-stones,  bare  and  rugged,  as  will  en¬ 
able  us,  though  with  difficulty,  to  get  across  ? 

This  is  certainly  very  plain,  and  may  ap¬ 
pear  trite  or  irrelevant ;  we  believe  that,  in 
the  present  day,  its  importance  is  incalcu¬ 
lable.  In  a  time  when  thousands  write,  and 
when  a  brilliant,  ornate,  emphatic  style  is 
extremely  fashionable ;  when  youthful  ardor 
and  impetuosity  are  combined  with  peremp¬ 
tory  dogmatism,  it  is  of  real  moment  that 
men  constantly  remember  that  it  is  the  bare 
fact,  the  simple  truth,  which  can  ever  be  of 
avail.  Language  has  such  powers  of  dis¬ 
guising  error,  that  it  were  no  very  absurd 
philosophic  paradox  to  assert  that  every  false 
opinion  has  arisen  from  its  misuse  ;  many  a 
thesis  less  palpably  untrue  has  found  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  schools.  And  it  is  a  noble 
numan  task  to  perform  the  operation  which 
nature  ultimately  performs  upon  every  pro¬ 
position  present^  for  consideration  :  to  rub 
off  every  hue,  to  draw  aside  every  veil,  to  re¬ 
move  every  flower,  and  gaze  on  the  naked 
fact ;  to  disrobe  the  glowing,  the  charming 
figure,  till  it  is  as  bare  as  a  diagram  of 
Euclid’s.  It  is  precisely  the  diagram  which 
nature  will  own.  We  would  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  oar  readers  to  apply  this  test  to  certain 


of  our  exuberant  and  metaphoric  modem 
writers.  Let  them  take  a  paragraph  which 
has  dazzled  them  by  its  sparkling  imagery, 
and  borne  them  away  in  the  stream  of  its 
fervor ;  let  them  test  the  application  of  each 
simile ;  let  them  for  the  time  close  their  ears 
to  each  appeal ;  let  them  hush  every  murmur 
of  passion,  and  then  apply  to  the  simple 
argument  of  the  passage  the  dry  light  of 
careful,  unagitated  thought.  Well  is  it,  when 
the  book  itself  honestly  invites  this  scrutiny ; 
well  is  it,  when  the  moral  earnestness  of  the 
writer  awakes  in  the  reader  such  a  con¬ 
scientious  desire  for  truth,  that  he  feels  him¬ 
self  urged  to  apply  such  criticism.  We 
honor  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  believing  that  he 
would  have  us  treat  his  books  in  the  way  we 
have  indicated. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  one  of  those  men  whom 
we  could  with  most  decision  fix  upon  as 
representative  of  his  age.  By  this  we  mean 
no  assertion  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
powers ;  we  intend  to  exclude  the  idea  of  his 
being  a  leader  among  his  fellows  ;  our  asser¬ 
tion  is,  that  sympathy  is  his  determining 
characteristic,  that  the  influences  of  the  time 
are  largely  represented  in  his  mode  of  thought 
and  composition.  His  is  precisely  that  order 
of  mind  of  which  it  can  be  asserted,  that 
its  whole  character  and  actings  had  been 
changed,  if  it  had  arrived  ten  years  earlier  or 
ten  years  later  in  the  world ;  he  is  one  of 
those  men  who  seem  to  be  intended  to  serve 
as  beacons,  blazing  fiercely  after  they  have 
been  once  kindled,  and  showing,  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  flame,  how  the  wind  of  tendency 
is  blowing.  All  men  are  moulded  and  moved 
by  sympathy ;  a  man  cannot  live  by  himself ; 
he  is  bound  to  his  race  as  no  other  being  on 
earth  is  bound.  But  be  also  reacts  upon  his 
generation,  upon  circumstance,  by  force  of 
individual  character.  These  two  facts  are 
decisive  in  determining  a  man’s  rank  in  the 
scale  of  greatness,  when  by  greatness  we 
mean  power.  The  dull  man  obeys,  mechani¬ 
cally,  the  ruling  ideas  of  his  time,  following 
his  neighbors  and  feeling  little  in  any  way  ; 
the  impulsive,  sympathetic,  superiorly  gifted, 
are  moved  by  that  new  force  in  the  agencies 
of  the  time  which  voices  itself  most  power¬ 
fully  ;  the  master  minds  feel  the  influences  of 
their  age,  but  see  through  them  and  over 
them,  in  free,  independent  strength,  and  utter 
words,  or  perform  deeds,  which  will  direct  or 
influence,  not  their  own  generation  only,  but 
we  know  not  how  many  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  It  were  an  extremely  profitable  men¬ 
tal  exercise  to  solve,  concerning  any  great 
man,  the  problem — what  would  he  have  been. 
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if  placed  in  a  different  age  ?  Had  Plato  and  poetic  type  as  distinctively  as  Shelley’s ;  and 
Calvin  changed  centunes,  to  what  extent  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  his  influence 
would  their  minds  have  been  affected,  and  on  his  time— extending,  as  it  does,  mainly,  if 
their  work  modifled?  We  can  confidently  not  solely,  over  those  who  have  become  ac- 
say,  that  though  each  would  have  been  ma-  quainted  with  his  writings  during  the  period 
terially  altered,  yet  each  would  have  towered  of  their  youthful  ardor — had  been  nowise  so 
over  his  contemporaries,  listening  certainly  to  mighty,  if  his  powers  of  thought  had  been 
all  they  said,  but  speaking  ever  a  louder,  a  unaided  by  his  truly  poetic  powers  of  ex- 
more  decisive  word  of  instruction,  of  guid-  pression. 

ance,  of  command.  Of  the  second  order  of  I  Mr.  Kingsley  has  been  profoundly  in¬ 
mind,  the  receptive,  the  emotional,  the  dis-  fluenced  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  so 
tinctively  s)  luputhetic,  it  is  characteristic  profoundly,  that  at  times  he  seems  to  us  al- 
that  their  grasp  of  truth,  in  itself,  is  not  so  most  to  lose  his  personal  identity.  The  axioms 
strong  as  to  rid  them  sufficiently  of  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  system  of  thought  meet  us, 
from  the  fact,  that  other  men  have  spoken  perhaps  twice-repieated,  in  each  chapter,  and 
for  it  or  against  it.  They  love  truth  sincerely  we  must  allege  that  they  are  often  given  in 
and  earnestly,  but  their  power  does  not  their  original  bareness,  without  being  materi- 
second  their  will ;  the  emotional  part  of  their  I  ally  unfolded,  or  being  shaped  into  avenues 
nature  so  far  intoxicates  the  intellectual,  that  towards  further  truth ;  Mr.  Carlyle’s  forms 
what  comes  fairly  attired  in  eloquence,  plead-  of  expression  and  of  sentence  are  continually 
ing  fearlessly,  and  sincerely,  and  well,  is  at  recurring,  while  we  are  forced  to  own  the 
once  received  as  truth.  If  we  were  asked  to  absence  of  that  original  and  piercing  observa- 
eliminate  the  radical,  unconscious,  determin-  tion,  and  that  occasional  rhythmic  cadence, 
ing  element  in  such  minds,  we  would  assert  it  which  redeem  their  singularity  in  his  works, 
to  consist  in  this :  that  the  instinctive  axiom  But  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  minister  of  the 
on  which  they  proceed  is  rather,  that  the  Church  of  England,  a  believer  in  Chris- 
voice  of  man  cannot  be  wrong,  than  that  the  tianity.  This  is  the  second  explicative  fact 
voice  of  Ood  alone,  simple  truth  unsupported  in  determining  his  mental  constitution  and 
by  one  vote  under  the  sun,  is  eternally  right,  analyzing  his  works.  Christianity  must  be 
“  He,”  says  Coleridge,  ^  who  asserts  that  true ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle  cannot  speak  falsely  ; 
truth  is  of  no  importance,  except  in  the  a  union  must  be  devised  between  the  two. 
signification  of  sincerity,  confounds  sense  with  And  so  Mr.  Kingsley  becomes  one  great  re- 
madness,  and  the  word  of  God  with  a  dream.”  I  presentative  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
Yet,  so  mighty  in  its  influence  over  man  is  upon  believers  in  Christianity  in  the  nine- 
man’s  voice,  that  although  all  would  assent  teenth  century.  We  speak  not  in  any  tone 
to  the  theoretic  proposition,  its  practical  ap-  of  censure.  It  is,  indeed,  much  the  reverse, 
plication  is  of  extreme  difficulty.  Rigorously  We  most  firmly  believe  that  such  men  as 
apply  the  test  of  thought  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Carlyle  are  not  sent  into  our  world  for 
Shelley,  and  its  value  in  bare  available  truth  I  nothing — that  they  may  speak  truth  which 
is  nearly  impalpable ;  yield  yourself  to  the  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  assimilate,  ex¬ 
influence  of  his  marvellous  powers  of  expres-  pose  errors  or  delinquencies  which  it  is  the 
sion ;  consent  like  a  babe  in  its  cradle  to  duty  of  Christians  to  amend.  We  thank 
listen  to  bis  song,  until  it  lulls  you  into  soft  Mr.  Kingsley  for  reminding  us  of  an  impor- 
dreams,  and  bears  you  away  to  its  own  tant  truth,  when  he  tells  us  “that  God’s 
gorgeous  cloudland,  and  how  completely  you  grace,  like  his  love,  is  free,  and  that  his  Spi- 
are  mastered !  Some  clever  fellow  might  rit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  vindicates 
give  us  a  jeu  d'etprit,  entitled,  “The  works  its  own  free-will  against  our  narrow  systems, 
of  Shelley  translated  into  the  language  of  by  revealing  at  times,  even  to  nominal  here- 
Butler two  or  three  pages  of  a  magazine  I  tics  and  infidels,  truths  which  the  Catholic 
would  contain  it.  And  how  strange  were  Church  must  humbly  receive  as  the  message 
the  metamorphosis!  From  the  entrancing  of  Him  who  is  wider,  deeper,  more  tolerant, 
smiles,  and  rich  glowing  tones,  and  perfect  than  even  she  can  be.”  Surely  it  is  not  well 
curves,  and  deep,  passionate  glance  of  a  liv-  with  a  Chistian  Church,  when  those  who  re- 
ing  goddess  of  love,  to  a  slight,  wind-raised  I  fuse  the  Christian  name  exclaim,  that  they 
fringe  of  atheistic  foam  1  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  have  applied  to  her  the  test  appointed  by 
very  different  man  from  Shelley ;  his  know-  her  Master ;  that  they  have  lootted  round 
ledge  of  man  and  his  pure  intellectual  power  upon  her  works,  and  have  gfuned  such  a 
render  any  comparison  between  the  two  ab-  I  knowledge  of  her  by  so  doing,  that  they 
surd ;  yet  we  twlieve  bis  mind  to  be  of  the  I  must  assail  her.  We  cannot  on  any  hypo- 
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thesis  defend  those  who  confound  Chris-  ' 
tianity  with  hierarchy  in  their  attacks  on  a 
Church ;  when  they  have  exhausted  Chris¬ 
tian  morality,  when  they  have  raised  the 
standard  of  holiness  and  of  love  higher  than 
“  Christ  and  his  disciples"  riused  it,  then 
they  may  speak ;  but  a  Church  must  look 
warily  and  ponder  well,  when  inhdels  assert 
that  their  standard  is  higher  than  hers,  that 
the  ancient,  all-conquering  banner  is  now 
draggled  in  the  mire.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  right 
in  accepting  Mr.  Carlyle’s  writings  as  a  stern 
and  momentous  warning  to  Christian  Church¬ 
es  to  awake  and  bestir  themselves. 

From  the  induence  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
all  that  he  represents  of  modem  doubt,  mo¬ 
dem  inquiry,  modem  philosophy,  come  those 
two  applications  of  Christianity  to  distinct 
henomena  of  our  time,  which  Mr.  Kingsley 
as  embodied  in  ‘‘Alton  Locke”  and  “  Hy¬ 
patia."  In  the  former,  he  endeavors  to  ap¬ 
ply  Christianity  to  the  arrangements  of  our 
social  system  ;  in  the  latter,  his  chief  effort 
is  to  show  that  Christianity  alone  allays  and 
suffices  the  cravings  of  the  earnest  philo¬ 
sophic  sceptic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  "  Yeast,"  since  it  is  an  exhibition  rather 
than  a  removal  of  difficulties,  a  “problem" 
without  its  solution.  We  doubt  not  Mr. 
Kingsley  would  permit  us  to  say,  that  the 
answer  to  the  questions  proposed  in  “  Yeast" 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  works  we  have 
just  referred  to ;  not,  perhaps,  the  complete 
and  hnal  answers,  but,  at  least,  the  general 
outline  of  those  means  by  which  national  and 
individual  health  are  to  be  attained.  To 
these  two  works,  then,  we  propose  to  direct 
our  attention,  merely  quoting  two  short  pas- 
aages  from  “  Yeast the  first  declarative  of 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  faith  in  the  final  victory  of 
Christianity,  the  second  very  appropriately 
and  cheeringly  conclusive  on  the  point  that, 
however  dark  may  be  the  revelations  of 
“Alton  Locke,”  we  have  reason,  even  in  our 
century,  to  thank  God  and  take  courage : 

I  believe  that  the  ancient  creed,  the  eternal 
gospel,  will  stand,  and  conquer,  and  prove  its 
might  in  this  age,  as  it  has  in  every  other  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  by  claiming,  and  subdu¬ 
ing,  and  organising  those  young  anarchic  forces 
which  now,  unconscious  of  their  parentage,  rebel 
against  Him  to  whom  they  owe  their  being. 

This  is  certainly  a  good  hope,  and  the  man 
may  act  courageously  in  whose  bosom  it 
dwells.  Yet  we  must  remark,  that  such 
general  declarations,  except  when  based  on 
a  very  wide  and  accurate  induction,  are  of 
hltle  value.  If  the  period  at  which  Chris¬ 


tianity  is  to  triumph  is  at  an  indefinite  dis¬ 
tance,  the  announcement  is  little  better  than 
a  truism ;  a  noble,  a  glorious  truism,  indeed ; 
but  of  application  to  all  times  as  well  as  the 
present.  If  it  is  intended  as  a  declaration 
that  Christianity  has  hitherto  prevailed  over 
every  form  of  infidelity,  in  such  a  manner 
and  within  such  a  time  as  to  dispel  all  fear 
for  its  victory  over  scepticism  in  our  century, 
we  must  demur  to  its  correctness.  It  is  as 
stern  a  duty  to  compute  the  force  and  to 
weigh  the  triumphs  of  the  adversary  as  it  is 
to  bare  the  sword,  and  rush  into  the  conflict. 
Whatever  the  shame  and  agony  with  which 
we  accompany  the  concession,  we  must 
grant  that  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  were 
extensively  victorious  on  the  Continent.  The 
fact  is  one  of  unspeakable  sadness ;  but,  like 
every  fact  honestly  accepted  and  interpreted, 
it  reads  us  important  lessons.  It  points  us 
to  the  Continent,  where  thrones  totter, 
where  armies  march,  where,  for  sixty  years, 
human  blood  has  been  flowing  in  torrents 
from  battle-plain  and  barricade ;  in  these 
fearful  characters  it  bolds  up  to  us  the  truth, 
that  religion  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  national 
stability,  that  the  nations  which  know  not  a 
God  must  perish.  It  tells  us  also  that  it  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  dally  with  error,  to  lay 
the  beautifully-tinted  slumbering  snake  in 
the  bosom.  How  little  did  many  a  philo¬ 
sophic  curate  dream  whither  all  that  ency- 
clopsedism  was  leading  !  The  ultimate  ten¬ 
dency  of  principles  is  hard  to  define.  Men 
may  plant  gardens  on  the  sides  of  a  volcano, 
and  rejoice  as  the  heat  beneath  insensibly 
increases,  warming  the  roots  of  their  flowers, 
and  causing  them  to  put  forth  fresh  buds  ; 
until  suddenly  all  are  flung  into  the  air.  The 
doctrines  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson  may  lend 
a  fresh  vigor  to  Christianity ;  but  let  those 
who  use  them  for  that  purpose,  at  the  least, 
beware. 

Now  for  our  second  preliminary  extract : 

How  dare  you,  yonng  man,  despair  of  your  own 
nation,  while  its  nobles  can  produce  a  Carlisle,  an 
Ellesmere,  an  Ashley,  a  Robert  Grosvenor ;  while 
its  middle  classes  can  beget  a  Faraday,  a  Steven¬ 
son,  a  Brooke,  an  Elizabeth  Fry?  See,  I  say, 
what  a  chaos  of  noble  materials  is  here — all  con¬ 
fused,  it  is  true — polarized,  jarring,  and  chaotic 
— here  bigotry,  there  self-will,  superstition,  sheer 
atheism  often,  but  only  waiting  for  the  one  in¬ 
spiring  Spirit,  to  organize,  and  unite,  and  conse¬ 
crate  this  chaos  into  the  noblest  polity  the  world 
ever  saw  realized ! 

A  deliberate  consideration  of  the  great 
and  hopeful  fact  expressed  in  this  passage  ; 
the  fact  that  at  this  moment,  in  this  island 
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there  are  perhaps  as  many  noble  intellects  at 
work,  and  as  many  noble  hearts  beating,  as 
were  ever  collected  in  the  same  space  since 
the  world  began,  might,  we  think,  have 
spread  a  general  air  of  moderation,  and  for¬ 
bearance,  and  deference,  over  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
works,  for  which  we  look  in  vain. 

Such  occasional  passages  as  the  above  do 
little  more  than  excite  our  astonishment  at 
the  dogmatism  of  his  general  opinions,  and 
the  asperity  of  his  general  appeals.  “  It 
might  seem  incredible,”  said  the  cool  and 
large-minded  Mackintosh,  “if  it  were  not 
established  by  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
that  those  who  differ  most  from  the  opinions 
of  their  fellow-men  are  most  conBdent  of  the 
truth  of  their  own.”  It  is  a  kindred  obser¬ 
vation,  and,  we  imagine,  equally  true,  that 
those  whose  opinions  are  hastily  adopted, 
those  who  refuse  the  long  drudgery  of 
thought,  and  think  with  the  heart  rather 
than  the  head,  are  ever  the  most  Bercely 
dogmatic  in  their  tone.  Mr.  Kingsley  deals 
round  his  blows  at  political  economists,  at 
evangelical  clergymen,  at  Calvinists,  and 
others,  with  such  fierce  decision,  that  we 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find  him  pre¬ 
pared  with  some  all-healing  scheme,  before 
which  every  other  philanthropic  or  political 
device  would  bide  its  diminished  heaid,  or  at 
least  with  some  carefully-thought  refutation 
of  opposing  theories.  But,  instead  of  this, 
we  find  the  remedy  he  proposes  to  apply  to 
our  social  ills  to  be  one  concerning  which  the 
most  ardent  friend  of  the  people  may  enter¬ 
tain  serious  doubts ;  the  answer  be  affords 
to  our  philosophic  questionings,  however 
true,  to  be  neither  very  novel,  very  precise, 
nor  very  profound ;  and  the  refutation  of 
opposing  theories  to  be  little  else  than  strong 
appeals  to  our  feelings,  with  certain  disputa¬ 
ble  axioms  from  Mr.  Carlyle.  We  are  hap¬ 
py,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  latest,  and  in  some  respects  ablest 
work,  “  Hypatia,”  is  marked  by  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect ;  and  if  a  certain 
patronizing,  pitying,  condescending  tone  to¬ 
wards  an  old  rheumatic  Church,  and  a  slow, 
unideal  generation,  still  lingers  on  bis  page, 
we  gladly  admit  that  it  is  nowise  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  as  formally,  and  that  the  old  dogma¬ 
tism  has  as  good  as  disappeared. 

“Alton  L^ke”  is  a  didactic  novel,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  sorrows  of  the  tailors  and 
needlewomen  of  the  metropolis.  Its  objects 
arc,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the 
horrors  endured  by  large  numbers  of  oar 
working-classes,  and  to  advocate  a  scheme 
by  which  these  horrors  can  be  removed. 


I  'The  hero,  Alton  Locke,  is  a  talented 
youth,  born  in  extreme  poverty;  who  be¬ 
comes  a  tailor,  a  sceptic,  a  Chartist,  an  au¬ 
thor,  and  ultimately  an  advocate  of  Christian 
socialism.  The  book  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
his  early  life.  He  was  quite  a  remarkable 
child.  Not  only  was  his  moral  nature  su¬ 
perhumanly  faultless,  but  his  love  of  nature 
was  so  intense,  that  he  found  his  delight  in 
zoologizing  among  the  beetles  and  worms, 
which  children  in  general  shun. 

His  mother  was  also,  in  her  way,  remark¬ 
able.  She  was  a  Calvinist,  who  carried  Cal¬ 
vinism  certainly  farther  than  we  ever  saw  it 
carried ;  to  an  extent,  indeed,  which  we  con¬ 
sider  impossible.  She  is  represented  as  ex¬ 
ceeding  logical.  “She  dared  not  even  pray 
for  our  conversion,  earnestly  as  she  prayed 
on  every  other  subject.  .  .  .  Had  it  not 

been  decided  from  all  eternity?”  Yet  “her 
clear  logical  sense”  failed  to  perceive  that 
just  as  God  knew  from  all  eternity  who 
would  be  his  redeemed  in  time,  so  He  knew 
every  other  matter;  that  this  was  not  his 
single  act  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 
Calvinism  sets  its  foot  upon  the  fact  of  God’s 
foreknowledge,  implying,  as  it  does,  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  an  honest  opponent  of  Calvinism 
must  allow  that  it  enjoins  the  use  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  means.  We  cannot  but  think  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  here  drawn  a  supposititious  cha¬ 
racter;  has  rather  looked  at  what  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  Calvinism,  and  embodied  what 
he  believed  to  be  its  inevitable  results,  than 
drawn  from  actual  life.  There  never  was  a 
more  decided  Calvinist  than  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards;  we  recomniend  his  works  to  Mr. 
Kingsley  as  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  Calvinism  destroys  active  endeavor 
towards  conversion,  or  all-embracing  and 
earnest  prayer.  If  Mrs.  Locke  was  too  lo¬ 
gical  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  her 
children,  it  was  by  a  breach  of  logic  that 
she  prayed  for  any  thing  in  the  world. 

His  mother’s  Calvinism  developed  preco¬ 
cious  scepticism  in  young  Alton,  so  that, 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  clever  infi¬ 
delity  among  the  journeyman  tailors  with 
whom  he  went  to  work,  he  speedily  lost  his 
early  belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  an  old 
Scotchman,  named  Sandy  Mackaye,  shrewd, 
speculative,  warm-hearted,  and  an  intense 
admirer  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  influence  of 
Sandy,  and  of  John  Crossthwaite,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Chartist  tailor,  prevails  so  far  with  Al¬ 
ton  as  to  make  him  an  ardent  Chartist.  He 
gives  early  indications  of  high  literary  ability, 
and  soon  commences  to  rhyme.  In  a  pic- 
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tare-gallery  he  falls  vehennently  in  love  with  1 
the  daughter  of  a  dean,  in  his  affection  for 
whom  he  is  thwarted  by  a  malicious  and 
selfish  cousin.  He  is  on  the  Chartist  side  on 
the  celebrated  10th  of  April,  but  takes  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  At  length  he  ei- 
pires,  just  as  he  comes  within  sight  of  the 
American  coast,  whither  he  had  set  out,  in 
conformity  with  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  Sandy  Mackaye.  Besides  Alton  Locke 
and  Sandy,  there  are  several  other  charac¬ 
ters  of  importance;  a  philanthropic,  scien¬ 
tific  dean,  who  is  so  devoid  of  aristocratic 
exclusiveness  as  to  invite  a  journeyman  tailor 
to  reside  for  some  time  in  bis  bouse,  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  merely  because 
he  has  displayed  uncommon  talents ;  a  va¬ 
riety  of  distressed  tailors;  and  a  Lady 
Eleanor  Staunton,  who  marries  a  cultivated 
and  benevolent  nobleman,  becomes  a  widow, 
expends  her  fortune  in  works  of  charity,  is 
ahead  of  her  whole  age  in  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy  and  philosophy,  converts  Alton  and 
Crossthwaite,  and  in  every  way  approves 
herself  what  the  heroine  of  a  philanthropic 
novel  ought  to  be. 

We  shdl  not  enlarge  upon  the  fact  that 
probability  is  unceremoniously  violated  in 
‘‘Alton  Locke.”  That  such  is  the  case,  is 
undeniable,  and  has  been  already  very  forci¬ 
bly  pointed  out.  This,  indeed,  is  no  unusual 
circumstance  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Kingsley. 
His  characters  do  very  often  move  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  their  own — exhibit  qualities  and 
experience  emotions  peculiar  to  themselves. 
That  ride  of  Lancelot’s  after  the  fox,  in  the 
commencement  of  “Yeast,”  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  fact.  If  Mr.  Kingsley 
himself  performed  that  notable  ride,  we  will 
take  his  assertion  as  indisputable;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any 
other  man  ever  rode  after  a  fox  in  the  like 
fashion.  With  the  prize  in  view,  and  coming 
down  a  bill,  Lancelot  checks  his  horse  to 
sentimentalize  on  the  affecting  circumstance 
that  the  hounds  have  leaped  over  the  paling 
of  a  churchyard ;  be  sees  a  lady  emerge  from 
the  church,  who  quite  changes  the  current  of 
his  ideas ;  he  dashes  on  agmn  after  the  fox  ; 
but,  as  the  saddle,  daring  a  steeple-chase,  is 
a  peculiarly  fitting  place,  from  its  repose  and 
safety,  for  philosophic  dreaming,  he  thinks 
nothing  of  his  horse,  but  only  of  the  ladye- 
love  he  has  just  seen;  “his  understanding 
was  trying  to  ride,  while  his  spirit  was  left 
behind  with  Argemone ;”  be  comes  again  to 
himself  precisely  at  the  moment  when  he 
ought  to  have  stmd  away,  just  as  his  horse 
is  clearing  a  high  paling  ;  and  his  first  act  of 
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returning  consdousneas  is'to  check  the  steed 
in  mid-air,  and  of  coarse  bring  him  down  on 
the  palings.  Really,  the  probability  would 
have  been  rather  enhanced  than  otherwise, 
by  our  being  informed  that  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus,  horse  and  man,  was  constructed  of 
timber,  and  went  by  steam.  In  violence  of 
emotion,  again,  and  sadden  change  of  scene, 
we  might  back  Mr.  Kingsley’s  novels  against 
any  productions  of  the  Minerva  Press.  The 
period  and  scene  in  which  the  plot  of  “  Hy¬ 
patia”  is  laid  were  so  confused  and  tnmultu- 
ous,  that  there  is  an  apology  at  hand  for 
considerable  commotion  and  excitement. 
But,  even  with  this  concession,  we  must  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  whole  book  wears  too  much  the 
aspect  of  a  frenzied  dream,  and  that  no  mere 
mortal  could  possibly  weep  so  much,  swoon 
so  much,  be  enraptured  so  much,  as  that 
sorely-tried  youth 'Philammon,  within  a  few 
days,  and  yet  survive.  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
figures  seem  beyond  the  influence  of  those 
s^atives  which  nature  has  kindly  appointed 
for  the  excited  brain  ;  “  day  and  night  suc¬ 
cessive,  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep,”  of 
which  Adam  spoke  to  Eve,  seem  not  to 
affect  them ;  nay.  the  usual  tranquillizing 
effects  of  mere  eating  and  drinking,  the  mere 
clogging  of  the  ethereal  principle  by  the 
body  to  which  it  is  chained,  appear  to  be 
escaped  bv  them.  All  their  emotions  are  in 
the  superlative  degree;  if  extremes  are  al¬ 
ways  false,  we  tremble  for  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
reputation  as  a  depicter  of  character.  We 
have  our  own  objections  to  bring  against  Mr. 
Thackeray,  but  here  he  deserves  all  praise  ; 
his  characters,  however  devoid  they  may  be 
of  any  important  power  to  instruct  or  ani¬ 
mate,  are  just  the  poor,  dull  human  beings, 
or  the  supposable  clever  people,  one  meets  in 
actual  life.  Mr.  Kingsley’s  figures  appear  to 
move  about  in  an  atmosphere  of  fire-mist. 
But  to  return. 

In  Alton  Locke,  Mr.  Kingsley  has,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  drawn  a  character  which  is 
very  common  in  the  present  day.  His  radi¬ 
cal  quality,  little  as  he  or  Mr.  Kingsley  thinks 
so,  is  intellectual  weakness.  He  staggers  on 
from  opinion  to  opinion,  taking  his  ideas 
always  from  the  more  powerful  minds  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact ;  when  he  dies, 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that,  had  he  lived 
seven  years,  he  would  not  have  returned 
from  America  with  his  opinions  entirely 
altered  once  more.  We  have  long  admired 
and  wondered  at  the  power  of  Shakspeare 
in  portraying  such  men  as  Alton  Locke. 
He  has  a  large  class  of  characters  whose 
distinguishing  quality  it  is,  that  persuasion 
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has  more  power  over  them  than  argument 
Such  are  Coriolanus,  Othello,  Cassius,  the 
friend  of  Othello;  our  readers  may  recollect 
many  others.  They  are  noble  fellows  all ; 
full  of  &re,  of  generosity,  of  intensity ;  their 
words  are  metaphorical  and  far-sounding; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  the  reason  is  always 
led  captive;  the  will  stoops  to  receive  the 
yoke ;  despite  asseveration, despite  determina¬ 
tion,  the  point  at  which  they  will  yield  to 
entreaty  can  be  calculated  and  assigned.  Of 
this  radical  type  is  Alton  Locke ;  with  suffi¬ 
cient  eloquence  of  voice  and  smile,  Lillian 
could  have  turned  him  to  any  thing;  his 
actions  are  impulsive  and  headstrong,  his 
feelings  occupy  the  throne  in  his  mind.  We 
agree  most  cordially  with  the  grand  truth 
whose  promulgation  brings  this  book  to  a 
conclusion  ;  the  grand  truth  that  Christianity 
alone  can  save  the  working-man :  but  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  fact  that  a  beautiful  benefactress 
converts  Alton  to  his  faith,  as  the  last  of  a 
variety  of  opinions,  would  weigh  very  little 
with  us  in  its  adoption. 

Sandy  Mackaye  is  certainly  a  very  ably- 
drawn  and  instructive  character.  He  has 
been  recognized  as  the  best  figure  in  the 
group,  and  we  care  not  to  combat  the 
opinion ;  yet  we  think  that  Alton  Locke  is, 
in  his  way,  just  as  true  to  nature.  Sandy  is 
a  fierce  realist,  who  reads  old  history  and 
politics,  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Carlyle;  who 
cannot  away  with  any  high-flown  mysticism, 
or  wanderings  in  the  regions  of  the  ideal: 
who  loves  the  people  with  a  profound  and 
unquenchable  love ;  whose  talk  may  at  times 
be  crabbed,  but  whose  heart  is  always  warm ; 
and  who  rests  immovably  in  the  fact,  that 
moral  excellence  is  the  only  hope  for  the  poor 
man.  It  were  absurd  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  displayed  extraordinary  powers 
in  depicting  Sandy  Mackaye.  Yet,  even  here, 
we  have  one  word  of  objection,  and  again  its 
application  extends  beyond  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  Mr.  Kingsley  exhibits  on  various 
occasions  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  and  Goethe’s  great  doctrine  of  un¬ 
consciousness  ;  he  must  also  from  “  the  great 
Uarpocrates-Stentor”  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  silence.  How  is  it,  then,  that  bis 
characters  are  so  extremely  conscious,  and  so 
extremely  talkative?  There  is  no  law  of 
which  we  can  more  confidently  affirm  the  uni¬ 
versality — witness  nature  and  Shakspeare — 
than  the  law  that  those  who  act  greatly  and 
feel  deeply  do  not  talk  much.  Great  men 
are'marked  by  their  power  to  dispense  with 
human  sympathy  :  "  silence  is  the  perfectest 
herald  of  joy and  who  does  not  know  that 


the  proud  heart,  in  its  moments  of  deepest 
anguish,  scorns  (o  vent  its  sorrow  in  words  ? 
Mr.  Carlyle  rightly  rejects  the  story  that 
Burns  was  seen  by  some  tourists  in  a  thea¬ 
trical  garb  and  attitude,  knowing  that  his 
manly  mind  would  have  shaken  away  such 
frivolous  distinction  ;  Cromwell  was  no  man 
to  make  collections  of  bits  of  armor  from  his 
various  fields,  or  of  fli«gs  from  the  various 
castles  he  reduced ;  does  Shakspeare  make 
mighty  Julius  talk  mnch  ?  We  cannot  believe 
that  Sandy  Mackaye’s  room  was  decorated 
as  Mr.  Kingsley  avers.  Political  caricatures 
dangling  from  the  roof ;  obnoxious  books 
impaled;  Icon  Basilike  “dressed  up  in  a 
paper  shirt,  all  drawn  over  with  figures  of 
flames  and  devils,  and  surmounted  by  a 
peaked  paper  cap,  like  an  auto-da-fi  — all 
this  is  too  trivial,  too  external,  for  the  man 
who  will  risk  his  life  for  freedom.  Go  into 
the  room  of  the  juvenile  amateur  Chartist, 
whose  valor  will  all  evaporate  at  the  sight  of 
a  baton,  and  you  will  probably  find  the  whole. 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  characters  are  always  opening 
up  to  you  their  whole  hearts  ;  every  emotion 
must  reach  the  tongue  ;  Kleanor  alone,  of  all 
his  figures  that  we  at  present  recollect,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  slight  trace  of  most  refreshing  taci¬ 
turnity.  One  is  reminded,  in  listening  to 
their  incessant  parade  of  emotion,  of  those 
regarding  whom  Guizot,  quoting  from  Pe¬ 
trarch,  says,  that  their  ‘‘  tongue  was  at  once 
their  lance  and  sword,  their  casque  and 
buckler.”  We  really  mean  to  give  Mr. 
Kingsley  a  friendly  hint,  when  we  remind 
him  of  that  masterly  stroke  in  Sallust’s  por¬ 
traiture  of  Jugurtha,  “plurimum  facere, 
minimum  de  se  loqui.” 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  particular  scenes 
in  “Alton  Locke,”  but  we  must  express  our 
unqualified  admiration  of  that  chapter  in 
which  Sandy  Mackaye,  after  listening  to 
Alton’s  poetry  about  the  island  in  the  Pacific, 
suddenly  drags  him  away  to  visit  certain 
scenes  which  he  knows  in  London,  and  which, 
by  Sandy’s  irresistible  recommendation,  be¬ 
come  thenceforth  the  sole  subjects  of  Alton’s 
muse.  The  boy’s  rhymes  about  his  adopted 
island,  which  was  to  be  colonized  and  con¬ 
verted  by  missionaries,  are  remarkably  good  ; 
one  is  tempted  to  imagine  them  real  produc¬ 
tions  ;  the  lowest  praise  that  can  be  given 
them  is,  that  they  are  fac-similes.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  description  of  the  isle,  with  its 
central  volcano,  which, 

“  Shaking  a  sinful  isle  with  thundering  shocks, 
Reprov^  the  worshippers  of  stones  and  stocks,” 

admit  of  no  improvement.  Sandy  laughs 
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heartily  at  this  rhpne,  but,  relapsing  into  a 
very  serious  mood,  leads  the  youth  swiftly 
away  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  poetry  of 
reality.  He  brings  him  first  to  an  alley, 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  a  gin- palace,  and 
on  the  other,  a  pawnbroker’s  shop,  feed,  like 
two  hell-born  monsters,  on  the  poor.  The 
scene  is  depicted  with  harrowing  distinctness. 

“  But  all  this,”  whines  Alton,  “  is  so — so 
un  poetical.” 

“  Hech !”  exclaims  Sandy,  is  there  no 
heaven  above  them  there,  and  the  hell  be¬ 
neath  them  ?  and  Ood  frowning  and  the 
Devil  grinning  ?  No  poetry  there !  Is  no 
the  verra  idea  o’  the  classic  tragedy  defined  to 
be  man  conquered  by  circumstance  ?  Canna 
ye  see  it  there  ?  And  the  verra  idea  of  the 
modem  tragedjr,  man  conquering  circum¬ 
stance  ?  And  ril  show  ye  that,  too,  in  many 
a  garret  where  no  eye  but  the  gude  God’s 
enters,  to  see  the  patience,  and  the  fortitude, 
and  the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  luve  stronger 
than  death,  that’s  shining  in  thae  dark  places 
o’  the  earth.  Come  wi’  me,  and  see.” 

Sandy  then  guides  Alton  to  a  miserable 
garret,  where  a  wretched  family  drag  out  a 
woe-stricken  existence  in  utter  want.  Yet 
the  pride  of  other  days  lingers  there,  and  the 
workhouse  is  recoiled  from.  One  girl  lies 
dying  on  a  cold  bed,  yet  enjoying  the  purest 
joys  of  religious  rapture.  Another  is  driven, 
to  avert  absolute  starvation  from  her  mother 
and  the  rest,  to  that  resource  which  is  surely 
worse  than  death,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
suggestive  of  the  most  profoundly  melan¬ 
choly  reflections  to  which  even  our  dark 
world  can  give  rise.  No  part  of  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  seems  to  us  to  reach  the 
thos  which  has  been  reached  by  Mr. 
ngsley  in  this  passage.  The  mother  pre¬ 
fers  absolute  starvation  to  shame,  and  appeals 
to  Sandy  to  expostulate  with  her  daughter  as 
to  her  conduct.  The  latter,  in  such  tones  as 
may  be  imagined,  breaks  in  thus :  “  Repent ! 
I  have  repented :  I  repent  of  it  every  hour. 
I  hate  myself  and  hate  all  the  world,  because 
of  it ;  but  I  must — I  must.  I  cannot  see 
her  starve,  and  I  cannot  starve  myself.” 
And  then  what  inexpressible  pathos  is  here  ! 
“  Oh  !  if  that  fine  lady  as  we’re  making  that 
riding-habit  for  would  just  spare  only  half 
the  money  that  goes  in  dressing  her  up  to 
ride  in  the  park,  to  send  us  out  to  the  colo¬ 
nies,  wouldn’t  1  be  an  honest  girl  there ! — 
Maybe,  an  honest  man’s  wife !  Oh,  my  Ood ! 
wouldn’t  1  slave  my  fineers  to  the  tmne  for 
him !” 

Sandy,  on  their  departure,  thus  sums  up 
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all  to  the  young  poet ;  “  Poetic  element ! 
Yon  lassie,  rejoicing  in  her  disfigurement, 
like  the  nuns  of  Peterborough  in  auld  time — 
is  there  no  poetry  there  ?  That  puir  lassie, 
dying  on  the  bare  boards,  and  seeing  her 
Saviour  in  her  dreams,  is  there  no  poetry 
there,  callant?  That  auld  body  owre  the 
fire,  wi’  her  ‘  an  officer’s  dochter,’  is  there  no 
poetry  there? — tragedy 

‘  With  hues  as  when  some  mighty  painter  dips 
His  pen  in  dyes  of  earthquake  and  eclipse.’ 

Ay,  Shelley’s  gran’;  always  gran’ ;  but  fact 
is  grander — God  and  Satan  are  grander.  All 
around  ye,  in  every  gin-shop  and  coster¬ 
monger’s  cellar,  are  God  and  Satan  at  death- 
gripes  ;  every  garret  is  a  haill  ‘  Paradise 
Lost’  or  ‘  Paradise  Regained  :’  and  will  ye 
think  it  beneath  ye  to  be  the  people’s  poet?” 

That  whole  chapter  is  masterly. 

We  think  also  that  the  description  of 
Sandy’s  death  is  a  singularly  felicitous  effort 
of  genius.  The  old  man  had  doubted  and 
speculated  long,  clear  only  of  one  thing,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  love  his  neighbor  as  him¬ 
self,  and  give  his  every  faculty  to  resist  the 
empire  of  darkness  here  on  earth.  The 
times  were  perplexing,  ominous,  dreary ;  he 
could  not  fathom  or  explain  God’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  men ;  but  he  stood  firm  in  his  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  and  closed  his  lips  with  these  words : 
“  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 

right — right — right - ”  Higher  than  this 

“ground-plan  of  the  universe,”  than  this 
simple  faith  in  infinite  Wisdom  and  infinite 
Love,  no  finite  intellect  has  ever  gone. 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  an  immovable  conviction 
that  the  evils  of  society  can  be  cured  by 
bringing  Christianity  to  bear  upon  them.  It 
was  the  idea  of  the  life  of  Chalmers.  We 
need  not  say  that  our  hope,  too,  lies  here. 
Mr.  Kingsley,  in  “Alton  Locke,”  and  in  all 
his  books,  invokes  Christians  to  commence 
the  aggressive  Christianization  of  the  masses 
of  our  population.  He  cuts  mercilessly  into 
what  is  now  becoming  generally  known  by 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  nickname,  “  respectability.” 
The  Christianity  of  custom ;  the  comfortable 
religion  that  is  anxious  to  show  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  ;  all  Christianity  that  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  equalizing  energy  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus,  stripping  men  to  the  bare  souls,  and 
showing  them  all  brethren  if  they  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  he  lays  bare  with  ruthless 
hands,  and  bids  away.  Disguise  it  as  we 
will,  the  fact  pointed  at  in  the  following 
paragraph  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  porten¬ 
tous  : 
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“  Is  not,”  asks  one,  “  the  Chnrch  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  very  purest  form  of  apostolic  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?” 

“  It  may  be,”  is  the  answer,  “  and  so  may 
the  other  sects.  But,  somehow,  in  Judea, 
it  was  the  publicans  and  harlots  who  pressed 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  people  who  heard  Christ  gladly.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  then,  was  a  movement  in  the  hearts 
of  the  lower  order.  But  now,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low,  you  rich,  who  used  to  be  told,  in  St. 
James’s  time,  to  weep  and  howl,  have  turned 
the  tables  upon  us  poor.  It  is  you  who  are 
talking  all  along  of  converting  u».  Look  at 
any  place  of  worship  you  like,  orthodox  and 
heretical ;  who  fill  the  pews  ?  the  Pharisees 
and  the  covetous,  who  used  to  deride  Christ, 
fill  his  churches,  and  say  still,  ‘  This  people, 
these  masses,  who  know  not  the  gospel,  are 
accursed.’  And  the'universal  feeling,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  seems  to  be,  not,  ‘  how  hardly 
shall  ihey  who  have,’  but,  how  hardly  shall 
they  who  have  not  ‘  riches  enter  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.’  ” 

This  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  working¬ 
man,  or  one  who  has  but  partially  emerged 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  work  with  their 
hands.  We  shall  hope  there  is  somewhat  of 
exaggeration  in  the  words,  particularly  in 
application  to  one  part  of  the  island.  Yet, 
granting  that  the  representation  is  in  the 
main  correct,  we  arc  forced  to  remark,  that 
the  fault  lies  as  much  with  working-men 
themselves  as  with  any  other  class.  Can 
any  class  expunge  from  the  Bible  those  dec¬ 
larations  which  make  it  emphatically  the  book 
of  the  poor  ?  or  hide  the  fact,  that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  poor?  Why,  then,  must 
Christianity  ever  ^  confounded  with  the 
shortcomings  of  Christians,  the  Church  in 
which  all  are  kings  and  priests  with  a  priest¬ 
hood  ?  Let  working-men  ponder  this  other 
passage : 

Take  all  the  heroes,  prophets,  poets,  philoeO- 
phers,  where  will  yon  find  the  trae  demagogue, 
the  speaker  to  man  simply  as  man,  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  the  stern  foe  of  the  Scribe 
and  the  Pharisee,  with  whom  was  no  respect  of 
persons  T  Where  is  he  7  Socrates  and  Plato 
were  noble ;  Zerdusht  and  Confutzee,  for  all  we 
know,  were  nobler  still ;  but  what  were  they  but 
the  exclusive  mystagogues  of  an  enlightened  few, 
like  our  own  Emersons  and  Strausses,  to  compare 
great  things  with  small  7  What  gospel  have  they, 
or  Strau!<8  or  Emerson,  for  the  poor,  the  suffering, 
the  (mpressed  7  The  people’s  friend — where  wHl 
you  nno  him  but  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  7 

It  is  to  Christiaoity,  then,  that  Mr.  Kings¬ 


ley  looks  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  So 
far  he  has  our  cordial  assent.  When  we 
come  to  examine  bis  scheme  for  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  our  social  disorders,  we  must  confess 
more  of  hesitation.  He  proposes  a  univer¬ 
sal  union  among  the  various  sections  of  the 
working  classes,  for  cooperation  in  production 
and  division  of  profits.  There  is  nothing,  at 
least,  wild  or  visionary  in  the  project.  There 
are  many  associations  of  workmen  in  F ranee, 
and  in  several  instances  they  have  been  found 
successful ;  it  is  easy  to  form  the  idea  of  each 
trade  as  a  vast  joint-stock  company,  in  which 
the  workmen  are  both  owners  and  laborers. 
Mr.  Kingsley  proposes  no  arbitrary  levelling 
of  ranks;  he  perceives  that,  in  countless 
cases,  individual  cupidity  and  individual 
helplessness  produce,  on  the  one  hand,  ex¬ 
orbitant  wealth,  on  the  other,  destitution  and 
slavery  ;  he  would  substitute  the  economy  of 
working  owners  for  the  cupidity  of  one ;  the 
superintendence  of  indispensable  function¬ 
aries  for  the  fortuitous  extortion  of  middle¬ 
men.  In  this  there  is  really  nothing  absurd 
or  chimerical.  The  era  of  the  equal  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  comfort  by  each  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  still  beyond  ken  in  the  remoteness 
of  the  future;  but  the  period  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  may  be  made  towards  the  approxima¬ 
tion  of  classes  has,  we  hope,  arrived ;  and  we 
see  no  danger  in  adopting,  as  the  basis  of 
this  attempt,  the  principle  of  cooperation 
among  the  laboring  class. 

But  when  we  lend  this  cautious  sanction 
to  the  essential  principle  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
schemes,  he  must  bear  with  us  while  we  give 
him  two  brief  but  emphatic  counsels,  atten¬ 
tion  to  which  is  necessary  to  even  a  possibility 
of  success.  First,  we  must  assure  him  that 
the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
practical  realization  of  his  plan  are  of  the 
gravest  description.  For  an  exposition  of 
these  difficulties,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Oreg’s  very  able  essays  on  the  subject. 
We  cannot  consider  the  reasonings  of  that 
talented  writer  absolutely  conclusive ;  but 
we  can  say,  that  they  render  the  tone  in 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  advocates  his  scheme 
utterly  indefensible.  Only  in  calm  and  de¬ 
liberate  moods  can  such  questions  be  treated  ; 
not  when  the  blood  is  on  fire  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  the  eye  blind  with  burning  tears ; 
in  the  anxious  recollection  of  what  Goethe 
says  about  the  danger  of  active  ignorance,” 
and  in  the  conviction  that  the  problem  to  be 
solved  in  theory  and  practice  might  demand 
the  abstraction  of  a  Newton  and  the  sagacity 
I  of  a  Napoleon,  must  such  proposals  be  enter- 
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tained.  VVe  must  hear  no  more  about  ^  the 
friend  of  competition the  sympathies  of 
all  save  those  who  have  a  seI6sh  interest  in 
the  promulgation  of  present  distress,  are 
with  the  philanthropic  reformer  ;  the  boyish 
mistake  must  not  be  committed,  of  confound¬ 
ing  with  the  rancor  of  cupidity  that  which 
may  be  the  anticipation  of  nature’s  decision. 
Our  second  counsel  to  Mr.  Kingsley  is  of  kin 
to  our  6rst :  we  advise  him  to  speak  no  more 
in  a  tone  of  contempt  of  political  economy. 
It  is  true  that  he  mentions  Mr.  Mill  with  re¬ 
spect,  but  there  is  no  disguising  the  sneer 
with  which  he  greets  the  science  of  which  he 
is  a  leading  exponent.  We  may. grant  he  is 
not  quite  consistent  here ;  we  suppose  he 
would  have  Christian  pastors  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  social  science ;  but  he  cannot 
rid  himself  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
denunciations  of  political  economy.  Now,  if 
there  is  one  opinion  in  the  circle  of  ideas  in 
which  every  reflecting  man  may  be  expected 
to  agree,  it  is,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  here  is  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong.  It  can  be  no  defence  to  say, 
that  political  economists  advocate  such  and 
such  a  scheme ;  this  is  merely  attributing  to 
Mr.  Carlyle  a  vulgar  and  childish  error. 
Political  economists  are  not  men  who  advo¬ 
cate  any  scheme  whatever,  any  more  than 
astronomers  are  men  who  advocate  any  par¬ 
ticular  theory  of  light  or  of  gravitation  ; 
astronomers  are  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  discovery  of  what  the  laws  regulating 
the  heavenly  bodies  are — political  economists 
are  those  who  bend  their  powers  to  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  one  ^reat  class  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  social  system.  Their  only  pos¬ 
tulate  is  one  which  Mr.  Carlyle  reiterates  : 

ubi  homines  sunt,  modi  sunt where  men 
exist  together  for  an  hour,  and  act  together 
in  any  particular  way,  there  will  spring  up 
certain  modes  of  thought  and  action.  If 
there  are  no  such  modes  in  our  social  affairs; 
if  this  is  the  only  province  in  the  universe 
where  sequence  is,  prima  facie,  as  untrace- 
able  as  in  the  dominion  of  the  Anarch  of 
old ;  or  if  it  is  an  evil  that  men,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  work,  should  simply  and  without 
further  concession  know  the  elements  with 
which  they  have  to  do,  then  can  Mr.  Carlyle 
be  defended  in  his  attacks  on  the  economists. 
His  tone  is  not  that  of  remonstrance ;  it  is 
that  of  unmeasured  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  thunder  and  flash  of  his  aim¬ 
less  artillery  have  deafened  and  dazzled  Mr. 
Kingsley.  The  fact  is,  that  the  arguments 
which  can  be  adduced  against  pohtical 
economists,  as  such,  are  almost  unanswerably 
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absurd ;  they  remind  one  of  Shelley’s  dif¬ 
ferently  -  applied  expression,  “  invulnerable 
nothings  they  are  ghosts  too  filmy  for  lead 
or  bayonet,  but  which  the  first  glimpse  of 
daylight  resolves  into  invisibility. 

Our  space  is  too  nearly  exhausted  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  our  discussing  at  length  the  merits  of 
“  Hypatia.”  In  "Alton  Locke,”  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  weighs  Christianity  as  a  gospel  of  tempo¬ 
ral  salvation  for  the  people ;  in  "  Hypatia,” 
he  measures  it  as  a  substitute  for  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy.  The  attempt  is  epical. 
We  shall  not  say  the  execution  corresponds 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  or  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject ;  but  we  accord  Mr. 
Kingsley  the  high  praise  that  he  has  cor¬ 
rectly  read  one  great  sign  of  the  times.  The 
thesis  he  attempts  to  prove  in  ‘‘  Hypatia” 
may  be  concisely  expressed  thus :  —  Chris¬ 
tianity  brings  philosophy  into  life,  and  life 
into  philosophy :  on  the  one  hand,  it  brings 
down  into  the  hearts  of  men  the  ideas  of 
purity  which  floated  formerly  in  a  few  rare 
minds  ;  on  the  other,  it  hallows  all  those  so¬ 
cial  relations  with  which  philosophy  has  in 
all  ages  shown  such  a  willingness  to  meddle. 
We  might  expatiate  on  the  power  displayed 
in  separate  passages  in  this  book ;  we  might 
congratulate  Mr.  Kingsley  on  the  fact,  that 
his  colors  retain  ail  their  richness  and  bril¬ 
liancy,  being,  indeed,  rather  deepened  and 
enriched  than  otherwise  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  pronounce  “  Hypatia”  a  fmlure. 
We  have  a  general  and  grave  objection  to 
the  method  adopted  by  its  author  for  the 
promulgation  of  bis  views.  Even  waiving  the 
consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  novel  for 
the  discussion  of  any  controverted  question 
— and  here  Mr.  Greg’s  objections  have  con¬ 
siderable  weight — we  put  it  calmly  to  Mr. 
Kingsley,  whether  the  momentous  interests 
he  desires  to  serve  are  best  promoted  by  a 
series  of  fictions  ?  It  is  a  new  thing,  surely, 
to  reconstruct  society  on  a  foundation  of 
brilliant  and  fashionable  novels.  Really,  if 
this  example  prevails,  discussion  will  become, 
in  the  happy  ages  of  our  children,  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  has  been  hitherto;  its 
liveliness  will  be  indescribable  Only  con¬ 
ceive  the  change  that  will  come  about  in  the 
matter  of  citations.  No  longer  will  one  groan 
over  such  references  as  these : — Thom.  Aq. 
Summ.  Theol.  (lib.  x.,  cap.  xi.,  sec.  xii. ;) 
Duns.  Scot,  de  Sent.  Lombard,  (prop,  iii., 
sec.  iv. ;)  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  (vol. 
i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  iii.)  We  shall  be  charmed  by 
such  authorities  as  these  :  “  The  Christian 

Religion  and  the  Rights  of  Man ;”  (see  ex- 
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^ort.  at  bedside  of  Alt.  Locke  by  Elean. 
Lyne,  Stand.  Nov.,  vol.  xi.  Kings. ;)  “  The 
Fundamental  Distinction  between  Religion 
and  Philosophy (see  speech  declar.  of  Ed. 
Clifford  to  Angel.  Goldfinch.  Bent.,  ser.,  vol. 
xix.)  There  is  a  good  time  coming,  both 
for  boys  and  girls,  sure  enough !  But,  joking 
apart,  we  seriously  think  novels  are  not  the 
best  vehicle  for  such  important  proposals  as 
Mr.  Kingsley’s.  Surely  the  suffrage  of  the 
hoarding-schools  is  not  of  such  extreme 
value.  Would  not  a  few  calmly-argued 
treatises,  which  men  might  read  and  ponder, 
he  of  more  real  weight  than  an  indefinite 
number  of  drawing-room  fictions  ?  To  this 
extent  our  objection  applies  to  all  such  novels 
as  Mr.  Kingsley’s;  but  of  “Hypatia”  we 
are  compelled  to  say  yet  more.  We  think  it 
is  a  failure  on  its  own  ground.  We  cannot 
be  charged  with  bias  in  favor  of  philosophy 
against  Christianity,  yet  we  acknowledge  our 
impression,  after  witnessing  the  part  each 
plays  in  the  book,  to  be  rather  in  favor  of 
the  former  than  the  latter.  Surely  Mr. 
Kingsley,  in  almost  morbid  candor,  permitted 
an  adversary  to  choose  his  facts.  To  assail 
philosophy  by  a  picture  of  its  loveliest  and 
one  of  its  purest  martys  ;  to  advocate  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  a  book  many  of  whose  darkest 
scenes  are  pictures  of  Christian  atrocity,  and 
whose  catastrophe  is  one  of  the  blackest 
crimes  ever  gloated  over  by  a  Gibbon : — we 
pause  in  astonishment  at  the  anomaly !  But, 
rejoins  Mr.  Kingsley,  it  was  my  object  to 
teach  a  lesson  to  Christians  also ;  to  show 
them  that  force  and  fraud  can  never  be  wed¬ 
ded  to  Christianityr  without  a  baneful  pro¬ 
geny  being  the  result.  It  is  true,  such  was 


Mr.  Kingsley’s  aim ;  but  he  leaves  himself 
very  much  in  the  case  of  him  who  wrote  a 
severe  attack  upon  himself,  and  neglected 
the  intended  vindication.  We  see  the  evil  in 
full  operation ;  there  is  a  dramatic  exhibition 
of  that;  but  we  discover  only  from  a  few 
didactic  hints,  that  matters  would  have  been 
mended  by  a  different  state  of  circumstances. 
With  all  its  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  and 
sustained  intensity  of  interest,  and  general 
correctness  of  inference,  “  Hypatia "  must 
be  pronounced  a  failure. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  “The  Saint’s 
Tragedy,”  save  that  our  criticism  of  it  would 
harmonize  with  our  general  view  of  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  powers. 

We  are  strongly  moved  to  hazard  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  Mr.  Kingsley  has  never  yet 
found  the  most  suitable  channel  for  his 
genius.  His  personal  likings  are  too  intense 
for  a  dramatist ;  he  possesses  not  the  calm 
thought  or  invention  necessary  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  effective  plot  or  the  conduct 
of  a  protracted  narrative ;  his  province  is  not 
that  of  pure  argument.  But  he  lacks  not 
lyric  fire,  and  every  tone  that  he  would  draw 
from  the  lyre  would  be  a  tone  of  nobleness. 
Were  he  to  cast  off  every  trammel  of  plot  or 
action,  and  break  forth  into  glorious  choral 
songs,  thinking  with  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  glittering  in  those  hues  which 
are  too  dazzling  in  prose,  he  might,  perhaps, 
give  the  age  a  few  lyrics  as  certain  of  immor¬ 
tality  as  “  The  Psalm  of  Life.”  After  all 
our  carping,  we  throw  down  our  pen  with 
the  declaration  with  which  we  took  it  up, 
that  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  noble,  true-hearted, 
and  able  man. 


Nightlt  Serekaoe. — Every  night,  while 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  we  had  a  con¬ 
cert  of  frogs,  which  made  most  extraordinary 
noises.  There  are  three  kinds,  which  can 
frequently  be  all  heard  at  once.  One  of 
these  makes  a  noise  something  like  what  one 
would  expect  a  frog  to  make,  namely,  a  dis¬ 
mal  croak;  but  the  sounds  uttered  by  the 
others  were  like  no  animal  noise  that  I  ever 
heard  before.  A  distant  railway-train  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  a  blacksmith  hammering  on 
his  anvil,  are  what  they  exactly  resemble. 
They  are  such  true  imitations,  that  when 


lying  half-dozing  in  the  canoe,  I  have  often 
fancied  myself  at  home,  hearing  the  familiar 
sounds  of  the  approaching  mail-train,  and  the 
hammering  of  the  boiler-makers  at  the  iron¬ 
works.  Then  we  often  had  the  “  guarhibas,” 
or  howling  monkeys,  with  their  terrific  noises , 
the  shrill  grating  whistle  of  the  cicadas  and  lo¬ 
custs,  and  the  peculiar  notes  of  the  suacuras 
and  other  aquatic  birds ;  add  to  these  the 
loud  unpleasant  hum  of  the  musquito  in  your 
immediate  vicinity,  and  you  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  our  nightly  concert  on  the  To¬ 
cantins. —  Wallace’ t  Amazon  and  Bio  Negro. 
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It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  endeavor  to  throw 
on  the  past  something  of  the  warm  reality  of 
present  life;  to  thaw  by  the  touch  of  memo¬ 
ry  the  stream  of  time,  till  hopes,  and  sorrows, 
and  aflfections  with  which  we  had  almost 
ceased  to  sympathize,  sparkle  again  before  us 
in  something  of  their  first  brilliancy. 

With  respect  to  Mrs.  Opie,  however,  there 
is  no  wading  through  the  sea  of  years ;  we 
have  but  to  turn  and  look  back,  and  she 
stands  before  us.  Not  very  long  ago,  at  the 
interesting  lecture  or  philanthropic  meeting, 
an  aged  but  stately-looking  lady  was  often 
seen,  with  a  face  where  beauty  had  not  vain¬ 
ly  pleaded  with  time  for  permission  to  linger, 
and  an  earnestness  of  expression  which  seem¬ 
ed  at  variance  with  the  peculiar  placidity  of 
her  manner;  and  persons  for  a  while  forgot 
the  object  of  the  meeting  when  they  learned 
it  was  Mrs.  Opie,  she  who  had  so  faithfully 
depicted  human  nature,  and  dealt  so  wisely 
and  tenderly  with  human  sin  and  suffering. 

It  is  true  that  for  some  years  silence  has 
hung  arcund  her  name,  and  amidst  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  modern  woiks,  the  fame  of  her 
early  days  appears  to  be  almost  forgotten  ; 
but,  like  the  tree  of  many  winters,  which,  al¬ 
most  concealed  by  the  younger  ones  that 
spring  up  around  it,  when  thrown  down  by 
tempest,  reveals  to  us  as  it  lies  prostrate, 
perhaps  more  strikingly  than  ever,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  beauty  of  its  form ;  so,  now  that 
death  has  stepped  in,  and  with  its  hallowing 
influences  placed  Mrs.  Opie  amongst  the 
spirits  of  the  past,  we  marvel  that  we  con¬ 
tentedly  allowed  her  to  remain,  as  it  were, 
for  so  long  a  time  concealed  from  our 
view. 

Norwich  was  the  birthplace  of  this  gifted 
woman.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
.[ames  Alderson,  a  physician  of  that  city. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  very  young, 
and  there  existed  between  her  and  her  father 
that  peculiarly  tender  and  beautiful  affection 
which  is  sometimes  observable  between  a 
widowed  parent  and  his  daughter.  There 
is,  in  all  probability,  none  now  living  who  re¬ 
members  the  little  girl  tripping  gayly  along 


the  side  of  the  thoughtful  physician  with  her 
posy  of  violets,  or  sitting  on  the  green  bank, — 
for  Dr.  Alderson  had  a  pleasant  home  near 
Norwich, — arranging  with  him  the  glittering 
cowslip  chains. 

There  may  be  some,  however,  who  dimly 
remember,  as  the  half-forgotten  dream  of 
childhood,  the  tall  and  graceful  maiden,  as 
she  wandered  amongst  the  fine  old  ruins 
which  surrounded  her  father’s  hall.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  blended  thoughtfulness 
and  determination  of  manner  about  her,  a 
youthful  diffidence  softening,  but  in  no  way 
marring  her  natural  vigor  of  character.  The 
differing  opinion  rose  up  earnestly  and  unpre- 
meditatedly  from  her  heart,  and  then  trem¬ 
bled  at  its  own  boldness  whilst  yet  hanging 
on  her  lips ;  and  ere  she  had  arrived  at 
womanhood,  a  gentle  but  lively  intelligence 
was  perhaps  her  most  striking  characteristic. 

A  lady  of  considerable  ability  conducted 
the  early  part  of  her  education ;  and  although 
at  her  father’s  house  she  enjoyed  the  first 
society  that  Norwich  could  afford,  it  was  at 
best  imperfect  and  restricted,  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  times  in  which 
her  youth  unfolded. 

During  the  long  wars  that  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  England,  from  its  in¬ 
sular  situation,  was  necessarily  shut  out  from 
the  free  continental  intercourse  it  now  enjoys. 
In  the  provincial  towns  there  were  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  narrow-minded,  obstinate,  and 
essentially  dull  people  had  the  majority  ; 
every  family  abounded  in  prejudices  which 
overran,  like  weeds,  minds  naturally  amiable. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  literature  did  not 
entirely  stagnate  ;  for  even  in  this  almost  de¬ 
sert  state  of  things,  some  great  and  good 
minds  stood  up,  with  whom  Amelia  Alderson 
held  pleasant  and  instructive  converse. 

The  social  condition  of  Norwich  at  that  time 
is  certainly  not  without  interest. 

German  literature  was  cultivated ;  and 
William  Taylor,  who  became  a  proficient  in 
that  language,  was  born  there.  Dr.  Sayers, 
a  classical  and  learned  man,  was  also  a  native 
of  that  place ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  in  their 
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Bimplicity,  and  many  of  them,  we  must  say,  on  an  eminence  from  which,  though  he  viewed 
in  their  ignorance,  Wgan  to  think  that  they  many  above  him,  he  looked  down  on  multi* 
too  must  be  wise.  The  narrow  stream  of  tudes  below. 

knowledge  was  increasing ;  no  matter  though  His  works  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
they  ntw>d  not  within  the  influence  of  the  Academy  in  1781  acquired  for  him  no  small 
waters,  its  course  was  through  their  town,  degree  of  note ;  and  his  paintings  at  the 
and  like  the  little  child  who  boldly  called  the  Boysell  and  Macklin  galleries  were  highly 
wealth- laden  Thames  his  father’s  property,  thought  of. 

because  a  narrow  part  of  it  ran  through  the  He  was  of  an  ardent  and  affectionate  dis- 
lands  attached  to  his  childhood’s  home,  they  position,  and  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Opie’s  home- 
gravely  put  forth  as  an  appropriate  title  for  happiness  can  only  be  understo<M  by  those 
their  secluded  town,  “  The  Athens  of  Eng-  who  have  themselves  experienced  a  charmed 
land.”  brightness  in  the  flame  of  the  household 

If  stone  could  have  smiled,  the  sedate  old  hearth, 
cathedral  would  have  done  so  then;  but  What,  for  instance,  would  seem  more  pre- 
Bishop  Bathurst  smiled  for  it.  He  was  a  posterous  than  if,  when  taking  a  stranger  to 
liberal-minded  man,  and  could  be  happy  at  a  view  the  beauties  of  Highland  scenery,  we 
literary  conversazione,  in  spite  of  the  dis-  paused  in  some  mountain  nook,  devoid  ofl  all 
tenters  who  surrounded  him  ;  and  if  there  striking  objects,  to  expatiate  on  its  loveliness, 
was  any  thing  like  satire  in  the  compliment-  forgetful  that  from  some  pleasant  association 
ary  style  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  used,  it  wore  to  us  a  beauty  others  could  not  per- 
when  speaking  of  those  worthy  townspeople,  ceive? 

it  was  only  detected  by  Amelia.  Of  this  kind  of  infatuation  we  may,  per- 

Sweetly  she  flourished  amidst  all  this,  the  haps,  be  accused  when  we  speak  of  Mrs. 
rose  of  her  father’s  bower — gladsome  and  Opie  as  sitting  for  hours  at  her  husband’s 
light-hearted,  with  a  bounding  step  and  me-  side,  watching  him  at  his  easel,  whispering 
l(^ious  laughter,  yet  with  a  pensiveness,  in-  to  him  gentle  hints,  and  giving  him  that  pe- 
creasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  grace  of  culiar  encouragement  which  has  been  the 
the  one  and  the  music  of  the  other.  secret  but  acceptable  boon  of  many  a  loving 

We  are  told  there  was  a  peculiar  bright-  woman  to  her  husband,  and  the  invisible 
ness  in  her  smile,  which,  when  once  seen,  was  fragrance  round  the  glittering  wreath  which 
not  easily  forgotten ;  a  strange  but  fascinating  Fame  has  placed  on  his  brow.  She  was,  her- 
blending  of  frolic  and  sympathy,  as  if,  from  self,  something  of  an  artist,  and  we  are  told 
her  earliest  years,  the  exuberance  of  childish  she  has  left  one  or  two  excellent  likenesses 
glee  had  been  obedient  to  the  first  small  of  her  familiar  friends, 
voice  of  feeling.  It  is  said  that  after  Mr.  Opie’s  marriage 

Although  fond  of  fashionable  society,  and  his  female  portraits  acquired  much  mure 
of  communion  with  the  intellectual,  the  poor  grace  and  softness,  and  that  the  peculiar 
she  had  always  in  remembrance  ;  and  many  smile  for  which,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
a  narrow  street  in  Norwich  could  tell  how  Mrs.  Opie  was  remarkable,  in  many  instances 
her  smile  had  lightened  the  abode  of  pover-  found  its  way  to  the  canvas, 
ty  ;  how  her  kind  sympathy  had  fallen  as  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  musical,  and  cha- 
Hermon’s  dew  on  the  stricken  heart  of  racierized  by  the  same  mingling  of  joy  and 
despair.  sadness  which  was  so  observable  in  her.  It  was 

When  she  was  about  eight  or  nine-and-  as  if  her  smile  had  become  melody.  It  is  said 
twenty,  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  that  the  Prince  Regent  often  left  the  music 
Opie,  the  Royal  Academician,  who  enjoyed  of  the  stage,  and  stood  an  attentive  listener 
some  reputation  as  an  artist.  He  was  a  na-  to  her  sweet  and  simple  strains.  We  recol- 
tive  of  Cornwall,  and  so  marked  was  his  Icct  once,  during  a  summer’s  stay  on  the 
talent,  that  when  quite  a  child  he  attracted  banks  of  Killarney,  listening  with  much  in- 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Walcot,  better  known,  per-  terest  to  an  elaborate  flute-player ;  at  length 
haps,  as  Peter  Pindar,  who  became  his  friend  the  notes  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
and  patron.  And  when  we  consider  the  pe-  mountain  thrush,  from  the  very  heart  of  a 
culiar  circumstances,  and  even  limited  means,  magnificent  chestnut  tree  before  us,  began  its 
under  which  Mr.  Opie’s  education  was  pur-  unpretending  minstrelsy :  we  felt  these  notes 
sued,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  ce-  more  in  harmony  with  the  scene  than  the 
lebrity  be  obtained.  If  he  did  not  reach  the  strain  of  the  accomplished  musician ;  and 
summit  of  fame,  be  got  over  the  rough  places  there  are  moods  and  temperaments  in  which 
of  the  toilsome  part  of  the  ascent,  and  stood  the  heart  delights  more  in  the  natural  than 
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the  artiBcial,  though  it  wear  gracefully  its 
cultivated  beauty. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Opie,  still  remaining  in  her 
husband’s  studio,  would  turn  from  the  work- 
box  to  the  desk ;  and,  under  his  kind  en¬ 
couragement,  she  soon  began  to  acquire  some 
reputation  as  a  writer.  To  his  kind  and 
earnest  approval  of  her  love  of  literature,  she 
thus  alludes  in  her  short  memoir  of  Mr.  Opie  : 

If  I  have  ever  valued  the  power  of  writing, 
which  it  has  been  ray  amusement  to  cultivate,  it 
is  now  that  it  has  enabled  me  to  pay  a  public  tri¬ 
bute  to  him  who  first  encouraged  n>e  to  give  my 
writings  to  the  world  ;  and  if  1  have  ever  rejoiced 
that  I  obeyed  his  wishes  on  that  subject,  it  is 
now  that,  having  already  appeared  as  an  author, 

I  can  offer  mys^f  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  on 
this  sacred  and  delicate  occasion,  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  than  if  this  were  my  first  literary  effort. 

To  her  friends  she  often  regretted  that  she 
had  not  written  more  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  husband,  whilst  she  might  have  received 
the  benefit  of  his  criticisms  and  advice.  **  I 
should  have  been  sure,”  she  said,  “to  have 
received  the  proudest  and  dearest  reward  of 
woman,  the  approbation  of  a  husband  at  once 
the  object  of  my  respect  and  love.” 

Mrs.  Opie’s  tales  of  “  Father  and  Daugh¬ 
ter,”  "Adeline  Mowbray,”  and  "Temper,” 
are  still  thought  of  as  works  of  merit,  al¬ 
though  they  no  longer  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  our  literature.  Vigor  and  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  are  displayed  in  her  tales,  and  they  are 
interwoven  with  the  earnest  thought  and 
delicate  feeling  she  so  eminently  possessed  : 
yet  with  all  this  there  is  sometimes  a  poverty 
of  invention,  and  an  unreality  of  sentiment,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  too 
forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  old  novels; 
so  that  amidst  the  graphic  and  natural, 
though  careless  writings  of  the  present  day, 
they  seem  to  stand  as  portraits  amongst  living 
men. 

But  this  remark  does  not  extend  to  the 
"  Father  and  Daughter,”  which,  although 
the  first  of  her  novels,  is  certainly  the  most 
powerful.  The  credulity  of  Agnes,  the  vil- 
lany  of  Clifford,  the  earnest  unselfishness  of 
parental  affection,  all  are  portrayed  not  only 
by  a  masterly  hand,  but  by  a  feeling  heart. 

The  contending  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the 
betrayed  girl,  causing  her  to  act  in  a  manner 
apparently  contradictory,  are  delicately  ex- 
pluned,  whilst  pity,  though  appearing  in  its 
moat  beautiful  garb  of  Christian  love,  never 
once  takes  the  form  of  approval.  She  does 
not  run  into  the  fashionable  error  of  giving 
the  seducer  no  single  fair  point  of  character ; 
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but  with  consummate  skill  she  contrives  so 
to  imbue  his  better  qual'ities  with  selfishness, 
that  they  unconsciously  wear  to  us  the  aspect 
of  faults.  There  is,  perhaps,  something  a  lit¬ 
tle  overstrained  in  the  meeting  of  Agnes  with 
her  maniac  father;  but  life  has  scenes  as  sad 
as  this,  and  Warren’s  "  Magdalen”  is  scarcely 
less  tragic. 

When  we  remember  that  Mrs.  Opie  was 
an  excellent  daughter,  tending  the  declining 
years  of  her  father  with  filial  love  and  care, 
we  no  longer  marvel  at  the  earnest  way  in 
which  she  relates  the  devotion  of  the  re¬ 
pentant  Agnes,  as,  hoping  even  against  hope, 
she  watched  and  waited  for  the  dawn  of  re¬ 
turning  reason  in  her  father’s  mind.  Mr. 
Seymour’s  character  showed  that  Mrs.  Opie 
had  practically  studied  life — his  good  im¬ 
pulses  so  often  scattered  by  a  weak  fear  of 
the  world,  till  his  wish  to  serve  Agnes,  strong 
as  it  was,  in  a  measure  yielded  to  this  cow¬ 
ardice.  The  gentle  remonstrances  of  his 
daughter  Caroline  have  in  them  a  quiet 
womanly  strength.  "  Believe  me,  my  dear 
father,”  she  says,  "  the  world  is  in  many  in¬ 
stances  like  a  spoiled  child,  who  treats  with 
contempt  the  foolish  parent  that  indulges  its 
caprices,  but  behaves  with  respect  to  those 
who,  regardless  of  his  clamors,  give  the  law 
to  him  instead  of  receiving  it.”  There  is 
something  very  genuine  in  the  petulant  sym¬ 
pathy  and  half-impatient  forbearance  of  the 
nurse’s  daughter,  and  a  wide  stream  of  world¬ 
ly  knowledge  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
narrative  when  she  introduces  us  to  Mrs. 
Macfiendy. 

The  end  of  the  touching  tale  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  charm  for  us.  There  is  no  hurrying  on¬ 
ward  into  the  darkness  of  despair,  neither  are 
we  called  upon  to  wade  through  artificial 
light  whilst  reading  the  closing  pages.  It  is 
just  as  it  were  the  sunset  suitable  to  the  sea¬ 
son.  Hope  has  its  fruition,  but  sorrow  and 
suffering  stand  by  to  take  from  that  fruition 
all  character  of  happiness.  Strong  princi¬ 
ple,  depth  of  feeling,  and  tenderness  of 
thought  are  evident  throughout  the  volume; 
it  is  preeminently  a  woman’s  book,  and  one 
that  England  may  well  put  into  the  hands  of 
her  daughters. 

"  Lays  of  the  Dead”  is  a  volume  of  metre 
and  rhythm,  but  not  of  poetry.  There  is 
throughout  it  a  smooth,  we  can  scarcely  say 
musical,  phraseology — an  insipid  conformity 
to  measure,  and  a  decorous  and  chastened 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  relatives,  which  leaves 
on  every  page  the  impression  of  an  amiable 
writer,  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no  en¬ 
thusiasm — no  dark  imaginings  are  portrayed. 
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Tliere  is  no  profound  feeling,  no  touching 
pathos,  no  richness  of  simile — in  fact,  no 
simile  at  all ;  neither  is  there  variety,  nor  per¬ 
spicuity,  nor  energy,  to  make  op  for  the  lack 
of  all  this.  It  certainly  was  a  morbid  feeling 
which  made  Mrs.  Opie  weary  of  prose,  ana 
take  up  the  shackles  of  dactyls  and  spondees 
for  change.  Like  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
she  could  not  say, 

Even  I 

Regained  my  freedom  with  .t  sigh; 

for  her  thoughts,  emancipated  from  their  un¬ 
natural  bondage,  seemed  more  buoyant  than 
ever  on  their  return  to  prose. 

“Simple  Tales”  and  “New  Tales”  are 
gracefully  and  clearly  written ;  and  though 
they  might  not  of  themselves  have  given  her 
any  prominent  place  in  the  literarjr  world, 
they  have  about  them  a  quiet  wisdom,  a 
healthful  energy,  which  acts  on  the  mind  as 
bracing  air  on  the  enfeebled  constitution. 

In  “Tales  of  the  Heart”  there  is  feeling 
without  sentimentality,  strength  of  principle 
without  dogmatism.  As  she  communes  with 
the  affections,  not  only  is  patience  brought 
before  us,  the  result  of  a  disciplined  mind,  I 
but  she  reminds  us  that  she  is  not  forgetful 
of  the  divine  precept,  "  Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life.” 

“  Temper,”  although  written  in  the  style 
of  a  novel,  is  a  practical  work,  entering  in 
almost  a  homely  way  on  the  management  of 
children,  yet  ingeniously  keeping  up  through¬ 
out  the  narrative  the  evil  effects  of  an  un¬ 
governed  disposition.  “Temper,”  she  says, 
“  is  like  the  unseen  but  busy  subterranean 
6res  in  the  bosom  of  a  volcano;  it  is  always 
at  work  where  it  has  once  gained  an  existence, 
and  is  for  ever  threatening  to  explode,  and 
scatter  ruin  and  desolation  around  it :”  and 
we  read  this  with  no  ordinary  interest,  when 
we  learn  how,  by  her  own  winning  gentleness 
of  manner,  she  endeared  herself  to  many,  and 
bow  her  amiability  of  disposition  was  the  root 
of  that  gladsome  home  cheerfulness  which 
‘  was  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  pleasant  me¬ 
mory  of  years.  Just  as  we  are  perhaps  be¬ 
ginning  to  weary  a  little  of  the  tale,  some 
striking  development  of  character  arrests  our 
attention,  and  strong  sense  and  clear  judg¬ 
ment  become  so  evident,  that  we  forget  all 
but  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
in  her  unaffected  style  she  brings  so  intelli¬ 
gently  before  us.  It  is  not  by  profuse  color¬ 
ing,  but  by  a  skilful  touch,  that  she  gives 
emet  to  the  whole.  Who,  as  be  reads  the 
following  sketch,  does  not  feel  that,  at  some 


time  of  his  life,  he  has  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hargrave  ?  “  His  understanding  was 

good,  but  he  fancied  it  better  than  it  really 
was ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  be  did  not  so  much 
overvalue  his  own  ability,  as  undervalue  that 
of  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  did  not 
fancy,  whilst  measuring  himself  with  others, 
that  he  was  a  giant,  but  he  erroneously  ima¬ 
gined  them  to  be  pigmies,  while  he  piqued 
himself  upon  his  talent  of  overreaching  and 
imposing  on  his  less  acute  companions.  He 
was  the  slave  of  a  bad  and  incorrigible  tem¬ 
per,  and  this  slave  to  himself  became  the 
tyrant  of  others.  He  was  thrown  upon  the 
world  with  all  his  irritable  feelings  uncor¬ 
rected,  unsubdued,  except  where  interest  and 
ambition  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  assume 
the  virtue  which  he  had  not.”  ^ 

“Adeline  Mowbray”  appears  at  6rst  sight 
a  strangely-designed  tale,  but  one  cannot 
travel  far  over  its  pages  without  perceiving 
its  excellency  of  purpose.  The  fine  theory, 
so  bright  at  a  distance,  will  not  bear  close 
inspection,  and  stands  out  an  unsightly  thread 
when  woven  into  practical  life.  There  is  a 
candid  avowal  of  principle,  and  an  acuteness 
of  judgment,  which  have  the  effect  of  deep¬ 
ening  our  confidence  in  the  right ;  and  whilst 
she  leaves  to  sin  its  dark  path  of  suffering, 
she  gives  to  repentance  a  chastened  happi¬ 
ness,  and  never  has  recourse  to  that  rigid 
condemnation  which  too  often  abuses  because 
it  cannot  discriminate. 

I  But  we  must  for  awhile  leave  the  author 
I  and  return  to  the  woman ;  we  must  watch 
I  her  in  her  widowed  life,  turning  from  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  whom  wealth  and  rank  had 
I  made  eminent,  and  quietly  attending  to  the 
I  daily  duties  of  home,  not  in  the  monastic 
I  spirit  of  seclusion,  but  because  there  was  no 
j  pleasure  to  her  in  the  excitement  and  tumult 
I  of  dissipation. 

j  Time  rolled  on,  and  Mrs.  Opie  joined  the 
I  society  of  Quakers.  There  <>as  more  strength 
of  character,  more  firmness  retjuired  for  such 
an  act  than  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose. 
Her  literary  friends  first  laughed,  then  re¬ 
monstrated,  and  finally  pronounced  her  mad. 
The  religious  world  looked  on  her  with  sur¬ 
prise,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  with  suspi¬ 
cion.  But  she  now  brought  into  real  life  toe 
principles  she  had  hitherto  used  only  to  or¬ 
nament  the  pages  of  fiction;  and  having 
learned  to  seelt  strength  from  Him  who  gives, 
upbraiding  not,  she  turned  mildly  from  the 
sarcastic  smile  and  unkind  remark,  and  went 
calmly  on,  supported  by  a  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  her  new  course. 

Her  writings  seemed  all  at  once,  like  her- 
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self,  to  be  clothed  in  new  attire ;  and  her 
friends,  in  passing,  required  a  second  look 
before  they  recognized  her,  and  then  won¬ 
dered  that  the  6ne  countenance  and  graceful 
form  could  ever  have  appeared  changed  to 
them  ;  so,  with  regard  to  her  works,  we  were 
inclined  to  say,  “  Can  this  indeed  be  Mrs. 
Opie  ?”  and  then  immediately  felt  we  were 
dealing  with  the  same  mind,  but  renewed,  we 
would  reverently  say,  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Her  “  Illustrations  of  Lying,”  though  for¬ 
cible  and  impressive,  could  in  no  way  super¬ 
sede  the  fame  of  “Father  and  Daughter.” 
She  wished,  as  it  were,  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  by  the  river  of  years  that 
rolled  between  them  ;  but  the  celebrity  of  the 
earlier  work  overstepped  the  barrier,  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  new  volume,  which, 
though  differing  in  style,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  even  in  principle ;  though  warmly 
received  and  justly  appreciated ;  was  in  some 
degree  indebted  for  this  welcome  from  the 
public,  as  coming  from  the  same  pen  which 
bad  so  thrillingly  and  tenderly  related  the 
trials  of  “  Father  and  Daughter.” 

In  1828,  she  published  “Detraction  Dis¬ 
played.”  In  this  the  same  straightforward¬ 
ness  is  observable  which  had  characterized 
all  her  works ;  the  same  avoidance  of  the 
circuitous  path  of  many  words,  proceeding  at 
once,  though  not  with  ungracefm  velocity,  to 
the  object  she  had  in  view. 

Greater  fervency  of  purpose  becomes  ob¬ 
servable  than  was  evident  in  her  earlier  works, 
as  if  more  under  the  influence  of  that  spirit 
which  seeketh  not  its  own.  She  not  only 
dwells  on  the  dangerous  habit  of  evil-speak¬ 
ing,  but  presses  on  her  readers  a  sense  of  the 
happiness  necessarily  resulting  from  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  spirit  of  love ;  so  that,  as  we 
read,  we  are  reminded  of  the  holy  precept 
she  was  herself  so  prayerfully  endeavoring  to 
follow :  “  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil-speaking,  be  put 
away  from  you,  with  all  malice  ;  and  be  ye 
kind  one  to  another,  and  tender-hearted  ;  for¬ 
giving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ’s 
sake,  has  forgiven  you.” 
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On  into  the  autumn  of  age  she  bore  the 
warm  summer  atmosphere  of  earlier  times  ; 
her  smile  never  lost  its  brightness,  nor  her 
heart  its  fervor. 

Not  because  she  was  a  Quaker,  but  be¬ 
cause  she  felt  the  love  of  the  world  warring 
against  the  spirit  she  wished  to  cultivate,  she 
withdrew  from  fashionable  assemblies ;  she 
knew  she  had  need  to  commune  with  her 
own  heart  and  be  still,  but  the  world  followed 
her. 

Even  when  the  snows  of  winter  rested  on 
her  temples,  the  Parisians  spoke  of  the  grace 
which  the  Quaker  costume  derived  from  her 
appearance.  Louis  Philippe,  attended  by  his 
staff,  paused  to  converse  with  her  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  requesting  her  to  name  an 
evening  for  a  party  at  the  Tuileries. 

Yet  she  would  not  enter  again  on  the 
world  she  had  left,  though  gratified,  as  she 
tells  us,  by  this  attention ;  she  bad  begun  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  and,  having  already 
caught  some  rays  of  light  which  reached  not 
the  valley  she  had  left,  she  had  no  wish  to 
retrace  her  steps. 

Some  are  still  living  who  may  remember 
her  in  their  childhood,  sitting  in  her  cheerful 
room  at  Castle  Meadow,  with  her  crutches 
at  her  side,  (for,  during  her  latter  years,  she 
was  afflicted  with  rheumatism,)  with  content¬ 
ment  on  her  brow,  and  peace  in  her  smile, 
even  that  peace  which  “  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing.” 

She  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  took  the 
love  of  many  as  her  heritage,  her  title-deed 
to  this  being  the  Christian  spirit  by  which 
she  was  actuated :  “  Love  as  brethren ;  be 
pitiful,  be  courteous.”  Though  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  she  never  railed  at  life ;  she  was 
not  disgusted  with  the  world,  because  she 
had  learned  to  use  it  without  abusing  it ;  and 
when  death  gently  summoned  the  aged  pil¬ 
grim  home,  looking  up  to  God  as  her  Re¬ 
deemer,  reconciled  to  her  through  Christ,  she 
could  trustfully  say,  “  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according  to  thy 
word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva¬ 
tion  .” 


A  RECENT  anecdote  reminds  us  of  a  story 
we  have  read  somewhere  of  Monk  Lewis,  the 
author,  who  was  remarkable  for  extreme 
sensibility ;  so  much  so,  that  he  was  very 
easily  affected  to  tears.  One  day  he  had 
been  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  duchess  or  other, 
and  he  came  out  of  the  house,  bis  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  A  friend  passing  stopped  him, 


and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  emotion. 
“  Oh,”  replied  Lewis,  in  a  whining,  trembling 
voice,  “  the  Duchess  has  said  so  many  kind 
thin^  to  me  1”  “  Never  mind,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low,”  responded  the  friend  in  a  soothing  tone, 
and  patting  the  sensitive  man  on  the  shoulder, 
“  never  mind  ;  bear  up  under  it.  She  didn't 
mean  UP' 
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Mant  a  niagniGcent  ideal  of  the  Historian 
has  been  put  on  paper.  Sioyes  could  not 
fabricate  a  constitution  more  easily  than  the 
critic  will  limn  you  a  fancy  portrait  of  the 
possible  Historian.  To  transfer  the  Consti¬ 
tution  from  its  pigeon-hole  to  practice,  was 
quite  another  matter ;  and  so  is  the  flesh -and- 
blood  fulfilment  of  the  idealized  writer  of  his¬ 
tory.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  refer  some¬ 
times  to  some  such  ideal,  however  lofty — 
indeed,  the  loftier,  the  better  —  if  only  to 
restrain  a  too  implicit  confidence  in,  and  ple¬ 
nary  indulgence  towards,  some  favorite  au¬ 
thor  in  this  line  of  things.  The  true  historian 
must  possess,  according  to  an  “Able  Elditor,” 
many  of  the  faculties  of  an  epic  poet ;  aim¬ 
ing  at'  his  severe  purpose,  his  cumulative 
interest,  his  conjunction  of  grandeur  in  the 
whole  with  simplicity  in  the  parts ;  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  his  spirit,  the  general  gravity  of 
his  tone,  the  episodes  in  which  he  gathers  up, 
as  in  baskets,  the  fragments  of  his  story  ;  the 
high  argument,  or  moral,  less  standing  up 
from,  than  living  through,  the  whole  strain; 
his  union  of  imaginative  and  intellectual  pow¬ 
er,  and  his  perspicuity,  power,  and  clear  en¬ 
ergy  of  language.  “  Besides  all  this,  the  his¬ 
torian  must  do  the  following  things:  he  must 
be  able  to  live  in  and  reproduce  the  age  of 
which  he  writes ;  he  must  sympathize  with 
its  ruling  passions  and  purposes,  without 
being  swallowed  up  or  identified  with  them  ; 
he  must  understand  the  points,  alike  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  difference,  between  the  past  age  and 
bis  own  time  ;  he  must  exercise  a  judicial  im¬ 
partiality  in  determining  the  deeds,  motives, 
purposes,  and  pretexts  of  various  parties ;  he 
must  make  the  proper  degree  of  allowance — 
nor  more  nor  less — when  judging  of  dubious 
or  criminal  conduct,  for  diversities  of  moral 
codes,  national  customs,  and  states  of  pro¬ 
gress  ;  he  must  practise  the  power  of  severe 
selection  of  facts,  looking  at  them  always  in 
their  representative  character ;  be  must  unite 
broad  views  of  the  general  current  of  events, 
and  of  the  advance  of  the  whole  of  society, 
with  intense  rushing  lights,  cast  upon  parti¬ 
cular  points  and  pinnacles  of  bis  subject ;  he 
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must  have  a  distinct  and  valid  theory  of  pro¬ 
gress  ;  he  must  map  out  the  under-currents, 
as  well  as  the  upper-streams  of  his  story  ;  be 
must  add  a  love  of  the  picturesque,  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  heroic,  to  an  intense  passion  for 
truth ;  he  must  give  to  general  principles  the 
incarnate  interest  of  facts,  and  make  facts  the 
graceful  symbols  of  general  principles ;  he 
must,  in  fine,  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
philosophy,  science,  statistics,  and  poetry, 
but  with  the  religion  of  his  art,  and  regard 
Clio  not  as  a  muse,  but  as  a  goddess.”  JSuch, 
an  historian  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  his  ideal,  “  in  part,”  of  an  histo¬ 
rian  after  the  “  own  heart”  of  truth,  love  and 
beauty  ;  such  the  perilous  preface  to  his  own 
essay  in  historical  composition.  Rasselas 
would  say  to  him.  Thou  hast  convinced  me  it 
is  impossible  to  be  an  historian. 

Turn  from  the  magnificent  ideal  to  the 
extant  Acts'and  Monuments  of  the  Muse  of 
History.  Hear  her  apostrophized  by  a  *•  Po¬ 
pular  Lecturer “  O  venerable  daughter  of 
Mnemosyne,  I  doubt  every  single  statement 
you  ever  made  since  your  ladyship  was  a 
Muse !  For  all  your  grave  airs  and  high 
pretensions,  you  are  not  a  whit  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  some  of  your  lighter  sisters  on 
whom  your  partisans  look  down.  You  bid 
me  listen  to  a  general’s  oration  to  his  soldiers. 
Nonsense  !  He  no  more  made  it  than  Turpin 
made  his  dying-speech  at  Newgate.  You 
pronounce  a  panegyric  of  a  hero ;  I  doubt 
it,  and  say  you  flatter  outrageously.  You 
utter  the  condemnation  of  a  loose  character  ; 
I  doubt  it,  and  think  you  are  prejudiced  and 
take  the  side  of  the  Dons.  You  ofler  me  an 
autobiography ;  I  doubt  all  autobiographies 
I  ever  read,  except  those,  perhaps,  of  Mr. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Mariner,  and  writers  of  his 
class.” 

.  Cold  comfort,  my  masters,  for  aspiring  his¬ 
torians,  whether  nearing  the  arctic  ideal  of 
the  “Able  Eklitor”  or  the  antarctic  real  of  the 
“  Popular  Lecturer” — wide  as  the  poles  asun¬ 
der,  alike  icebound,  innavigable  by  common 
seamanship.  The  model  historian  is  a  being 
of  whose  faultless  proportions  Thucydides  is 
83 
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but  a  fractional  tjpe,  Herodotus  but  a  first 
rude  daub,  Livy  but  a  prolix  hint,  Tacitus  but 
an  abrupt  reminder.  The  actual  historian  is 
a  pretentious  driveller,  who,  in  historicizing, 
ipto facto  takes  out  a  license  to  tell  lies ;  black 
lies  by  the  gross,  and  white  lies  carte  blanche; 
who  is  to  be  coughed  down  as  an  impostor, 
and  accounted  a  reckless  importer  of  fictions, 
albeit  he  write  of  Florence  and  subscribe  him¬ 
self  Machiavelli,  or  follow  the  madcap  Charles 
of  Sweden  as 'Voltaire,  or  be  shelved  among 
*•  standard  ”  authors  under  the  names  of  Sis- 
mondi,  Guizot,  Mueller,  Niebuhr,  Hallam, 
Grote,  Macaulay,  Bancroft, — or  among  “clas¬ 
sics”  of  high-and-dry,  highest-and  driest  em¬ 
inence,  as  Robertson  and  his  respectable  con¬ 
geners.  The  doctrine,  one  may  say,  teaches 
immaculate  conception  ;  the  fact,  absolute 
depravity.  The  precept  requires  a  nature 
not  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  but  their 
fellow,  their  peer,  their  equal ;  the  perform¬ 
ance  arguesa  creatureship  oscillating  between 
knave  and  fool,  quack  and  dolt,  charlatan 
and  clown. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  the  set  teeth  of  this 
fierce  antithesis  of  ideal  and  real,  of  a  priori 
sublimity  and  a  posteriori  degradation,  we 
count  ourselves  happy  to  be  old-fashioned 
enough,  and  credulous  enough,  to  retain  a 
quantum  of  faith  in  the  world’s  canonized  his¬ 
tories,  and  of  simple  gratitude  towards  the 
world’s  favorite  historians.  Notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  Frenchman’s  mot,  that  all  histo¬ 
ry  is  founded  on  a  general  conspiracy  against 
truth,  we  somehow  shirk  the  idea  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Prescott  being  among  the  conspira¬ 
tors.  And  on  the  whole  we  find  ourselves 
accepting  without  much  demur,  without 
much  jealous  misgiving  or  infidel  distrust, 
the  elaborate  and  erudite  stories  he  gives  us 
of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  of  the  doughty  emprise  of  Cortes  and 
his  braves,  and  the  bloody  progress  of  Pizar- 
ro  in  Peru.  Mr.  Prescott  is,  to  use  a  Cole- 
ridgean  epithet,  a  highly  “  reliable”  historian, 
at  least  with  those  who  have  not  wholly  lost 
the  faculty  of  reliance.  He  is  confessedly 
eminent  in  research,  and  careful  in  the  colla¬ 
tion  and  “eclectic  review”  of  his  materials. 
His  has  been  in  no  faint  degree  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties  —  similar, 
though  happily  in  a  milder  form,  to  that  of 
Augustin  Thierry,  whose  loss  of  sight  is  a 
calamity  aggravated  by  other  ills  that,  in  his 
case,  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  spirit  so  bravely 
battles  against.  Mr.  Prescott  has  not  allow¬ 
ed  defective  vision  to  excuse  him  from  minute 
scrutiny  of  the  multifarious  stores  to  be  con¬ 
sulted.  He  does  not  write  in  the  dark.  His 
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testimonies  are  open  to  “  ocular”  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  style  he  adopts  is  fluent  and  com¬ 
pact,  but  noways  vigorous  or  sinewy  in  struc¬ 
ture  :  indeed,  it  sometimes  palls  a  little  on 
the  taste  from  its  almost  languid  monotony 
of  “  good  writing.”  Nor  do  the  thoughts 
breathe,  any  more  than  the  words  burn,  with 
strong  vital  heat.  There  is  uniformly  a  pa¬ 
tient  and  lucid  narrative  of  events,  there  is  a 
diligent  summary  of  generals  from  particu¬ 
lars,  there  is  an  able  digest  of  the  original 
crudities  of  matter;  but  deep  philosophic 
reflection  there  is  not,  nor  “  energic  reason,” 
nor  the  enthusiasm  of  conscious  power.  Ha 
never  fires  up — never  soars — nor  quits  the 
safe  and  serene  haunts  of  comme  il  faut.  He 
is  clear  of  any  charge  of  nationality  in  his  au¬ 
thorship  ;  his  pages  would  become  the  most 
cultivated  habitue  of  the  Bodleian,  and  smack 
nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of  Boston,  U.  S. — 
a  fact  which  some  people,  whose  quemlous- 
ness  we  fail  to  understand,  have  imputed  to 
him  as  a  fault — as  though  his  chronicles  of 
Spain  and  her  colonies  in  the  far  west  ought, 
if  written  by  an  American  at  all,  to  be  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  quaint  spirit  of  Uncle  Sam  at 
Home,  and  vocal  with  the  genu-toine  nasal 
tones  of  the  Bay  State. 

If  Mr.  Prescott  has  a  rich  theme  in  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  present  subject  of  his 
labors,  the  era  of  Philip  the  Second,  he  was 
perhaps  still  more  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
bis  first  essay  in  historical  composition,  that 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  We  miss,  indeed, 
the  master-hand  of  the  grand  historical  paint¬ 
er,  in  his  tableaux  of  scenes  so  imposing  and 
so  exciting  as  abound  in  that  age  of  Colum¬ 
buses  and  Gonsalvos  ,*  the  artist  is  rather  an 
engraver — smooth,  finished,  correct,  but  cold. 
Y et  is  the  work  a  most  attractive  one  in  points 
of  extrinsic  as  well  as  intrinsic  charm.  The 
author  has  expressed  his  fear  of  having  been 
too  strongly  biased  in  favor  of  his  principal 
actors,  by  dint  of  the  natural  tendency  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  noble  or  interesting  characters 
to  beget  a  “  partiality,  akin  to  friendship,  in 
the  historian's  mind  and  we  own  on  assent 
to  the  justice  of  this  apprehension,  so  far  as 
our  own  estimate  of  the  character  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  is  concerned  :  but,  taking  Mr.  Prescott 
on  the  whole,  he  is  far  from  being  chargeable 
with  any  thing  like  one-sided  enthusiasm,  or 
exaggerated  prepossessions ;  and  it  may  be 
properly  said  of  him,  in  the  words  of  M.  Vil- 
lemain,  that  “si  quelques  6v6nement8  n*of- 
frent  pas  dans  see  rtcits  le  pathdtique  terrible 
auquel  s’atteodait  rimagination  du  lecteur, 
on  n'en  doit  pas  moins  apprbcier  la  finesse 
impartiale  de  son  esprit.’*  The  portraiture 
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of  Isabella  seems  to  ns  unexceptionable — a 
Queen  of  Hearts  not  undeserving  of  the 
Sbakspearean  ilogt : 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 

And  all  that  shall  succeed  :  Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 
Than  this  pure  soul. 

The  glittering  stage  is  thronged  with  other 
well-graced  actors,  Christian  and  Moorish : 
the  fiery  Ponce  de  Leon,  "  name  of  fear”  to 
infidel  Granada  ;  and  Medina  Sidonia,  his 
deadly  yet  magnanimous  foe  ;  and  the  saga¬ 
cious  Cardinal  Mendoza,  wise  in  counsel,  and 
practical  of  purpose ;  and  ambitious  old  El 
Zagal;  and  mild,  degenerate  Abdallah,  at 
whose  tearful  Sight, 

Down  from  the  Alhambra's  minarets  were  all  the 
crescents  flung, 

and  the  Christian  bell  outrang  the  Moorish 
horn,  and  Te  Deiim  was  chanted  by  church¬ 
men  militant  and  triumphant  in  the  Alcala. 
Columbus,  too,  confronts  us  ;  and  Charles  the 
Eighth  ;  and  the  ”  Great  Captain,”  Gonsal- 
vo  de  Cordova ;  and  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  y 
etema  fatna  panada  ;  and  Ximenes,  stern, 
lofty,  capacious  soul,  that  purer,  nobler,  but 
more  bigoted  Hicbelieu  of  Spain.  An  august 
assembl^e — convened  on  a  broad  and  ele¬ 
vated  platform — and  taking  part  in  a  pro¬ 
longed  drama,  full  of  fifth  acts  and  majestic 
crises  of  fate ! 

In  the  selection  of  his  second  historical 
work — the  story  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico — 
Mr.  Prescott  is  again  happy  in  a  subject  of 
surpassing  interest.  With  attractive  narra¬ 
tive  ease  he  records  the  embarkation  of  Cor¬ 
tes — one  of  those  “hardy  natures  that  require 
the  heats  of  excited  action  to  unfold  their  en¬ 
ergies,”  like  plants,  dwarfish  and  barren  in 
temperate  latitudes,  but  exuberantly  fruitful 
in  the  burning  tropics ; — the  great  battle  with 
the  Indians  of  Tabasca  —  the  pagan  icono- 
clasm  of  Catholic  image-worshippers  —  the 
feud  with  republican  Tlascala,  city  of  stern 
warriors,  whose  war  attire  so  fascinated  Ma- 
doc,  when.  In 

—  golden  glitterance,  and  the  feather-mail 

More  glittering  than  gold,  .  .  . 

With  war-songs  and  wild  music  they  came  on. 

Then  the  historian  brings  before  us  the  bat¬ 
tle-pieces  in  which  they  suffer  so  ruinously  ; 
the  massacre  of  the  Cholulans,  news  whereof 
first  made  the  Astec  emperor  tremble  on  his 
throne  among  the  mountains  ;  the  ascent  of 
the  great  volct^o  (Popocatepetl)  by  the  cav¬ 
aliers,  “who,  not  content  with  the  dangers 
that  lay  in  their  path,  seemed  to  court  them 
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from  the  mere  Quixotic  love  of  adventure  ;” 
one  of  them  descending  in  a  basket  some 
four  hundred  feet  into  the  steaming  abyss, 
and  repeating  the  visit  till  he  bad  collected 
sulphur  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  army, 
though  Cortes  concluded  “  on  the  whole” 
that  it  would  be  less  “  inconvenient”  to  im¬ 
port  their  powder  from  Spain  ;  the  passage 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  entrance  into 
that  imperial  city  of  burnished  battlements, 
and  “far-circling  walls,”  and  “garden  groves, 
and  stately  palaces,  and  temples  mountain- 
size  ;”  the  description  of  the  capital,  its  man¬ 
sions  fulgent  with  jasper  and  porphyry,  its 
Venetian  pomp  of  bridges  and  canals,  its  far- 
spread  suburbs,  its  palaces  and  museums,  its 
sanitary  commissions  and  street- orderlies  and 
water-works,  its  zoological  collections  and 
botanical  gardens,  and  exhibitions  of  native 
“  Irish  giants”  and  “  Tom  Thumbs,”  (or  “A»- 
tec  Lilliputians,”)  its  royal  household,  royal 
habits,  royal  bill  of  fare,  and  royal  wardrobe  ; 
the  picture  of  the  Great  Temple,  (tcocof/t,) 
of  massive  pyramidal  structure,  with  ks  al¬ 
tars  for  human  sacrifice,  its  colossal  images 
of  hideous  aspect,  its  chapels  foul  to  seent 
and  sight  with  relics  of  the  slaughter-house, 
its  “  hell,”  or  dragon’s  mouth,  “  bristling  with 
sharp  fangs  and  dropping  with  bkx)^”  in 
whose  horrid  throat  the  shuddering  Spaniards 
saw,  by  one  furtive  glance,  “  implements  of 
sacrifice  and  abominations  of  fearful  import 
the  extravagantly  bold  seizure  of  Montezuma, 
his  confinement  in  irons,  and  the  execution  of 
his  officers ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  Aztec 
discontent,  and  its  outbreak  consequent  on 
the  infamous  massacre  by  Cortes’  lieutenant, 
(Alvarado;)  the  attempted  mediation  of 
Montezuma,  its  indignant  rejection  by  his 
subjects,  his  fall  by  their  band,  his  languish¬ 
ing  and  death,  “drawing  his  last  breath  in 
the  halls  of  the  stranger,  a  lonely  out¬ 
cast  in  the  heart  of  bis  own  capital;  ‘the 
Spaniards’  retreat  and  slaughter  on  the 
“  Melancholy  Night,”  {Nocke  Tri$U,)  July, 
1st,  1520,)  leaving  them  in  appearance  a 
horde  of  haggard,  famished  outlaws,  whose 
thinned  and  shattered  ranks  drew  tears  from 
even  their  indomitable  chief,  whose  soul  was 
like  a  star  amid  deepest  glooms  of  night, — 
like  the  red  planet  Mars,  “  the  star  of  the 
unconquered  will,” 

Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

The  exciting  record  of  the  siege  and  final 
surrender  of  Mexico,  despite  the  dauntless 
I  heroism  of  Guatemozin,  closes  with  the  re- 
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flection,  that  not  by  Spaniards  alone  was  the 
conquest  achieved,  that  “  the  Indian  empire 
was  in  a  manner  conquered  by  Indians,”  that 
the  Aztec  monarchy  fell  by  the  hands  of  its 
own  subjects,  under  the  direction  of  European 
sagacity  and  science.  “  Had  it  been  united, 
it  might  have  bidden  defiance  to  the  invaders. 
As  it  was,  the  capital  was  dissevered  from 
the  rest  of  the  country ;  and  the  bolt,  which 
might  have  passed  off  comparatively  harm¬ 
less,  had  the  empire  been  cemented  by  a  com¬ 
mon  principle  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  now 
found  its  way  into  every  crack  and  crevice 
of  the  ill-compacted  fabric,  and  buried  it  in  its 
own  ruins.” 

Mr.  Prescott  takes,  on  the  whole,  an  in¬ 
dulgent  view  of  the  character  of  Cortes.  He 
sums  up  its  features  as  those  of  a  man  main¬ 
ly  distinguished  by  constancy,  not  to  be 
daunted  by  danger^  baffled  by  disappoint¬ 
ment,  or  wearied  out  by  delay;  a  man  avari¬ 
cious,  yet  liberal;  bold  to  desperation,  yet 
cautious  and  calculating  in  his  plans ;  cour¬ 
teous  and  affable,  yet  inexorably  stern ;  lax  in 
his  notions  of  morality,  yet  in  forms  of  faith  an 
almost  graceless  zealot.  A  true  knight- errant, 
yet  a  great  general,  who  compelled  to  unity 
and  submissive  action  a  motley  camp  of 
mercenaries,  greedy  adventurers,  seedy  hi¬ 
dalgos,  broken-down  cavaliers,  vagabonds  fly¬ 
ing  from  justice,  and  wild  tribes  of  Indians 
eager  to  cut  one  another’s  throats.  Not  a 
vulgar  conqueror,*  not  meanly  athiist  for 
gold,  not  cruel,  at  least  as  compared  with 
most  of  those  who  followed  his  iron  trade ; 
and,  in  fine,  a  chieftain  who  might,  without 
much  violence,  have  sat  for  Scott’s  portrait 
of  Marmion,  in  those  lines  which  picture  a 
captiun  “  boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as 
May,”  of  influence  enough  to  “  lead  his  host 
from  India’s  fires  to  Zembla’s  frost.”  A  very 
different  summing  up  of  the  Marquis  of  the 
Valley’s  characteristics  is,  however,  possible ; 
and,  it  may  be,  preferable.  But  an  historian 
usually  comes  to  regard  him^lf  as  bound  by 
a  special  retainer  in  the  cause  of  his  hero. 


*  Mr.  Preseott  insists  that  whoever  would  form  a 
just  estimate  of  Cortes  roust  uot  confine  himself  to 
the  history  of  the  Conquest — the  conqueror’s  subse¬ 
quent  career  affording  differeut,  and  in  some  reepeets 
nobler,  points  of  view  for  the  study  of  his  character, 
showing  him  intent  on  a  system  of  government 
for  the  motley  and  antagonist  races  brought  under 
Spanish  rule,  on  repairing  the  mischiefs  of  war,  and 
on  detecting  the  latent  resources  of  Mexico,  and 
stimulating  it  to  its  highest  power  of  production. 
It  is  much  that  the  genius  of  the  man  doss  not  col¬ 
lapse  when  the  miaeion  of  the  soldier  is  fulfilled. 
It  is  mueh  that  he  should  recognise  not  only  a  time 
to  break  down,  but  also  a  time  to  build  up. 


Even  Mr.  Macaulay  migbt  incline  to  find 
Marlborough  sufferable,  were  be  to  under¬ 
take  a  biography  not  too  well  done  by  Coze 
and  Alison. 

The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  told, 
and  applauded,  its  teller  next  told  that  of 
Peru,  and  with  equal  success.  The  ”  peculiar 
institution”  of  the  Incas  he  discussed  with 
appropriate  painstaking  —  that  aristocratic 
race,  whose  genesis  and  early  history  are 
“  among  the  mysteries  that  meet  us  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  annals  of  the  New  World,  and 
which  time  and  the  antiquary  have,  as  yet, 
done  little  to  explain” — that  haute  noblesse 
which  was  to  the  conquered  races  of  the 
country  “  what  the  Romans  were  to  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  the  empire,  or  the  Nor¬ 
mans  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles.”  Their  judicial  system,  almost  Dra¬ 
conian  in  type;  the  Pemvian  skill  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  public  works — their  postal  communi¬ 
cations,  canals,  high-roads  through  and  over 
mountain  wildernesses,  aerial  suspension 
bridges,  noble  aqueducts,  imposing  terraces, 
and  stupendous  architectural  feats ;  their 
agriculture,  and  mastery  of  economical  hus¬ 
bandry — redeeming  the  “rocky  sierra  from 
the  curse  of  sterility,”  and  enriching  arid 
soils  with  guano  and  sardines  unlimited ; 
these  are  described  in  full,  though  none  too 
diffusely.  The  narrative  portion,  too,  is  re¬ 
plete  with  interest — the  story  of  the  Spanish 
adventurers  and  their  fortunes  in  the  New 
World:  how  religion  was  made  the  con¬ 
venient  cloak  for  a  multitude  of  sins ;  how 
the  Ca-stilian,  “  too  proud  for  hypocrisy, 
committed  more  cruelties  in  the  name  of  re¬ 
ligion  than  were  ever  practised  by  the  pagan 
idolater  or  the  fanatical  Moslem ;”  how  Pi- 
zarro  battled  with  “  impossibilities,”  and  with 
his  hundred  and  sixty  men  descended  on  the 
Peruvian  camp,  “  a  white  cloud  of  pavilions” 
covering  the  ground  “as  thick  as  snow¬ 
flakes,  for  the  space  apparently  of  several 
miles;”  how  he  superseded  reasoning  by 
force,  the  craft  of  speech  by  the  craft  of 
action ;  how  Atahuallpa  was  taken,  con¬ 
demned,  and  cut  off,  ana  the  last  of  the  Incas 
done  to  death.  By  the  statistics  of  the 
Manchester  Free  Library  it  appears,  and  is 
duly  enforced  as  a  memorable  fact,  that  one 
man — blessedly  eupeptic,  as  well  as  inordi¬ 
nate  of  appetite — has  actually  accomplished 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  twice- 
ten  volumes  ;  with  conscientious  punctuality, 
and  nobly  defiant  of  alien  comimssion,  re¬ 
turning  for  tome  after  tome,  until  his  right  to 
be  entitled  helluo  in  virtue  of  libri,  not  libro- 
rum,  was  indefensibly  made  out.  No  such 
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statistical  immortality  awmts  the  perusers  (if 
there  be  such  a  word)  of  Mr.  Prescott’s 
histories ;  for  they  may  be  reckoned  by 
centuries.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  scribe  that 
you  skip  in  matter  of  course — as  you  must 
do  in  the  worthy*  Sheriff’s  case,  when  he 
gets  on  corn-laws  and  finance — although  we 
are  bound  to  add  that  the  former  is  now  and 
then  amenable  to  a  mild  reproach  for  spread* 
ing  out  his  gold-leaf  too  thin,  and  neglecting 
the  art  of  condensation  so  invaluable  in  men 
of  his  craft. 

The  volume  of  essays  entitled  “Biographi¬ 
cal  and  Critical  Miscellanies,’’  comprises  Mr. 
Prescott’s  best  contributions  to  the  North 
American  Review.  They  are  pleasantly  and 
fluently  written,  and  are  pervadingly  marked 
by  an  air  of  intelligence  and  an  equable 
sobriety  of  style,  though  without  any  claim 
to  critical  originality,  depth,  or  acumen.  As 
criticisms  they  evidence  care,  scholarship,  and 
mental  refinement ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  lack  power,  subtlety,  and  muscle.  With 
good  sense  and  calm  judgment  they  abound ; 
but  never  are  we  dazzled  by  a  sun-stroke 
of  energy,  enthusiasm,  or,  in  short,  “genius.” 


•  Quiere,  wordy  f  {Printer's  Devil.) 


The  most  interesting  of  these  essays  are 
those  devoted  to  Spanish  and  Italian  litera¬ 
ture,  treated  as  they  are  in  a  manner  highly 
instructive,  perspicuous,  and  comprehensive. 
Besides  these,  we  have  biographical  papers 
on  Brockden  Brown,  the  amiable  novelist  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  stories  of  “  WieLind” 
and  “  Ormond”  are  still  popular  with  lovers 
of  excitement ;  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
character  and  writings  are  commented  upon 
with  admiring  respect ;  on  Moliore  and  Cer¬ 
vantes,  the  great  exemplars  of  foreign  wit 
and  humor.  There  are  also  reviews  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  Conquest  of  Oranada,  of 
Bancroft’s  United  States,  of  Madame  Calde¬ 
ron’s  Mexico,  of  Chateaubriand’s  English 
Literature,  and  of  Allan  Cunningham’s  Scot¬ 
tish  Song.  Altogether,  these  essays,  various 
indeed  in  merit,  and  sometimes  common¬ 
place  in  thought  and  expression,  make  up  a 
very  readable  volume — the  information  and 
quiet  diction  of  which  will  be  often  turned 
to,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  relief,  by  readers 
exhausted  and  satiated  with  the  perusal  of 
“  fine  writing,” — a  commodity  whereof  the 
supply  is  at  least  equal  to  the  demand,  not 
only  in  our  own  wayside  literature,  but  stdl 
more  emphatically  in  that  of  Mr.  Prescott’s 
fatherland. 


From  Bentley’f  Uitcellany. 

MARGARET  OF  NAVARRE. 


ADAPTED  PROM  THE  CAUSERIES  DC  LURDT. 


For  several  years  past,  the  character  and 
writings  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  the 
sister  of  Francis  the  First,  have  considerably 
occupied  the  attention  of  scholars  and  liter¬ 
ary  men  ;  as  a  contemporary  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  in  which  she  took  an  active  r  rt,  and 
with  which  she  endeavored  to  *  •  ■  ^me  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted,  and  to  lollow  out  in 
all  its  branches,  she  would  alone  present  her¬ 
self  in  an  interesting  point  of  view  ;  but  as  the 
constant  companion  and  much-loved  sister 
of  Francis  the  First,  all  that  concerns  her 
awakens  a  lively  curiosity. 

Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  first  of  the  three 
Margarets  who  figured  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  nok  altogether  the  person  she  has 


been  generally  represented  to  be.  She  was 
bom  at  the  chAteau  Angou16me,  the  11th  of 
April,  1492,  two  years  before  her  brother 
Francis,  and  under  her  mother  Louise  de 
Savoie’s  care,  received  a  solid  and  virtuous 
education.  She  learned  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Hebrew  and 
Qreek.  But  all  these  languages  were  not 
acquired  at  the  same  time,  or  when  she  was 
a  mere  child.  Branlume  describes  her  as  a 
princess  of  great  intelligence,  and  remarks 
that  her  natural  abilities  were  quite  equal  to 
her  attainments.  She  continued  eagerly  to 
cull  information  as  long  as  she  lived ;  with 
her  whole  heart  and  influence  she  sought  to 
patronize  genius  and  men  of  letters  of  all 
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•orts  and  classes,  while,  for  her  own  pleasure, 
she  cultivated  their  intimacy,  so  that  we  6nd 
her  at  one  time  entering  the  lists  with  Marot 
the  poet,  and  at  another  time  corresponding 
with  Erasmus  upon  the  most  learned  and  im* 
portant  subjects.  We  must  be  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  to  avoid  exaggeration,  and  fortunately 
Margaret’s  writings  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  afford  us  abundant  means  of  justly  dis¬ 
criminating  between  what  is  original  in  them 
and  what  is  the  work  of  simple  intelligence. 
As  a  poet  and  prose  -  writer,  Margaret’s 
originality  is  not  remarkable ;  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  she  is  totally  deficient  in  this 
quality  ;  her  intelligence,  on  the  contrary,  is 
great,  active,  eager,  and  comprehensive.  In 
her  time  a  wonderful  change  began  to  ope¬ 
rate  in  men’s  minds ;  an  inquiring  literary 
spirit  was  abroad,  which  produced  in  all 
hearts  and  minds  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  which  politics  created  at  a  later 
period.  Margaret,  who  was  then  young,  and 
readily  impressed  by  all  that  was  good  and 
noble,  eagerly  took  up  the  cause,  and,  when 
her  brother  came  to  the  throne,  she  said  to 
herself  that  it  should  be  her  office  to  be  his 
good  genius,  to  show  herself  the  patron  and 
protector  of  all  those  men  who  brought 
down  upon  themselves  pedantic  ridicule  and 
anger  by  their  learned  innovations. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  she  took  up  and 
became  gradually  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  the  Reformers,  to  whom  her  attention  was 
first  directed  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  As 
translators  of  the  Scriptures,  it  appeared  to 
her  that  they  were  only  anxious  to  breathe 
forth  their  true  spirit,  as  well  as  to  render 
them  better  understood  by  pious  minds.  She 
enjoyed  considerable  intercourse  with  the 
Reformers,  bestowing  her  favor  on  them  as 
on  learned  men,  as  lovers  of  literature,  as 
well  as  faithful  worshippers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  dream  of 
any  unlawful  inroads  in  the  back-ground ; 
indeed,  even  when  she  did  become  a  little  un¬ 
deceived  as  to  the  whole  bearing  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  she  continued  earnestly  to  intercede 
with  her  brother  for  those  persons  who 
moved  in  this  cause. 

Margaret’s  love  for  her  brother,  which  al¬ 
most  amounted  to  adoration,  completely  over¬ 
ruled  all  other  feelings.  She  was  about  two 
years  and  a  half  older  than  he,  and  the  young 
widow,  Louise  de  Savoie,  was  only  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  older  than  her  daughter.  Both 
these  women  possessed  the  most  devoted 
attachment  for  Francis  the  First;  they  looked 
upon  him  as  the  future  prop  and  crown  of 
their  noble  house,  as  the  Dauphin  who  was 
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soon  to  be  a  glorious  and  conquering  Cse- 
sar. 

“  On  the  day  of  Saint  Paul’s  conversion, 
(25th  January,  1515,)”  says  Madame  Louise, 
in  her  journal,  “  my  son  was  anointed  and 
crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  for 
which  I  consider  myself  deeply  indebted  to 
the  Divine  mercy,  by  whom  I  have  been 
amply  recompensed  for  all  the  adversity  and 
annoyance  which  I  endured  in  my  early 
years,  in  the  bloom  of  my  youth ;  humility 
kept  me  company,  and  patience  never  de¬ 
serted  me.”  A  few  months  afterwards,  the 
jour  de  Marignan,  in  the  transport  of  her 
feeling,  she  writes  as  follows:  “On  the  13th 
of  September,  which  was  Thursday,  1615, 
my  son  conquered  and  defeated  the  Swiss, 
near  Milan.  The  battle  commenced  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  lasted  all  night 
and  the  following  morning,  till  eleven  o’clock ; 
and  on  this  very  day  I  left  Amboise,  and  set 
out  on  foot  to  N6tre  Dame  de  Fontaines,  to 
recommend  to  her  protection  what  I  love 
more  than  myself,  that  is,  my  son,  a  glorious 
and  conquering  Caesar,  and  vanquisher  of 
the  Helvetians.”  She  adds  ;  “  Moreover,  on 
this  same  13th  of  September,  1616,  a  fiame 
of  fire,  of  the  length  of  a  lance,  was  seen  in 
the  heavens,  in  several  places  in  Flanders, 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening;  it 
appeared  as  if  it  must  fall  on  the  houses,  and 
was  so  brilliant  that  a  hundred  torches  would 
not  have  given  so  much  light.” 

Margaret,  clever  and  enlightened  as  she 
was,  seems  also  to  have  believed  in  this 
omen,  and  wrote  nearly  the  same  words  on 
the  subject  as  her  mother.  She  kept  her 
whole  heart  and  idolizing  affection  for  her 
brother,  for,  at  seventeen,  she  w'as  married  to 
the  Due  d’Alen^on,  a  prince  of  feeble  and 
uninteresting  character.  When,  therefore, 
the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Pavia  occurred,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Francis’  reign,  (25th  of 
February,  1525,)  and  Margaret  and  her 
mother  heard  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
French  army,  and  of  the  King’s  captivity,  it 
will  easily  be  imagined  what  a  frightful  blow 
it  was  to  them  both.  While  we  find  Madame 
Louise,  who  was  made  Regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  displaying  all  her  courage  and  strength 
of  mind,  we  may  gather  Margaret’s  thoughts 
from  the  series  of  letters  which  she  wrote  to 
Ker  brother,  and  which  M.  Oenin  has  pub¬ 
lished.  Her  first  idea  is  to  console  the  cap¬ 
tive  and  give  him  confidence.  “Madame 
[Louise  de  Savoie]  appears  endowed  with  so 
much  additional  strength,  that,  as  long  as  the 
day  and  evening  last,  there  is  not  a  minute 
wasted  with  regard  to  your  afihirs,  so  that 
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your  kingdom  and  children  need  have  no 
concern  nor  care  about  them.”  She  then 
proceeds  to  say,  "  how  pleased  she  is  that  he 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  good  and 
generous  a  conqueror  as  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  Charles  de  Lannoy  ;  she  begs  him, 
for  her  mother’s  sake,  to  take  care  of  his 
health.  She  [Madame]  has  learned  that  you 
intend  to  eat  neither  eggs  nor  meat  during 
the  whole  of  Lent,  and  sometimes  to  abstain 
from  all  food,  in  God’s  honor:  Monseigneur, 
as  far  as  so  very  bumble  a  person  as  your 
sister  may  be  allowed  to  entreat  you,  let  me 
beg  of  you  not  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort ; 
and  bear  in  mind  that  6sh  does  not  agree 
with  you ;  and  remember  that,  if  you  persist 
in  this  course,  she  [Louise  de  Savoie]  has  de¬ 
clared  that  she  will  follow  your  example, 
and,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  shall  then  see  you 
both  pine  away.” 

About  this  time  Margaret  attends  her 
husband’s  death-bed  at  Lyons.  He  was  one 
of  the  fugitives  of  Pavia.  She  mourns  for 
him,  but  after  the  first  few  days,  during 
which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  master  her 
grief,  she  endeavors  to  disguise  it  before  the 
^gent;  for,  not  being  able  to  be  of  use  her¬ 
self,  she  says  ,“  she  should  consider  herself 
most  unfortunate  were  she  to  harass  the  mind 
of  the  person  who  was  rendering  such  great 
services.” 

When  it  is  arranged  that  Margaret  shall 
visit  her  brother  in  Spain,  and  work  out  his 
deliverance,  (September,  1525,)  her  joy  is 
unbounded.  At  length,  then,  she  can  assist 
this  brother,  whom  she  views  as  the  only  one 
left  her  by  God,  in  thu  world,  to  be  her 
father,  brother,  and  husband.  She  inter¬ 
sperses  and  varies  many  times  in  her  letters 
the  names  of  master,  brother,  and  king,  and 
heaps  them  upon  him,  though  these  do  not 
half  express  her  sincere  and  ardent  attach¬ 
ment  to  him.  Whatever  may  be  ordained, 
even  if  my  bones  were  to  be  scattered  in 
cinders  to  the  wind  for  your  good,  nothing 
would  be  too  much,  too  difficult,  or  too  pain¬ 
ful  for  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  consolation, 
repose,  and  honor.” 

These  expressions,  which  in  some  persons 
would  bear  the  appearance  of  exaggeration, 
are  perfectly  truthful  as  coming  from  Mar¬ 
garet.  Her  mission  to  Spain  was  not  at¬ 
tended,  however,  with  much  success.  Wher¬ 
ever  she  attempted  to  awaken  generosity  and 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  honor,  she  met  with 
nothing  but  dissimulation  and  political  ma- 
nceuvres.  She  is  only  allowed  to  see  her 
brother  for  a  short  time.  He  himself  desires 
her  to  shorten  her  stay  as  much  as  possible, 


and  to  travel  homeward,  because  he  thinks 
she  may  better  serve  his  interests  in  France. 
“She  tears  herself  from  him  with  much 
grief,  especially  as  she  sees  him  suffering, 
and  very  much  out  of  health.  Oh  I  how 
much  she  longs  to  return  to  him,  to  remain 
near  him,  and  that  he  would  even  allow  her 
to  perform  the  office  of  lackey  near  his  lit¬ 
ter!  She  b  of  opinion  that  he  should  pur¬ 
chase  his  liberty  at  all  costs ;  that  he  should 
get  back  to  France  on  any  conditions:  that 
whatever  sacrifice  he  might  be  called  on  to 
make,  it  could  not  be  so  great,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  France;  and  were 
the  conditions  ever  so  good,  they  could  avail 
him  nothing  at  Madrid.”  As  soon  as  she 
sets  foot  in  France,  she  is  received  as  the 
messenger,  as  the  “Baptist  was  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  On  reaching  Beziers,  she  is  quite 
thronged  with  persons  anxious  for  news. 

“  I  can  assure  you,  Monseigneur,”  writes  she 
to  her  brother,  “  that  when  I  imagined  I  was 
only  speaking  to  two  or  three  persons,  as 
soon  as  1  named  the  King,  everybody  drew 
near  to  listen  to  me,  so  that  I  was  compelled 
to  give  them  an  account  of  you ;  and  by  the 
time  I  finished  speaking  of  you,  I  saw  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  people  of  all  classes.” 

Such  was  then  the  sincere  grief  of  France 
for  the  loss  of  her  King.  As  she  proceeds 
farther  into  the  country,  she  perceives,  how¬ 
ever,  the  absence  of  the  master.  This  king¬ 
dom  is  “  like  a  body  without  a  head  ;  it  lives 
to  recover  you,  but  b  dying  because  you  are 
so  great  a  distance  from  it.”  As  far  as  Mar¬ 
garet  is  concerned,  the  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys  in  Spain  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  endurable  to  her  than  the  life  of  repose 
which  she  is  compelled  to  lead  in  France, 
“  where  painful  fancies  torment  me  a  great 
deal  more  than  actual  suffering  and  hard¬ 
ships.”  Margaret’s  letters,  in  general,  do 
honor  to  her  heart,  and  set  forth  all  her 
generous  qualities,  as  well  as  the  solidity  of 
her  character  and  the  affectionate  and  cordbl 
nature  of  her  disposition. 

That  the  captivity  of  Francis  at  Madrid, 
and  his  interviews  with  his  sister,  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  subject  for  many  novels  and  dramas, 
is  quite  natural  ;  but  these  simple  and  affec¬ 
tionate  letters  show  what  were  her  real  feel¬ 
ings,  and  say  more  than  all  the  rest.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  them, 
which  is  very  graceful ;  here  she  endeavors 
to  appear  cheerful,  and  seeks  to  enliven  the 
captive,  by  sending  him  news  of  bis  children. 
Francb  the  First  had  five  at  this  period, 
and,  wi^  one  exception,  they  had  just  had 
the  mefflles  when  she  writes.  “And  now,” 
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says  Margaret,  “  they  are  all  quite  recovered 
and  in  sound  health  again.  M.  le  Dauphin 
applies  himself  wonderfully  to  study,  and  in¬ 
tersperses  his  studies  with  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  other  occupations.  Anger  and  ill-temper 
are  now  no  longer  thought  of,  but  all  kinds 
of  amiable  qualities.  M.  d’Orleans  seems 
nailed  to  his  book,  and  says  that  he  wishes 
to  be  learned ;  but  M.  de  Angoul^me  knows 
more  than  the  othei  s,  and  does  and  says  such 
extraordinary  things  that  really  you  would 
be  quite  astonished  to  hear  them.  Little 
Margot,  who  is  very  much  like  me,  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  be  ill ;  they  tell  me  here  that 
she  is  a  graceful  little  thing,  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  much  prettier  than  ever  Mademoiselle 
d’Angouleme  was.” 

Mademoiselle  d’Angouleme  is  herself ;  and 
the  little  Margaret,  who  promised  to  be 
prettier  than  her  aunt  and  godmother,  was 
the  second  of  the  Margarets,  and  afterwards 
Duchess  de  Savoie.  If  we  examine  the  best 
portraits  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  our  idea  of 
her  personal  attractions,  which  are  taken 
from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the  time, 
will  1)0  considerably  altered.  Margaret  re¬ 
sembles  her  brother  very  strongly ;  her  nose 
is  slightly  aquiline  and  very  long ;  her  eye 
is  soft  and  expressive ;  her  mouth,  though 
large,  is  delicately-shaped  and  smiling,  and 
her  countenance  wears  an  expression  of  much 
goodness  and  refinement. 

The  last  of  the  Margarets,  that  other 
Queen  of  Navarre,  the  first  wife  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  was,  during  her  youth,  the 
Queen  of  fashion  and  elegance  ;  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  taste  she  took  the  lead  ;  but  the  Mar¬ 
garet  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  was 
totally  unlike  her  in  this  respect ;  she  was 
very  simple  in  her  toilet,  and  left  all  these 
matters  to  the  management  of  the  Duchess 
d’Etampes.  Marot,  himself,  in  singing  her 
praises,  lays  more  particular  stress  upon  her 
gentleness,  which  eclipses,  he  says,  the  beauty 
of  the  most  beautiful.  He  dwells  upon 
the  modest  expression  of  her  countenance, 
and  on  her  frank  and  inartificial  manner  of 
conversing.  She  was  sincere  and  “light¬ 
hearted,”  and  she  readily  laughed  with  honest 
enjoyment,  and  was,  in  short,  the  friend  of 
any  thing  like  rational  mirth  and  gayety. 
She  was,  besides,  very  religious,  rigid  in 
morality,  and  endowed  with  much  wisdom, 
80  that  she  quite  deserved  the  high  encomium 
passed  upon  her  by  Erasmus.  This  wise 
monarch  of  literature,  this  emperor  of  Latinity 
of  bis  period,  seeks  at  once  to  console  Mar¬ 
garet  when  she  is  overwhelmed  with  the 
terrible  news  of  the  defeat  at  Pavia,  and 
writes  to  her  as  follows : 
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“  For  a  long  time  I  have  admired  in  yon 
the  many  eminent  gifts  which  Ood  has  be¬ 
stowed  on  you ;  your  prudence,  which  is 
worthy  a  philosopher;  your  chastity,  your 
moderation,  your  piety,  your  unconquerable 
strength  of  mind,  and  your  supreme  contempt 
of  all  perishable  things  ;  and  who  would  not 
view  these  qualities  with  admiration  in  the 
sister  of  a  king,  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  priests  and  monks  ?” 

In  this  last  remark  concerning  monks  we 
trace  a  slight  tincture  of  satire  in  this  Vol¬ 
taire  of  the  period.  In  this  letter,  which  is 
addressed  to  Margaret  in  1525,  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  letter  which  be  soon  after  despatched 
to  her,  Erasmus  offers  her  his  thanks  for,  and 
congratulates  her  upon,  the  services  which 
she  continued  to  render  to  the  common  cause 
of  literature  and  toleration.  Margaret  did 
indeed  do  good  service ;  but  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  she  was  the  object  of  panegyric, 
from  another  quarter  she  met  with  many  re¬ 
proaches.  Her  brother  formed  a  second 
alliance  for  her  with  Henri  d’Albret,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  in  1527  she  was  united  to  him. 
Now  she  held  her  little  court  at  Pau,  which 
became  the  refuge  and  harbor  of  safety  for 
the  persecuted,  as  well  as  for  all  innovators. 
She  at  first  favored  Calvinism,  but  she  finally 
abandoned  it,  says  the  President  Henault, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress 
which  was  made  by  this  growing  sect.  The 
President  Henault’s  opinion,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  rather  too  decided.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Margaret,  ever  alive  to  all  the  noble 
and  literary  sentiments  of  her  time,  did  con¬ 
duct  herself  as  a  person  who,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1789,  would  have  done  all  in 
her  power  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty,  with¬ 
out,  however,  desiring  or  foreseeing  the 
Revolution.  She,  it  seems,  like  the  whole 
Court  of  France  at  this  period, — who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  stream  with  regard  to  the  progress 
of  letters  and  the  pleasure  of  understanding 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  singing  the  Psalms 
in  French, — must  necessarily  become  a  Lu¬ 
theran  or  Calvinist,  without  knowing  it. 

The  first  alarm  took  place  one  morning, 
(the  19th  of  October,  1534,)  in  consequence 
of  some  offensive  placards  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  being  seen  posted  up  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Paris.  The  imprudent  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  had  unfortunately  set  light 
to  the  powder  before  the  proper  hour.  The 
good  and  right-minded  Margaret,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  party-spirit,  and  who  only 
formed  her  opinion  of  the  Reformers  through 
the  medium  of  honest  persons  and  the  lite¬ 
rary  men  of  her  acquaintance,  was  disposed 
to  think  that  these  vile  placards  were  not  the 
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work  of  the  Protestants,  but  of  those  who 
sought  an  excuse  to  conapromise  and  perse¬ 
cute  them.  Her  charitable  and  humane  feel¬ 
ings  led  her  always  to  induce  her  brother  to 
lean  to  the  side  of  clemency.  Thus  she  made 
two  or  three  attempts  to  sare  the  unfortunate 
Berqnin,  who  had  been  caught  dogmatizing, 
but,  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  which  the 
Princess  used  with  her  brother,  Berquin  was 
burnt  alive  on  the  Greve,  the  24th  of  April, 
1529. 

Brantbme  relates  a  story  of  Margaret 
which  gives  us  an  admirable  idea  of  her 
peculiar  character.  A  brother  of  Brant- 
6me’s,  Captain  Bourdeille,  became  acquainted 
at  Ferrara,  at  the  Duchess’s,  (daughter  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,)  with  a  young  French 
lady.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Roche,  whose  love 
he  succeeded  in  engaging.  He  took  her  with 
him  to  France,  and  she  was  received  into  the 
court  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  where  she 
died,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  her.  One 
day  about  three  months  after  her  death. 
Captain  Bourdeille  was  visiting  Pan,  and 
went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  as  she  was  returning  from  vespers. 
He  received  a  very  gracious  welcome,  and,  bj 
degrees,  as  they  were  walking,  the  Princess 
gently  led  him  into  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  tomb  of  the  lady  whom  he  had 
loved  was  situated. 

“  My  cousin,”  said  she,  to  Captain  Bour¬ 
deille,  “  do  you  not  feel  something  moving 
beneath  your  feet  ?” 

“  No,  Madame,”  replied  he. 

“  But  think  a  moment,  ray  cousin,”  an¬ 
swered  she. 

“  I  have  observed,  Madame,  and  I  feel 
nothing  move,  for  I  am  standing  upon  a 
stone,  which  is  perfectly  6rm.” 

“  Then  I  must  remind  you,”  said  the 
Queen,  without  keeping  him  longer  in  sus¬ 
pense,  "  that  you  are  treading  on  the  tomb 
and  the  body  of  poor  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Roche,  who  lies  interred  beneath  your  feet 
— she  whom  you  have  so  loved  ;  and  since 
souls  have  a  sympathy  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  this 
sweet  creature,  so  lately  removed  from  us, 
must  have  experienced  a  feeling  of  strong 
emotion  directly  you  walked  over  her  ;  you 
may  not  have  noticed  it,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  tomb,  but  you  may  still  be  sure 
that  she  was  affected  at  your  presence  ;  be¬ 
sides,  it  is  a  pious  duty  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  the  deceased,  and  certainly  for  those  we 
have  loved  ;  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  say 
a  Paternoster  for  her,  as  well  as  an  Are  Ma¬ 
ria,  and  a  De  profundis,  and  to  sprinkle  her 


with  holy  water,  and  justly  earn  for  your¬ 
self  the  title  of  very  faithful  lover,  and  good 
Christian.” 

And  accordingly  she  left  him  alone,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  perform  these  holy  cere¬ 
monies  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

We  do  not  know  why  Brant6me  chooses 
to  think  that  the  Princess  started  this  subject 
merely  from  good  feeling,  and  by  way  of  in¬ 
ducing  conversation,  rather  than  from  convic¬ 
tion  that  what  she  said  was  indisputable :  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  perfectly  natural  that, 
in  this  instance,  she  was  actuated  by  belief, 
as  well  as  good  feeling,  both  being  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  qualities  of  her  delicate  and  pious 
mind ;  and  thus  the  matter  appears  easily 
explained. 

Many  people  severely  reproached  Marga¬ 
ret  for  the  protection  which  she  offered  to 
the  literary  friends  of  reform  ;  she  was  con¬ 
demned  at  the  Sorbonne  as  well  as  at  court. 
The  constable  Montmorency,  when  speaking 
to  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  purging  he¬ 
resy  from  the  kingdom,  suggested  to  him  that 
he  must  first  begin  by  doing  this  at  court, 
and  from  among  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him  ;  and  he  then  named  the  Queen  of  Na¬ 
varre.  “  Oh,  don’t  imagine  any  thing  of  the 
kind  with  regard  to  her,”  said  the  King, 
“  she  loves  me  too  well ;  she  will  never  be¬ 
lieve  any  thing  which  I  don’t  believe,  and  will 
never  belong  to  a  religion  which  will  be  pre¬ 
judicial  to  my  kingdom.” 

The  tales  and  novels  of  Queen  Margaret 
do  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  form  such  a 
great  contrast  to  her  life,  nor  to  the  habitual 
tenor  of  her  thoughts.  M.  Genin  showed 
considerable  judgment  when  he  made  this 
remark,  and  a  careful  reader  will  bear  him 
out  in  it.  These  tales  are  not  pictures  of  the 
gayety  and  sins  of  youth,  for  she  composed 
them  at  a  mature  age  ;  and  they  were  chiefly 
written  in  her  litter,  when  she  was  travelling, 
by  way  of  recreation  ;  though  she  was  ear¬ 
nest  even  in  this  kind  of  recreation.  Death 
prevented  her  from  carrying  out  her  ideas; 
instead  of  seven  days  in  the  week,  the  num¬ 
ber  we  have,  she  wished  to  make  ten.  After 
Boccaccio’s  plan,  she  wished  to  produce  a 
French  Decamerone,  and  not  an  Heptame- 
rone.  In  her  prologue,  she  imagines  that 
several  persons  of  condition,  both  French  and 
Spanish,  are  assembled  during  the  month  of 
September  at  the  baths  of  Cauterets  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
they  separate  ;  that  those  who  are  natives  of 
Spain  return  thither  by  tbe  mountains  as  best 
they  may,  but  that  the  French  persons  are 
>  prevented  journeying  home  on  account  of 
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the  overflow  of  rivers,  produced  by  long-con¬ 
tinued  rains.  A  stated  number  of  these  tra¬ 
vellers,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  meeting 
with  divers  adventures,  more  extraordinary 
than  agreeable,  find  themselves  again  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de  Ser- 
ranee,  and  near  this  spot,  as  the  river  was  not 
fordable,  they  decided  to  construct  a  bridge. 

“  The  Abb6,”  says  the  author,  “  who  was  very 
glad  that  they  took  this  expense  upon  them¬ 
selves,  in  order  that  the  number  of  pilgrims 
might  increase,  readily  procured  them  work¬ 
men,  though  he  did  not  give  a  fraction  to¬ 
wards  the  bridge  himself,  for  he  was  too 
avaricious;  but  as  the  workmen  said  that  the 
bridge  would  not  be  completed  under  ten  or 
twelve  days,  the  company,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  began  to  grow  very  weary  ;  it 
therefore  became  quite  necessary  to  devise 
some  "  agreeable  and  virtuous  ”  occupation 
for  these  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  accordingly 
application  is  made  to  a  Dame  Oisille,  the 
oldest  of  the  company.  This  Dame  Oisille 
replies  in  the  most  edifying  manner :  “  My 
children,  you  have  consulted  me  upon  a  point 
which  I  have  found  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  world,  that  is,  to  suggest  some  pas¬ 
time  which  may  serve  to  relieve  your  tedium ; 

I  have  sought  for  a  remedy  against  weari¬ 
ness  all  my  lifetime,  and  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  more  than  one,  namely, 
the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which 
real  happiness  and  joy  consists,  as  well  as 
health  and  repose  to  the  body.” 

This  merry  company  could  not,  however, 
resolve  to  adopt  so  austere  a  measure,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  their  lime  should  be  divided 
between  profane  and  sacred  matters.  The 
company  assembled  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  in  Dame  Oisille ’s  chamber,  in  order 
to  benefit  by  her  lecture  on  morals ;  from 
thence  they  went  to  hear  mass,  after  which 
everylxKly  retired  to  his  own  apartment  to 
attend  to  his  own  afifuirs,  and  met  again  at 
noon  in  the  meadow.  “And  if  agreeable  to 
you,  we  will  assemble  every  day,  between 
twelve  and  four  o'clock,  in  this  beautiful  mea¬ 
dow  which  borders  the  river  Gave ;  and  where 
the  trees  are  more  richly  covered  with  foliage, 
so  that  no  sun  can  pierce  their  shade  or  break 
in  upon  the  delicious  coolness,  there  will  we 
recline  at  our  ease,  and  every  one  shall  tell 
some  anecdote  or  tale,  with  which  he  has 
himself  been  mixed  up,  or  which  he  has  heard 
related  by  a  man  whose  truth  is  not  to  be 
suspected  ;  for  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  none  but  true  stories  must  be  told ; 
there  must  be  no  invention  used  ;  when  it  is 
.  necessary,  however,  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  may  be  disguised.” 


As  the  company  consisted  of  ten  persons, 
men  and  women,  and  as  each  person  was  to 
relate  a  story  every  day,  the  result  would  be 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  days  a  hundred  tales 
would  be  completed.  Every  afternoon,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  this  delightful  seance,  at  four 
o’clock,  the  bell  rings,  which  warns  them  that 
it  is  time  to  go  to  vespers  ;  the  party  accord¬ 
ingly  proceed  to  church,  though  not  without 
keeping  the  monks  waiting  some  time  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  complain.  Thus  passes  the 
time,  and  nobody  accuses  him  or  herself  of 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  rational  gayety, 
or  of  baring  committed  any  sin. 

These  tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  do 
not  seem  to  carry  out  this  idea,  or  to  fill  in 
this  framework ;  every  story  is  intended  to 
have  its  moral,  to  uphold  a  particular  maxim, 
or  some  argument  started  with  regard  to  the 
superiority  of  the  one  or  the  other  sex,  or  the 
nature  and  essence  of  love,  or  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  or  proof  (and  frequently  very  question¬ 
able)  of  her  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Without  any  prudery,  few  of  these  stories 
are  really  pretty  ;  they  relate  to  the  period, 
and  there  are  moments  when  we  feel  inclined 
to  exclaim,  with  Dame  Oisille,  “  Good  gra¬ 
cious  !  shall  we  never  have  done  with  tales 
about  these  monks !” 

In  reading  Margaret  of  Navarre’s  stories, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  note  how  singular  it 
is,  that  the  conversation  of  virtuous  people 
should  have  so  much  varied  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  before  it  assumed  the  garb  of  true  de¬ 
licacy  and  decency.  Elegant  conversation 
dates  farther  back  than  might  be  supposed, 
and  polished  society  bad  its  existence  earlier 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Conversation,  as 
we  now  understand  it,  however,  and  as  it  is 
understood  in  modern  society,  borrows  much 
of  its  character  and  attraction  from  women 
being  called  upon  to  join  in  it ;  and  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
at  certain  courts  of  the  South,  in  Normandy, 
in  P' ranee,  or  in  England,  conversation  must 
have  assumed  great  charms,  from  the  simple 
fact  of  women  Ming  permitted  to  be  present, 
and  to  take  part  in  it.  In  those  castles  of 
the  South  where  the  troubadours  made  merry, 
and  whence  they  sent  us  forth  some  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  touching  ballads,  and 
where  such  exquisite  and  fascinating  stories 
were  composed  as  that  of  “Aucassin  et  Ni- 
colette,”  there  must  have  been  all  the  grace 
and  refinement  in  conversing  which  could  be 
desired.  But  in  taking  a  view  of  things  as 
they  appear  in  p'rance  at  the  end  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  we  note  a  strange  mixture,  an 
obvious  struggle  between  pedantry  and  licen¬ 
tiousness,  between  refinement  and  coarsenet  s. 
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For  instance,  the  pretty  little  romance  of 
“Jehan  de  Saintr6,”  which  commences  by 
depicting  the  very  ideal  of  all  that  is  knightly 
and  truly  nohle,  and  pretends  to  lay  down  a 
little  code  of  politeness,  courtesy,  and  gal¬ 
lantry — in  short,  to  show  the  hnisbed  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  young  knight  of  the  time — this 
pretty  novel,  however,  is  full  of  absurd  pe¬ 
dantry,  of  minute  matters  of  ceremony,  and, 
towards  the  end,  the  grossest  and  most  sen¬ 
sual  details.  This  vein  of  licentiousness  and  fri¬ 
volity,  which  had  never  ceased  to  have  play 
since  its  origin,  and  which  was  covered  by  a 
knightly  disguise  in  elegant  company,  and  in 
seasons  of  brilliancy,  completely  threw  off  its 
mask  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  seemed  to  borrow  from  the  Re¬ 
naissance  of  classical  tastes  a  still  more  un¬ 
bridled  outlet.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
virtuous  women  actually  told  stories  d  la  Ro- 
quelaure,  and  discussed  them  before  every¬ 
body.  Such  is  the  state  of  society  of  which 
Margaret  gives  us  a  naive  picture  in  her  tales, 
the  more  naive,  inasmuch  as  she  has  no  im¬ 
proper  object  in  view. 

A  whole  century  was  required  to  reform 
this  vicious  taste.  Madame  Rambouillet  and 
her  daughter  were  compelled  to  read  lectures 
to  the  Court  on  morality,  and  professors  of 
politeness  and  good  taste,  such  as  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  Mdrd  and  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
dery,  found  it  necessary  to  preach  propriety 
for  many  years ;  and  even  then  there  were 
frequent  relapses,  and  traces  of  coarseness 
could  often  be  detected  amidst  refinement  and 
precise  manners.  The  happy  moment  is  that 
when,  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere 
of  society,  enlightenment  and  cultivated  taste 
spread  itself  equally  and  richly  over  a  gene¬ 
ration  of  vigorous  minds,  and  people  were 
delighted  to  be  natural,  and  to  feel  that  they 
might  be  natural  without  necessity  for  re¬ 
straint. 

This  fortunate  state  of  things  may  be  dated 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  fancy  any  thing  much 
more  charming  than  the  conversation  of  the 
young  members  of  the  Cond6  family,  of  the 
Rochefoucaulds,  the  De  Retz,  of  Saint  Evre- 
mond,  of  Madame  S6vign4,  and  of  Turenne. 
What  delicious  hours  those  must  have  been 
when  Madame  de  Lafayette  conversed  with 


Madame  Henriette,  who  meanwhile  reclined 
at  ease !  Thus  we  pass  through  the  most 
brilliant  era  to  Madame  de  Caylus,  the  joy¬ 
ous  and  laughter-loving  niece  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  ;  to  that  graceful  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion  which  does  not  rob  intellect  of  its  attrac¬ 
tion,  but  which  avoids  all  chance  of  giving 
ofience. 

There  was  only  Madame  Cornuel  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
was  forgiven  for  her  coarse  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  this  was  on  account  of  the  wit  and 
talent  which  she  discovered,  in  spite  of  this 
disagreeable  failing.  At  all  periods  virtuous 
women  must  frequently  have  heard  many 
more  things  than  they  could  repeat ;  but  the 
fact  especially  worthy  of  notice  is,  when  they 
themselves  ceased  to  speak  on  these  improper 
subjects,  and  to  discuss  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  became  matters  of  history,  which 
they  were  once  in  the  habit  of  doing  without 
imagining  they  were  infringing  all  rules  of 
propriety  and  decency. 

Queen  Margaret,  as  a  romance  writer,  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  a  notion  of  this  refine¬ 
ment  of  taste  ;  as  a  poet  she  is  not  remark¬ 
able  for  any  thing  but  for  her  facility  in  ex¬ 
pressing  her  ideas  ;  for  she  chiefiy  imitates 
and  reproduces  the  different  forms  of  poems 
which  were  in  vogue  at  that  period.  It  is 
said  that  she  frequently  employed  two  secre¬ 
taries  at  a  time,  one  to  write  the  French 
verses  which  she  composed  impromptu,  and 
the  other  to  write  letters.  There  are  none  of 
her  verses  which  might  not  have  been  com¬ 
posed  in  this  manner,  and  we  must  not  look 
for  that  sparkling  talent  and  passionate  feel¬ 
ing  which  are  to  be  found  in  her  young  con¬ 
temporary,  Louise  Labe6,  la  Belle  Cordiere. 

Margaret  died  at  the  Chateau  d’Odos,  in 
Bigorre,  the  2l8t  of  December,  1549,  in  her 
fifty-eighth  year.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Jeanne  d’Albret.  This  little  sketch  of  her, 
in  which  no  exaggeration  is  used,  in  which 
the  traits  of  her  character  are  simply  set 
forth,  will  serve  to  prove  that  she  merited  the 
title  of  "pentil  esprit,"  which  was  so  univer¬ 
sally  bestowed  upon  her.  She  was  a  worthy 
sister  of  Francis  the  First,  a  worthy  patron¬ 
ess  of  the  Renaissance,  and  a  worthy  ances¬ 
tor  of  Henry  the  FourXh,  both  from  her  cle¬ 
mency  and  joyous  temperament. 
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In  the  pleasant  spring-time  of  the  year 
150C,  a  little  boy,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and 
accompanied  by  a  serving  •  man  on  foot, 
crossed  over  the  frontier  from  Lorraine  into 
France.  The  boy  was  a  pretty  child,  some 
ten  years  old.  He  was  soberly  clad,  but  a 
merry  heart  beat  under  his  gray  jerkin ;  and 
his  spirits  were  as  light  as  the  feather  in  his 
bonnet.  The  servant  who  walked  at  his  side 
was  a  simple  yet  faithful  follower  of  his 
house,  but  with  no  more  speculation  in  his 
face  thin  there  was  in  that  of  the  mule. 
Nothing  could  have  looked  more  harmless 
and  innocent  than  the  trio  in  question ;  and 
yet  the  whole — joyous  child,  plodding  ser¬ 
vitor,  and  the  mule  whose  bells  rang  music 
as  he  trod — formed  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  invasions  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
France  has  ever  been  the  victim.  | 

The  boy  was  the  fifth  child  of  Rene  and 
Philippa  de  Gueldres,  the  ducal  Sovereigns 
of  Lorraine.  This  duchy,  a  portion  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Lotharingia,  in  disputes  for 
the  possession  of  which  the  children  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  had  shed  rivers  of  blood,  had  main¬ 
tained  its  independence  despite  the  repeated 
attempts  of  Germany  and  France  to  reduce 
it  to  subjection.  At  the  opening  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  it  had  seen  a  legal  succession 
of  sovereign  and  independent  masters  during 
seven  centuries.  The  reigning  Duke  was 
Rene,  the  second  of  that  name.  He  had 
acquired  estates  in  France,  and  he  had  in¬ 
herited  the  hatred  of  Lorraine  to  the  Capetian 
race,  which  had  dethroned  the  heirs  of  Char¬ 
lemagne.  It  was  for  this  double  reason  that 
he  unostentatiously  sent  into  the  kingdom 
one  of  his  sons, — the  boy  of  fair  promise. 


[*  I  Review  will  be  dietinguished  from  the 
veteran  Quarterly  Revievi,  which  rightfully  hae  no 
prefix  of  “  London.”  It  is  a  new  enterprise,  fall  of 
promise,  and  understood  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Wesleyan  connection.  The  two  numbers  issued  will 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  oldest  and 
most  honored  of  its  class. — Ed.  Eoucna] 
f  Histoire  des  Duos  de  Guise.  Par  Ren4  de 
Bouill^,  anden  Miniatre  PUnipotentiaire.  Foot 
vola  8 VO.  Paris:  Amyot. 


The  mission  of  the  yet  unconscious  child  was 
to  increase  the  territorial  possessions  of  his 
family  within  the  French  dominion,  and 
ultimately  to  rule  both  Church  and  Slate,  if 
not  from  the  throne,  why,  then,  from  be¬ 
hind  it. 

Tlie  merry  boy  proved  himself,  in  course 
of  time,  to  be  no  unfitting  instrument  for  thi* 
especial  purpose.  He  was  brought  up  at 
the  French  court;  studied  chivalry,  and 
ractised  passages  at  arms  with  French 
nights;  was  tlie  first  up  at  riveillSe,  the 
last  at  a  feast,  the  most  devout  at  mass,  and 
the  most  winning  in  ladies'  bower.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  loved  him,  and  so  did 
princesses.  The  army  hailed  him  comrade 
with  delight ;  and  the  Church  beheld  in  him 
and  his  brother.  Cardinal  John,  two  of  those 
champions  whom  it  employs  with  gladness, 
and  canonizes  with  alacrity. 

Such  was  Claude  of  Lorraine,  who  won 
the  heart  and  lands  of  Antoinette  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  who  received  from  Francis  the 
First  not  only  letters  of  naturalization,  but 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Guise.  The  locality  so 
named  is  in  Picardy.  It  had  fallen  to  the 
house  of  Lorraine  by  marriage ;  and  the 
dignity  of  Count  that  accompanied  it  was 
now  changed  for  that  of  Duke.  It  was  not 
long  before  Claude  made  the  title  famous. 
The  sword  of  Guise  was  never  from  his 
grasp,  and  its  point  was  unceasingly  directed 
against  the  enemies  of  his  new  country.  He 
shed  his  own  blood,  and  spilled  that  of  others 
with  a  ferocious  joy.  Francis  saw  in  him 
the  warmest  of  his  friends  and  the  bravest  of 
his  soldiers.  His  bravery  helped  to  the  glory 
that  was  reaped  at  Marignan,  at  Fontarabia, 
and  in  Picardy.  Against  internal  revolt  or 
foreign  invasion  he  was  equally  irresistible. 
His  sword  drove  back  the  Imperialists  of 
Germany  within  their  own  frontier ;  and 
when,  on  the  night  of  Pavia,  the  warriors  of 
France  sat  weeping  like  girls,  amid  the  wide 
ruin  around  them,  Ms  heart  alone  throbbed 
with  gay  impulses,  and  his  mind  only  was 
filled  with  bright  visions  of  victories  to  come 
They  came,  indeed,  but  they  were  some' 
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times  triumphs  that  have  earned  for  him  an 
immortalitj  of  infamy.  The  crest  of  his 
house  was  a  double  cross ;  and  this  device, 
though  it  was  no  emblem  of  the  intensity  of 
religion  felt  by  those  who  bore  it,  was  signi- 
6cant  of  the  double  sanguinary  zeal  of  the 
family, — a  zeal  employed  solely  for  selfish 
ends.  The  apostolic  Reformers  of  France 
were  at  this  period  in  a  position  of  some 
power.  Their  preachers  were  in  the  pulpits, 
and  their  people  in  the  field.  Leaning  on 
their  swords,  they  heard  the  gospel ;  and, 
the  discourse  done,  they  rushed  bravely  into 
battle  to  defend  what  they  had  heard.  Against 
these  pious  but  strong  limbed  confederates, 
the  wrath  of  Guise  was  something  terrible. 

It  did  not,  like  that  of  Francis, — who  ban¬ 
queted  one  day  the  unorthodox  friends  whom 
he  burned  the  next, — alternate  with  fits  of 
mercy.  It  raged  without  ceasing,  and  before 
it  the  Reformers  of  Alsatia  were  swept  as 
before  a  blast  in  whose  hot  breath  was  death. 
He  spared  neither  sex  nor  age ;  and  he  justi¬ 
fied  his  bloody  deeds  by  blaspliemously  as¬ 
serting  that  he  was  guided  to  them  by  the 
light  of  a  cross  which  blazed  before  him  in 
the  heavens.  The  Church  honored  him  with 
the  name  of  “good  and  faithful  servant;” 
but  there  are  Christian  hearths  in  Alsatia 
where  he  is  still  whisperingly  spoken  of  ns 
the  “  accursed  butcher.” 

When  his  own  fingers  began  to  hold  less 
firmly  the  handle  of  his  sword,  he  also  began 
to  look  among  his  children  for  those  who 
were  most  likely  to  carry  out  the  mission  of 
his  house.  His  eye  marked  approvingly  the 
bearing  of  his  eldest  son,  Francis,  Count 
d'Aumale  ;  and  he  had  no  less  satisfaction  in 
the  brothers  of  Francis,  who,  whether  as 
soldiers  or  priests,  were  equally  ready  to 
further  the  interests  of  Lorraine,  and  call 
them  those  of  Heaven.  His  daughter  Mary 
he  gave  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  the 
bride  brought  destruction  for  her  dowry 
Upon  himself  and  his  children  the  King  of 
France,  Francis,  and  subsequently  Henri  II., 
looked  with  mingled  admiration  and  dread. 
Honors  and  wealth  were  lavished  upon  them 
with  a  prodigal  and  even  treasonable  liberal¬ 
ity.  The  King  gave  generously  to  the  in¬ 
satiate  Guise  the  property  of  the  people ;  and 
when  these  complained  somewnat  menac¬ 
ingly,  Guise  achieved  some  new  exploit,  the 
ubiic  roar  of  applause  for  which  sanctioned 
is  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  ill-gotten  trea¬ 
sures. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  enjoyment  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  castle  at  Joinville.  The  residence 
was  less  a  palace  than  a  monastery.  It  was 


inhabited  by  sunless  gloom  and  a  deserted 
wife.  The  neglected  garden  was  trimmed  at 
the  coming  of  the  Duke,  but  not  for  his 
sake,  nor  for  that  of  the  faithful  Antoinette. 
Before  the  eyes  of  that  noble  wife  he  reared 
a  bower  for  a  mistreas,  who  daily  degraded 
with  blows  the  hero  of  a  hundred  stricken 
fields.  He  deprecated  the  rough  usage  of 
the  courtesan  with  tears  and  gold,  and  yet 
had  no  better  homage  for  the  blooming  and 
virtuous  mother  of  his  child len  than  cold 
civility.  His  almost  sudden  death,  in  1550, 
was  accounted  for  as  being  the  eflfect  of 
poison,  administered  at  the  suggestion  of 
those  to  whom  his  growing  greatness  was 
offensive.  The  charge  was  boldly  giaven  on 
his  monument,  and  it  is  probably  true.  No 
one,  however,  proBted  by  the  crime.  The 
throne  found  in  his  children  more  dangerous 
supporters  than  he  had  ever  been  himself ; 
and  the  people  paid  for  their  popular  ad¬ 
miration  with  loss  of  life  and  liberty.  The 
Chuich,  however,  exulted;  for  Claude  of 
Lorraine,  first  Duke  of  Guise,  gave  to  it  the 
legitimate  son.  Cardinal  Charles,  who  devised 
the  Massacre  of  the  Day  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
and  the  illegitimate  son,  the  Abbe  de  Cluny, 
who  on  that  terrible  day  made  his  dagger 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Huguenots,  till  the 
wielder  of  it  became  as  drunk  with  frenzy  as 
he  was  wont  to  be  with  the  fiery  wine  which 
was  his  peculiar  and  intense  delight. 

The  first  Duke  of  Guise  only  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  left  his  heirs  and 
successors  to  build  at  their  discretion.  He 
had,  nevertheless,  effected  much.  He  had 
gained  for  his  family  considerable  wealth ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  also  obtained  a  crown,  he 
had  got  possession  of  rich  crown- lands.  The 
bestowing  of  these  earned  popular  execration 
for  the  King,  while  the  people,  at  the  same 
time,  confessed  that  the  services  of  Guise 
were  worthy  no  meaner  reward.  When  King 
Francis  saw  that  he  was  blamed  for  bestow¬ 
ing  what  the  recipient  was  deemed  worthy 
of  having  granted  to  him,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  P'rancis,  while  acknowledging 
the  merits  of  the  aspiring  family,  bade  the 
members  of  his  own  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  designs  of  every  child  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine. 

But  he  was  no  child  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  honors  of  his  father,  the  first  Duke. 
Francis  of  Guise,  at  his  elevation  to  the 
ducal  title,  saw  before  him  two  obstacles  to 
further  greatness :  one  was  a  weak  king, 
Henri  II.;  and  the  other,  a  powerful  favorite, 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  from  whose 
family,  it  was  popularly  said,  had  sprung  the 
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6rst  Christian  within  the  realm  of  France.  ' 
Francis  soon  disposed  of  the  favorite,  and 
almost  as  speedily  raised  himself  to  the 
vacant  olHce,  which  he  exercised  so  as  to 
further  his  remote  purposes.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  King  was  taught  to  believe  that  his 
crown  and  happiness  were  dependent  on  his 
Lorraine  cousins;  who,  on  their  side,  were 
not  only  aiming  at  the  throne  of  France  for 
one  member  of  the  house,  but  aspiring  to 
the  tiara  for  a  second,  the  crown  of  Naples 
for  a  third,— to  influence  in  Flanders  and  in 
Spain,  and  even  to  the  diadem  of  Elizabeth 
of  England,  succession  to  which  was  re¬ 
cognized  as  existing  in  them  by  Mary  Stuart, 
in  prospect  of  her  own  decease  without 
direct  heirs.  It  is  said  that  the  British  Ro¬ 
manists  looked  forward  with  unctuous  com¬ 
placency  to  the  period  when  the  sceptre  of 
this  island  should  fall  into  the  bloodstained 
grasp  of  a  “  Catholic  Guise.” 

It  was  not  only  the  fortune  of  Francis  to 
repair  the  ill-luck  encountered  in  the  field  by 
Montmorency,  but  to  gain  advantages  in 
fight,  such  as  France  had  not  yet  seen.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  well-nigh  got  pos¬ 
session  of  beleaguered  Metz,  when  Guise 
threw  himself  into  the  place,  rescued  it  from 
the  Emperor,  and  swept  the  Imperialists  out 
of  France.  His  fiery  wrath  cooled  only  in 
resence  of  the  wounded,  to  whom  he  be¬ 
ared  with  gentle  and  helping  courtesy. 
His  gigantic  labors  here  brought  on  an  at¬ 
tack  of  fever :  and  when  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  repose  at  his  house  at  Marchez,  a  host 
of  priests  and  cardinals  of  his  family  gathered 
round  his  couch,  and  excited  him  to  laughter 
by  rough  games,  that  suited  but  scurvily  with 
their  calling.  The  second  Duke  inherited  bis 
father’s  haired  for  “  heretics.”  The  great 
Coligny  had  been  his  bosom  -  friend  ;  but 
when  the  renowned  Reformer  gave  evidence 
of  bis  new  opinions  upon  religious  subjects, 
there  ensued,  first  a  coolness,  then  fils  of 
angry  quarrelling, and  at  last  a  duel,  in  which, 
though  neither  combatant  was  even  scratched, 
friendship  was  slain  for  ever.  Duke  Francis 
was  prodigal,  like  his  father ;  but  then  his 
brother.  Cardinal  Charles,  was  Minister  of 
the  Finances,  and  the  King  and  his  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poictiers,  cared  not  bow  the  revenue 
was  managed,  so  long  as  money  was  forth¬ 
coming  when  necessity  pressed.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  the  King’s  exchequer  was 
robbed  to  supply  the  extravagances  of  Guise. 
But  then  men  began  to  associate  with  that 
name  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  oppression, 
and  did  not  count  the  cost.  And  yet  Victory 
did  not  invariably  select  for  her  throne  the 


glittering  helm  of  the  aspiring  Duke.  The 
Pope  had  chosen  him  to  carry  on  his  own 
battles  against  Naples;  but  intrigue  para¬ 
lyzed  the  arm  which  had  never  before  been 
conquered,  and  the  Pontiff  flung  epigrams  at 
him  instead  of  laurels.  In  this  momentary 
eclipse  of  the  sun  of  his  glory,  the  Duke 
placed  his  own  neck  under  the  Papal  heel. 
He  served  in  the  Pope’s  chapel  as  an  acolyte, 
meekly  bore  the  mantle  of  obese  and  sneer¬ 
ing  cardinals,  and  exhibited  a  humility  which 
was  not  without  purpose,  but  which  wat 
without  success.  AVhen,  at  a  banquet  given 
by  a  cardinal,  he  humbly  sat  donn  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  be  asked  a  French  officer, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  thrust  in  below  him, 
“  Why  comest  thou  here,  friend  ?”  “  Why 

do  I  come  here  ?”  said  the  proud  soldier : 
**  That  it  might  not  be  said  that  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  King  of  France  took  the 
very  lowest  place  at  the  table  of  a  priest.” 

From  such  reproaches  he  gladly  fled,  to 
buckle  on  his  armor,  and  drive  back  an  in> 
vasion  of  France  by  the  Ilispano-Flemings 
on  the  north.  The  services  he  now  rendered 
his  country  made  the  people  almost  forget 
the  infamy  of  their  king,  wasting  life  in  his 
capital,  and  the  oppressive  imposts  of  the 
financial  Cardinal,  whom  the  sufferers  pun- 
ningly  designated  as  Cardinal  ^'La  Ruine." 
The  ruin  he  achieved  was  forgiven,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  glory  aocompTished  by  bis 
brother,  who  had  defeated  and  destroyed  the 
armies  which  threatened  the  capital  from  the 
north,  and  who  had  done  much  more  by 
suddenly  falling  on  Calais  with  a  force  of  ten 
to  one,  and  tearing  from  the  English  the  last 
of  the  conquests  till  then  held  by  them  in 
France.  Old  Lord  Wentworth,  the  Governor, 
plied  his  artillery  with  a  roar  that  was  heard 
on  the  English  coast ;  but  the  roar  was  all 
in  vain.  It  was  a  proverb  among  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  applied  by  them  to  any  individual 
of  mediocre  qualifications,  that  “  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
France.”  That  man  was  found  in  Guise ; 
and  the  capital  began  naturally  to  contrast 
him  with  the  heartless  King,  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  a  concubine,  and  recked  little  of  nation¬ 
al  honor  or  disgrace.  And  yet  the  medals 
struck  to  commemorate  the  recovery  of  Calais 
bear  the  names  only  of  Henri  and  Diana,  and 
omit  all  mention  of  the  liberator.  Guise  I 

The  faults  of  Henri,  however,  are  not  to  be 
entirely  attributed  to  him.  He  bad  some  feel¬ 
ings  of  compassion  for  the  wretched  but 
stout-hearted  Huguenots,  with  whom,  in  the 
absence  of  Guise,  be  entered  into  treaties, 
which,  Guise  present,  be  was  induced  to  vi- 
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date.  In  pursuit  of  the  visions  of  dominion 
in  France,  and  the  tiara  at  Rome,  the  ambi¬ 
tious  house  sought  only  to  gain  the  suffrages 
of  the  Church  and  the  faithful.  To  win  smiles 
from  them,  the  public  scaffolds  were  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  heretics  ;  and  all  were 
deemed  such  who  refused  to  doff  their  caps 
to  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  raised  in  the 
highways  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  and 
the  Cardinal.  This  terrihc  persecution  begat 
remonstrance ;  but  when  remonstrance  was 
treated  as  if  it  were  rebellion,  rebellion  fol¬ 
lowed  thereupon,  as  perhaps  was  hoped  for ; 
and  the  swords  of  the  “  Guisards”  went  flash¬ 
ing  over  every  district  in  France,  dealing 
death  wherever  dwelt  the  alleged  enemies 
of  God,  who  dared  to  commune  with  Him 
rather  according  to  conscience  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rome.  Congregations,  as  at  Vassi, 
were  set  upon  and  slaughtered  in  cold  blood, 
and  without  resistance.  In  the  "  temple”  of 
this  last-named  place  a  Bible  was  found, 
which  was  brought  to  the  Duke.  This 
noble  gentleman  could  spell  no  better  than 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  this 
champion  of  his  Church  was  worse  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  faith  which  he  professed.  He 
looked  into  the  Book  of  Life,  unconscious  of 
what  he  held,  and,  with  a  wondering  ex¬ 
clamation  as  to  what  it  might  be  all  about, 
flung  it  aside,  and  turned  to  the  further 
slaughter  of  those  who  believed  therein. 

In  such  action  he  saw  his  peculiar  mission 
for  the  moment ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
pursue  it  unopposed.  His  intrigues  and  his 
cruelties  made  rebels  even  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood ;  and  Cond4  took  the  field  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Reformers.  The  issue  was  tried  on  the 
bloody  day  at  Dreux,  when  the  setting  sun 
went  down  on  a  Protestant  army  routed,  and 
on  Condb  a  captive,  but  sharing  the  bed,  ns 
was  the  custom  of  the  time,  of  his  proud 
victor.  Guise.  Never  did  two  more  deadly 
enemies  lie  on  the  same  couch,  sleepless,  and 
full  of  mutual  suspicion.  But  the  hatred  of 
Cond^  was  a  loyal  hatred  ;  that  of  Guise  was 
characterised  by  treacherous  malignity.  The 
Protestant  party,  in  presence  of  that  hot 
fury,  seemed  to  melt  away  like  a  snow- 
wraith  in  the  sun.  He  and  his  Guisards 
were  the  terror  of  the  so-called  “  enemies  of 
the  faith.”  Those  whom  he  could  not  reach 
with  his  sword,  be  struck  down  by  wielding 
agwnst  them  the  helpless  hand  of  the  King, 
v^o  obeyed  with  the  paasiveness  of  a 
Marionette,  and  raised  stakes,  and  fired  the 

Eile,  and  gave  the  victims  thereto,  simply 
Bcause  Guise  would  so  have  it.  And  the 


Duke  received  one  portion  of  his  coveted 
reward.  For  every  massacre  of  inoffensive 
Protestants,  the  “Catholic”  pulpits  reechoed 
with  the  biblical  names  showered  down  upon 
him  by  the  exulting  preachers ;  and  when 
his  banner  had  swept  triumphantly  over 
successive  fields,  whose  after-crops  were 
made  rich  by  heretical  blood,  then  did  the 
Church  pronounce  him  to  be  a  soldier  divine¬ 
ly  armed,  who  had,  at  length,  “  consecrated 
his  hands,  and  avenged  the  quarrel  of  the 
Lord !" 

He  lived,  it  is  true,  at  a  period  when 
nothing  was  held  so  cheap  as  life  ;  and  acts 
of  cruelty  were  but  too  common  in  all 
factions.  If  he  delivered  whole  towns  to 
pillage  and  its  attendant  horrors,  compared 
with  which  death  were  merciful,  he  would 
himself  exhibit  compassion,  based  on  impulse 
or  caprice.  He  was  heroic  according  to  the 
thinking  of  his  age,  which  considered  hero¬ 
ism  as  being  constituted  solely  of  unflinching 
courage ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  this 
Duke,  great  as  he  was,  was  as  mean  as  the 
sorriest  knave  who  trailed  a  pike  in  his  own 
bands.  Scarcely  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
officers  reached  them  without  having  been 
j  previously  read  to  their  right  worshipful 
master ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  mansion  in 
the  kingdom  whose  lord  was  a  man  of  in¬ 
fluence,  but  at  the  table  and  the  hearth  there 
sat  a  guest  who  was  the  paid  spy  of  Francis 
of  Guise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  his 
morality  generally  was  on  a  par  with  the 
particular  specimens  we  have  given  of  it. 
Crowds  of  courtesans  accompanied  him  to 
the  camp,  while  he  deliberately  exposed  his 
own  wife,  Anne  of  Estd,  the  sister  of  Tasso’s 
Leonora,  to  the  insulting  homage  of  a  worth¬ 
less  king.  Emphatically  may  it  be  said, 
“  The  truth  was  not  in  him.”  He  gloried  in 
mendacity  like  an  ignoble  Mascarille :  and  no 
personage  that  we  can  call  to  mind  ever 
equalled  him  in  lying, — save,  perhaps,  the 
very  highly-professing  heroes  who  swagger 
in  Greek  tragedy.  He  bought  by  a  lie  the 
capital  conviction  of  Condb.  The  latter  es¬ 
caped  the  penalty,  and  taxed  the  Duke  with 
his  falsehood.  Guise  swore  by  his  sword, 
bis  life,  bis  honor,  his  very  soul,  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charge.  Condb  looked  on 
the  ducal  liar  with  a  withering  contempt, 
and  turned  from  him  with  a  sarcasm  that 
should  have  pierced  him  like  a  sword :  point¬ 
ed  as  it  was,  it  could  not  find  way  through 
his  corselet  to  his  heart.  He  met  it  with 
a  iMt,  and  deemed  the  sin  unregistered. 

^ere  was  a  watchful  public,  nevertheless, 
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observing  the  progress  made  to  greatness  by 
the  Duke  ana  hU  brother,  the  Cardinal. 
The  popular  opinion  of  both  was  well  ex¬ 
pressed  on  a  memorable  occasion.  Henri  II. 
,had  just  been  struck  by  the  lance  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  ;  and  half-a-dosen  plebeian  convicts 
had  in  vain  been  subjected  to  a  like  process, 
in  order  to  enlighten  the  surgeons,  too  inex¬ 
perienced  to  treat  their  royal  patient  with 
the  requisite  boldness.  Henri  died,  and 
Francis  (II.)  his  brother,  the  husband  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  therewith  nephew  to  the 
Guise,  had  succeeded  to  his  uneasy  throne 
and  painful  privileges.  On  the  night  of  the 
decease  of  the  former  monarch,  two  cour¬ 
tiers  were  traversing  a  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

“  This  night,”  said  one,  “  is  the  eve  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Three  Kings.”  “  Humph  !” 
exclaimed  the  other,  with  an  inquiring  smile, 
“how  mean  you  it  by  that?”  “I  mean,” 
rejoined  the  first,  “  that  to-morrow  we  shall 
have  three  monarchs  in  Paris — one  of  them 
King  of  France;  the  other  two.  Kings  in 
France — from  Lorraine!” 

Under  the  latter  two,  Duke  and  Cardinal, 
was  played  out  the  second  act  of  the  great 
political  drama  of  Lorraine.  For  its  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  eloquent  and, 
generally  speaking,  impartial  pages  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  BouiIl4.  Here  we  have  but  space 
to  say,  that  in  this  stirring  melo-drama  there 
is  abundance  both  of  light  and  shadow.  At 
times,  we  find  the  hero  exhibiting  exemplary 
candor ;  anon  he  is  the  dark  plotter,  or  the 
fierce  and  open  slayer  of  his  kind.  There 
are  “  tableaux"  of  fights,  wherein  his  adver¬ 
saries  have  drawn  their  swords  against  him  | 
by  instigation  of  a  disgusted  king,  who  ho 
sooner  views  Guise  triumphant,  than  he  de¬ 
votes  to  death  the  survivors  whom  he  had 
clandestinely  seduced  into  the  fray.  The 
battles  were  fought,  on  one  side,  for  liberty 
of  conscience ;  on  the  other,  for  the  sake  of 
univeral  despotism.  The  bad  side  triumphed 
during  a  long  season,  and  field  after  field 
saw  waving  over  it  the  green  banner  of 
Lorraine.  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  son, 
Charles  IX  ,  accompanied  the  Duke  in  more 
than  one  struggle,  after  the  short-lived  reign 
of  Francis  II.  had  come  to  an  end.  They 
passed  together  through  the  breach  at 
Rouen ;  but  accident  divided  them  at  Orleans, 
where  had  assembled  the  gallant  few  who 
refused  to  despair  for  the  Protestant  cause. 
Guise  beleaguered  the  city,  and  was  menac¬ 
ingly  wroth  at  its  obstinacy  in  holding  out. 
One  evening,  be  had  ridden,  with  his  staff, 
to  gaze  more  nearly  upon  the  walls  which 
continued  to  defy  him.  "  You  will  never  be 
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able  to  get  in,”  roughly  remarked  a  too  pre¬ 
suming  official.  ”  Mark  me !”  roared  the 
chafed  Duke ;  “  that  setting  sun  will  know 
to-morrow  how  to  get  behind  yon  rampart, 
and,  by  Heaven,  so  will  I.”  He  turned  bis 
horse,  and  galloped  back  alone  to  his  quar¬ 
ters.  He  was  encountered  on  his  way  by 
a  Huguenot  officer,  Poltrot  de  la  Mer,  who 
brought  him  down  by  a  pistol-shot ;  and  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  Duke,  ap  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  met  for  the  last  time  the  faint  rays 
of  that  departing  sun,  with  which  be  bad 
sworn  to  be  up  and  doing  on  the  morrow. 
He  died,  however,  in  his  tent,  in  n  state 
of  the  extremest  "comfortableness:” — we 
really  know  of  no.  more  appropriate  term 
whereby  to  express  his  condition.  He  had 
robbed  the  King’s  exchequer  to  gratify  his 
own  passions ;  and  he  thanked  Heaven  that 
he  bad  been  a  faithful  subject  to  his  sove¬ 
reign  !  He  had  been  notoriously  unfaithful 
to  a  noble  and  virtuous  wife ;  and  he  im¬ 
pressed  upon  her,  with  his  faltering  lips,  the 
assurance  that,  “  generally  speaking,”  his  in¬ 
fidelity  as  a  husband  did  not  amount  to  much 
worth  mentioning !  He  confessed  to,  and 
was  shriven  by,  his  two  brothers.  Cardinals 
Charles  and  John ; — the  former,  a  greater 
man  than  the  Duke ;  the  latter,  known  to  his 
own  times,  and  all  succeeding,  as  “the  bottle 
Cardinal,” — a  name  of  which  he  was  not 
only  not  ashamed,  but  his  title  to  which  he 
was  ever  ostentatiously  desirous  to  vindicate 
and  establish. 

Of  these  worthies  we  shall  speak  present¬ 
ly  ;  for  the  moment  we  continue  our  outline 
of  the  race  of  Dukes.  Hitherto  we  have 
seen  that  the  first  got  possession  of  crown- 
lands  ;  the  second  had  at  his  disposal  the 
public  treasures ;  the  third  hoped  to  better  the 
instruction,  and  to  add  to  the  acquisitions  of 
his  family  the  much-coveted  sceptre  of  the 
Kings  of  France. 

Henri,  surnamed  Le  Dalafre,  or  “  the 
Scarred,”  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year 
1560.  During  the  greater  portion  of  bis 
subsequent  life,  his  two  principal  objects 
were,  the  destruction  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  possession  of  the  King’s  person.  He 
therewith  flattered  the  national  vanity  by 
declaring  that  the  uatural  limits  of  France  on 
two  sides  were  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, — 
an  extension  of  frontier  which  was  never 
effected,  except,  temporarily,  in  the  later 
days  of  Napoleon.  But  the  declaration  en¬ 
tailed  a  popularity  on  the  Duke,  which  was 
only  increased  by  his  victory  at  Jarnac,  when 
the  French  Protestants  not  only  endured 
defeat,  but  lost  their  leader.the  brave  but 
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unfortunate  Conde.  This  gallant  chief  had 
surrendered ;  but  he  was  ^sely  murdered 
by  a  pistol-shot,  and  his  dead  body,  flung 
across  an  ass,  was  paraded  through  the 
ranks  of  the  victors  as  a  trophy.  How  far 
the  Duke  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  is 
not  determined ;  but  that  such  incidents  were 
deemed  lightly  of  by  him,  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  his  own  proclamation  in  seven  lan¬ 
guages,  wherein  he  accused  Coligny  as  the 
instigator  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  set 
a  pnce  upon  that  noble  bead. 

Guise  had  tiis  revenge  on  the  Day  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  when  he  vainly  hoped  that 
the  enemies  of  his  house  had  perished  for 
ever.  We  omit  the  well-known  details  of 
this  Massacre,  in  order  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  race,  on  the  head  of  more  than  one 
of  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  that 
terrible  day.  During  the  slaughter.  Guise 
gained  his  revenge,  but  lost  bis  love.  The 
cries  of  the  victims  were  the  nuptial-songs 
chanted  at  the  marriage-ceremony  of  Henri 
of  Navarre  and  Margaret,  the  King’s  sister. 
The  latter  had  looked  nothing  loth  upon  the 
suit  offered  to  her  by  Guise,  who  was  an 
ardent  wooer.  But  the  wooing  had  been 
roughly  broken  in  upon  by  the  lady’s  brother, 
the  Due  d’Anjou,  who  declared  aloud  in 
the  Louvre,  that  if  Guise  dared  look  with 
lover’s  eyes  upon  “  Margot,”  he  would  run 
his  knife  into  his  throat!  The  threat  had  its 
influence,  and  the  unfaithful  lover,  who  had 
been  all  the  while  solemnly  affianced  to  a 
Princess  Catherine  of  Cleves,  married  that 
remarkable  brunette,  and  showed  his  respect 
for  her  by  speaking  and  writing  of  her  as 
“  his  amiable  lady,  the  negress.”  It  may  be 
noticed  in  passing,  that  the  objection  of 
D’Anjou  to  Guise,  as  a  brother-in-law,  was 
not  personal ;  it  had  a  political  foundation. 
The  two  Dukes  were,  indeed,  brothers-in- 
law, — not  by  Guise  marrying  the  sister  of 
D’Anjou,  but  by  D’Anjou  marrying  the  sister 
of  Guise,  and  sharing  with  her  the  throne 
which  he  occupied,  rather  than  enjoyed, 
as  Henri  Ill. 

When  summoned  to  that  throne  by  the 
unedifying  death  of  Charles  IX.,  Henri  of 
Anjou  was  elective  King  of  Poland,  whence 
be  escaped  only  with  difficulty,  in  order  to 
wear  a  more  brilliant  but  a  more  fatal  crown 
in  France.  He  had  no  sooner  assumed  it 
than  he  beheld  the  Guises  encircling  him, 
and  leaving  him  neither  liberty  nor  will. 
The  Protestants  were  driven  into  rebellion. 
They  found  a  leader  in  Henri  of  Navarre; 
and  Guise  and  his  friends  made  war  against 
these,  irrespective  of  the  King’s  consent,  and 
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ent  in  pieces  with  their  swords  the  treaties 
entered  into  between  the  two  Henris,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  third  Henri, — of  Guise 
and  Lorraine.  The  latter  so  completely 
enslaved  the  weak  and  unhappy  sovereign 
as  to  wring  from  him,  against  his  remon¬ 
strance  and  conviction,  the  famous  Articles  of 
Nemours,  wherein  it  was  solemnly  decreed 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  conflrmed  by 
the  signature  of  Guise,  Uiat  thenceforward  it 
was  the  will  of  God  that  there  should  be 
but  one  faith  in  France,  and  that  the  op- 
posers  thereof  would  find  that  opposition 
incurred  death.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
when  Henri  of  Navarre  was  told  of  this  de¬ 
cree,  he  was  seated  in  deep  meditation,  his 
bead  resting  upon  his  hand  ;  and  that  when 
he  leaped  to  his  feet  with  emotion  at  the  im¬ 
piety  of  the  declaration,  it  was  observed  that 
the  part  of  his  moustache  which  had  been 
covered  by  his  hand  had  suddenly  turned 
gray. 

The  misery  that  followed  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  infamous  articles  was  widely 
spread,  and  extended  to  more  hearths  than 
those  of  the  Huguenots.  Sword,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  made  a  desert  of  a  smiling  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  universal  people,  in  their  com¬ 
mon  sorrow,  cursed  all  parties  alike,  “  King 
and  Guise,  Pope  and  Calvin,”  and  only  asked 
of  Heaven  release  from  all,  and  peace  for 
those  who  suffered  from  divisions.  Principle 
was  forgotten,  so  inexpressible  was  the 
misery  of  the  entire  kingdom  beyond  the 
camps  of  the  contending  parUes.  The  King, 
indeed,  was  neither  ill-intentioned  nor  intol¬ 
erant;  but  Guise  so  worked  as  to  persuade 
the  Catholic  ”  part  of  the  nation  that  be 
was  incapable ;  and  the  faction  began  to  look 
upon  the  powerful  subject  as  the  man  best 
qualified  to  meet  the  great  emergency.  He 
fairly  cajoled  them  into  rebellion.  They 
were,  indeed,  willing  to  be  so  cajoled  by  a 
leader  who  was  liberal  of  promise.  And  yet 
he  was  known  to  be  as  cruel  as  he  engaged 
himself  to  be  liberal.  He  often  kept  bis 
own  soldiers  at  a  point  barely  above  starva¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  slightest  insubordination  in  a 
regiment  entailed  upon  all  alike  the  penalty 
of  death.  To  his  foes  he  was  more  terrible 
still.  As  be  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  con¬ 
quered  town  that  had  been  held  by  the 
Huguenots,  it  was  sport  to  him  to  see  the 
latter  tossed  into  the  flames.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  be  ordered  a  Huguenot  officer  to 
be  torn  asunder  by  young  horses,  for  no 
greater  crime  than  mutilating  a  wooden  idol 
in  a  church,  and  placing  it  on  a  bastion  of 
the  city  with  a  pike  across  its  breast,  as  a 
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satire  on  the  gnardianship  which  such  a 

Erotector  was  pop^larly  believed  to  afford. 

[e  could,  however,  be  humane  when  the 
humor  and  good  reason  for  it  came  together. 
Thus  he  parted  with  a  pet  lioness,  which  he 
kept  in  his  quarters,  on  the  very  sufficient 
ground  that  the  royal  beast  had,  on  a  certain 
morning,  slain  and  swallowed  one  of  his 
favoriU  footmen !  A  common-place  lackey 
he  might  have  spared  without  complaining  ; 
but  he  could  not  without  some  little  irrita¬ 
tion  hear  of  a  valet  being  devoured  who, 
though  a  valet,  had  a  profound  belief  that 
his  master  was  a  hero  ! 

The  “  Bartholomew  ”  had  not  destroyed 
all  the  foes  of  the  house  of  Guise;  but 
what  was  not  accomplished  on  that  day,  was 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  "  League,"  a 
society  whose  object  it  was  to  raise  the 
Duke  to  the  throne  of  Henri,  either  before 
or  after  his  death.  The  King  was  child¬ 
less  ;  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
Henri  of  Navarre,  was  a  Protestant.  The 
Lorrainers  had  double  reason,  then,  for  look¬ 
ing  to  themselves.  The  reigning  sovereign 
was  the  last  of  three  brothers  who  had 
inherited  the  crown ;  and  there  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion  even  then  in  France,  that  when  the 
throne  had  been  occupied  by  such  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  fraternity,  the  sceptre  would  depart 
from  the  royal  bouse ;  a  tradition  which  was 
not  only  confirmed  in  the  present  instance, 
but  also  received  additional  confirmation 
when,  after  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  the  heir  of  the  last 
of  the  three  brothers  lost  his  inheritance, 
which  was  given  by  the  people  to  that  Louis- 
Philippe  who  so  ill  knew  how  to  keep  it. 

Guise  fired  bis  followers  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the 
reestablishment  of  Popery  there,  should  be 
an  enterprise  which  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  accomplish.  The  King,  alarmed  at 
the  “League,”  wisely  constituted  himself  a 
member ;  but  the  confederates  kept  their 
new  associate  in  the  dark  as  to  the  chief  of 
their  objects.  The  monarch,  in  return,  en¬ 
couraged  bis  “  minions  "  to  annoy  his  good 
cousin  of  Lorraine.  One  of  those  unworthy 
favorites,  St.  Megrim,  did  more :  he  slander¬ 
ed  the  wife  of  Guise,  who  took  thereon  a 
•ingular  course  of  trial  and  revenge.  He 
aroused  his  Duchess  from  her  solitary  couch, 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  night,  hissed  in  her 
alarmed  ear  the  damning  rumor  that  was 
abroad,  and  bade  her  take  at  once  from  his 
hands  the  dagger  or  the  poisoned  cup  which 
he  offered  her,  and  die,  since  she  had  so 
sinned.  The  offended  and  innocent  wife 


eared  not  for  life,  since  she  was  suspected, 
and  drank  off  the  contents  of  the  cup,  after 
protestaUon  of  her  innocence.  The  draught 
was  of  harmless  preparation  :  for  the  Duke 
was  well  assured  of  the  spotless  character  of 
a  consort  whom  he  himself  daily  dishonored 
by  his  infidelities.  He  kissed  her  hand  and 
took  his  leave ;  but  he  sent  a  score  of  his 
trusty  men  into  the  court- yard  of  the  Louvre, 
who  fell  on  St.  Megrim,  and  butchered  him, 
almost  on  the  thre^old  of  the  King’s  apart¬ 
ments.  The  monarch  made  no  complaint  at 
the  outrage ;  but  he  raised  a  tomb  over  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  favorite  “  minion," 
above  which  a  triad  of  Cupids  represented 
the  royal  grief,  by  holding  their  stony  knuc¬ 
kles  to  their  tearless  eyes,  affecting  the  pas¬ 
sion  which  they  could  not  feel. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  people  were 
being  pushed  to  rebellion  at  home,  the  ducal 
family  were  intriguing  in  nearly  every  court 
in  Europe;  and,  between  the  intrigues  of 
Guise  and  the  recklessness  of  the  King,  the 
public  welfare  endured  shipwreck.  So  near¬ 
ly  complete  was  the  ruin,  that  it  was  popu¬ 
larly  said,  “  the  King’s  minions  crave  for 
every  thing ;  the  King  himself  gives  them 
every  thing;  the  Queen-mother  manages 
every  thing ;  Guise  opposes  every  thing ;  the 
Red  Ass  ’’ — by  which  was  meant  the  Cardi¬ 
nal — “  embroils  every  thing ;  and  would 
that  Satan  had  them  all !’’  But  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Guise  was  made  to  some  purpose ; 
and  by  exercising  it  he  exacted  from  the 
King  a  surrender  of  several  strong  cities, 
which  were  immediately  garrisoned  by  “  Gui- 
sards,"  though  nominally  held  for  the  sove¬ 
reign.  From  the  latter  the  Duke  wrung  nearly 
all  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  monarch 
to  yield  ;  but  when  Guise,  who  bad  a  design 
on  the  life  of  the  Protestant.  Henri  of  Na¬ 
varre,  asked  for  a  royal  decree  prohibiting 
the  granting  of  “  quarter”  to  a  Huguenot  in 
the  field,  the  monarch  indignantly  banished 
him  from  the  capital.  Guise  feigned  to 
obey  ;  but  his  celebrated  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Montpensier,  refused  to  share  in  even  bis 
temporary  exile.  This  bold  woman  went 
about  in  public  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her 
girdle,  and  she  was  not  slow  in  intimating 
that  they  were  intended  for  the  “  tonsure  ” 
of  brother  Henri  of  Valois,  when  weariness 
should  drive  him  from  a  palac«  into  a  monas- 
tery  I 

The  King,  somewhat  alarmed,  called 
around  him  bis  old  Swiss  body-guard ;  and 
as  the  majority  of  these  men  professed  the 
Reformed  faith.  Guise  made  use  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  achieve  greater  ends  than  any 
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he  had  yet  attained.  The  people  were  per-  I 
anaded  that  their  religion  was  in  peril ;  and 
when  the  Duke,  breaking  his  ban,  entered 
Paris,  and,  gallantly  attired,  walked  b^  the 
side  of  the  sedan  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  on 
their  way  to  the  Louvre  to  remonstrate  with 
the  unorthodox  King,  the  ehurch-^lls  gave 
their  joyous  greeting,  and  the  exc^d  popu¬ 
lace  bung  upon  the  steps  of  the  Duke, 
showering  upon  him  blessings  and  blasphe¬ 
mous  appellations.  “Hosanna  to  our  new 
Son  of  David  !”  shouted  those  who  affected 
to  be  most  pious ;  and  aged  women,  kissing 
his  garment  as  he  passed,  rose  from  their 
knees  exclaiming,  “Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation !"  The  less  blas¬ 
phemous,  or  the  more  sincere,  sufficiently  ex- 
ressed  their  satisfaction  by  hailing  him,  as 
e  went  on  his  way  smiling,  **  King  of 
Paris !” 

The  sound  of  this  title  reached  the  ears  of 
Henri,  and,  coupling  it  with  the  unauthorized 
return  of  Guise  to  court,  he  passed  into  al¬ 
ternate  6ts  of  ungovernable  wrath  and  pro¬ 
found  melancholy.  He  was  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  latter,  when  there  fell  on  his  ear 
words  which  made  him  start  from  his  seat. 
The  words  were:  "Percutiam  pastorem,  et 
di$ptrgentur  ovet;”  and  when  the  monarch 
looked  round  for  the  speaker,  he  beheld  the 
Abb6  d’EUbene,  who  had  thus  calmly  quoted 
Scripture  in  order  to  recommend  murder! 
The  King,  if  startled,  was  not  displeased  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  smiled,  and  the  smile  was 
yet  around  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes,  when 
Guise  entered  the  presence,  and  mistook  the 
expression  on  the  royal  face  for  one  of  wel¬ 
come.  The  Duke,  emboldened  by  what  he 
saw,  hurried  through  a  long  list  of  griev¬ 
ances,  especially  dwelling  on  the  lenity,  not 
to  say  favor,  with  which  Henri  treated  here¬ 
tics  generally.  The  sovereign  made  a  few 
excuses,  which  Guise  heeded  not ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  hastened  to  decry  and  denounce 
the  Ix^y  of  minions  who  polluted  the 
palace.  “Love  me,  love  my  dog!”  said 
Henri  in  a  hoarse  voice.  “  Yes,”  said  Guise, 
as  he  peered  into  the  royal  and  unnaturally 
sparkling  eyes,  “  provided  he  doesn’t  bite.^’ 
The  two  men  stood  revealed  before  each 
other ;  and  from  that  hour  the  struggle  was 
deadly.  Henri  would  not  give  way  with  re¬ 
ference  to  his  Swiss  Guard ;  and  Guise, 
passing  through  Paris  with  his  sword  un¬ 
sheathed,  awoke  the  eager  spirit  of  revolt, 
and  looked  complacently  on,  while  the  bar¬ 
ricades  were  raised  to  impede  the  march  of 
the  “  execrable”  Calvinistic  Archers  of  the 


Guard.  The  “King  of  Paris”  earned  a  de¬ 
cisive  victory;  but,  before  it  was  achieved, 
the  King  of  France  hurried  in  an  agony  of 
cowardly  affright  from  his  capital.  He  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  the  city  as  be  depsrted, 
venting  curses  on  its  ingratitude ;  for,  said 
the  fugitive  monarch,  “  I  loved  you  better 
than  I  did  my  own  wife!”  The  assertion 
was  less  courteous  than  true. 

Guise  might  now  have  ascended  the  throne, 
had  he  not  been  too  circumspect.  He  deemed 
the  royal  cause  lost ;  but  he  was  satisded  for 
the  moment  with  ruling  in  the  capital  as 
“  Generalissimo.”  He  stopped  the  King’s 
couriers,  and  opened  his  letters  r  be  confis¬ 
cated  the  property  of  Huguenots,  and  sold 
the  same  for  his  own  benefit,  while  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  care  only  for  that  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Finally,  he  declared  that  the  dis¬ 
turbed  condition  of  affairs  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  States- General,  which  he  com¬ 
manded,  rather  than  prayed,  Henri  to 
summon  to  a  meeting  at  Blois.  The  King 
consented;  and  the  iSth  of  October,  1588, 
was  appointed  for  the  opening.  Guise  en¬ 
tered  the  old  town  with  his  entire  family, 
and  an  army  of  retainers,  cased  in  armor  and 
bristling  with  steel.  Henri  had  his  mother, 
Catherine,  at  his  side  ;  but  there  were  also  a 
few  faithful  and  unscrupulous  followers  with 
him  in  the  palace  at  Blois ;  and  as  be  looked 
on  any  of  those  who  might  happen  to  salute 
him  in  passing,  the  King  smiled  darkly,  and 
“  Pereutiam  pa$torem  ”  fell  in  murmured 
satisfaction  from  his  lips.  The  saturnine 
monarch  became  all  at  once  cheerful  in  his 
outward  bearing,  even  when  Guise  was  so 
ruling  the  States  as  to  make  their  proceed¬ 
ings  turn  to  the  detrimeat  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Guise  faction  became  anxious  for  the 
j  safety  of  their  leader,  whose  quarters  were 
in  the  palace;  but  when  the  King,  in  token 
of  reconciliation,  begged  the  Duke  to  parti¬ 
cipate  with  him  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  there  was  scarcely  a  man, 
capable  of  interpreting  the  manner  of  the 
times,  who  did  not  feel  assured  that  under 
such  a  solemn  pledge  of  security  there  lay 
concealed  the  very  basest  treachery.  Guise, 
over- confident,  scorned  alike  open  warnings 
and  dark  inuendoes.  He  was  so  strong, 
and  his  royal  antagonist  so  weak,  that  he 
despised  the  idea  of  violence  being  used 
against  him,— especially  as  the  keys  of  the 
palatial  castle  were  in  his  keeping,  as 
“  Grand  Master  ”  of  the  Court. 

The  23d  of  December  bad  arrived:  the 
King  intimated  that  he  should  proceed  early 
in  the  morning,  soon  after  daybreak,  (but 
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sabsequenlly  to  holding  a  Council,  to  which 
he  invited  the  Duke  and  Cardinal,)  to  the 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Clery,  some  two  miles 
distant :  and  the  keys  of  the  gates  were  de¬ 
manded,  in  order  to  let  Henri  have  issue  at 
his  pleasure,  but  in  reality  to  keep  the  Ouises 
within  isolated  from  their  friends  without. 
Larchant,  one  of  the  Archers  of  the  Guard, 
also  waited  on  the  Duke,  to  pray  him  to  in¬ 
tercede  for  himself  and  comrades  with  the 
King,  in  order  to  obtain  for  them  an  increase 
of  pay.  “  We  will  do  ourselves  the  honor,” 
said  Larchant,  ‘‘  to  prefer  our  petition  to  your 
Highness  in  the  morning  in  a  body.”  This 
was  a  contrivance  to  prevent  Guise  from 
being  surprised  at  seeing  so  many  armed  men  | 
together  in  the  King’s  antechamber,  before 
the  Council  was  sitting.  Henri  passed  a 
sleepless  night :  his  namesake  of  Guise,  who 
had  just  sent  his  Duchess  homeward,  her  ap¬ 
proaching  confinement  being  expected,  spent 
the  whole  of  the  same  night  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Countess  de  Noirmontier.  He 
was  seen  coming  from  them  before  dawn, 
gayly  dressed,  and  proceeding  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Virgin  to  perform  his  morning  devo¬ 
tions  !  Long  before  this  the  King  was  afoot, 
visiting  the  select  Archers  who  had  accepted 
the  bl(X>dy  mission  of  ridding  their  perplexed 
monarch  of  his  importunate  adversary.  He 
posted  them,  altered  the  arrangements,  re¬ 
posted  them,  addressed  them  again  and  again 
on  the  legality  of  their  office,  and  had  some 
trouble  to  suppress  an  enthusiasm  which 
threatened  to  wake  the  Queen- mother,  who 
slept  below,  and  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
the  Guisards  in  the  vicinity.  Staircase  and 
hall,  closet  and  arras,  no  “coigne  of  van¬ 
tage  ”  but  had  its  assassin  j-eady  to  act,  should 
his  fellows  have  failed. 

Precisely  at  seven  o’clock.  Guise,  attired 
in  a  light  suit  of  gray  satin,  and  followed  by 
Pericart,  his  secretary,  entered  the  council- 
chamber,  where  he  found  several  members 
assembled, — among  others,  his  younger  bro-  1 
ther,  the  “  bottle  ”  Cardinal  de  Guise.  An 
hour  passed  without  the  appearance  of,  or 
any  message  from,  the  King,  who  was  in  an 
inner  apartment,  now  half  frightened  at  the 
pale  faces  of  his  own  confidants,  and  anon 
endeavoring  to  excite  bis  own  resolution  by 
attempts  to  encourage  theirs.  It  was  a  long 
and  weary  hour  for  ail  parties.  As  it  slowly 
passed  away,  Guise,  he  knew  not  wherefore, 
grew  anxious :  he  complained  of  the  cold, 
and  heaped  billets  of  wood  upon  the  fire  ;  he 
spoke  of  feeling  sick,  faint,  and  unnerved,  and 
from  bis  silver  sweetmeat-case  he  took  a  few 
bon-bons,  by  way  of  breakfast.  He  subse¬ 


quently  asked  for  some  Damascus  raisins,  and 
conserve  of  roses ;  but  these,  when  supplied 
to  him,  did  not  relieve  him  of  unaccountable 
nervousness,  which  was  suddenly  increased, 
when  the  eye  next  to  the  scar,  from  which  be 
derived  his  appellation  of  Balafri,  began  to 
be  suffused  with  tears.  He  indignantly  wiped 
away  the  clli  welcome  suffusion,  and  had  quite 
recovered,  as  Rivol,  Secretary  of  State,  en¬ 
tered,  and  requested  him  to  attend  on  the 
King,  who  awaited  him  in  his  own  chamber. 
Guise  gayly  flung  bis  bonbonnikre  across  the 
council-table,  and  laughingly  bade  the  grave 
councillors  scramble  for  the  scattered  sweets. 
He  started  up,  overturned  his  chair  in  so 
doing,  drew  his  thin  mantle  around  him,  and 
with  cap  and  gloves  in  band  waved  a  fare¬ 
well  to  the  statesmen  present.  He  passed 
through  two  rooms,  and,  closely  followed  by 
various  of  the  Archers,  reached  the  tapes¬ 
tried  entrance  to  the  King’s  cabinet.  No  one 
offered  to  raise  the  arras  for  him.  Guise 
lifted  his  own  right  arm  to  help  himself,  at 
the  same  time  looking  half  round  at  the 
Archers  who  were  near  him.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  dagger  was  buried  in  his  breast  up  to 
the  very  hilt.  The  blow  was  delivered  by 
Montsery,  from  behind.  The  Duke  let  fall 
bis  hand  to  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  when 
one  assassin  clung  to  his  legs,  a  second,  also 
from  behind,  stabbed  him  in  the  neck,  while 
a  third  passed  his  weapon  through  his  ribs. 
Guise’s  first  cry  was,  “Ho,  friends!”  bis 
second,  as  Sarine  ran  him  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  was,  ”  Mercy,  Jesus  !”  He 
struggled  faintly  across  the  chamber,  bleeding 
from  a  dozen  wounds,  in  every  one  of  which 
sat  death.  The  murderers  hacked  at  him,  as 
he  staggered,  and  wildly,  yet  feebly  fought. 
All  paused  for  a  moment  when  he  had  reached 
the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  where  he  again 
attempted  to  raise  his  sword,  but  in  the  act 
rolled  over,  stone  dead,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
of  Henri  III. 

I  At  that  moment  the  tapestry  was  raised, 
and  the  King,  whispeiing,  “  Is  it  done  ?”  ap¬ 
proached  the  body,  and  moodily  remarked, 
as  he  gazed  upon  it,  “  He  looks  larger  than 
he  did  when  living !”  Upon  the  person  of 
the  Duke  was  found  a  memorandum  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  in  these  words  :  “  To  maintain  a  war 
in  France  I  should  require  700,000  livres  per 
month.”  This  memorandum  served  in  the 
King’s  mind  as  a  justification  of  the  murder 
just  committed  by  his  orders.  The  body  was 
then  unceremoniously  rolled  up  in  the  Turkey 
carpet  on  which  it  had  fallen,  with  orders  to 
have  it  covered  with  quicklime,  and  flung  into 
the  Loire.  Some  maimed  rites  were  previ- 
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onsly  performed  over  it  by  Dourgin,  the  royal  priest  rendered  futile  all  precautions.  The 
chaplain,  who  could  not  mutter  the  “/)<  Pro-  somewhat  gay  Duchess  was  on  unusually 
fundit  ”  without  a  running  and  terrified  com-  intimate  terms  with  a  young  monk,  named 
mentary  of  “  Christ !  the  woeful  sight !”  The  Jacques  Clement.  This  good  brother  was  a 
poor  “  bottle  ”  Cardinal  and  the  Archbishop  fanatic  zealot  for  his  Church,  and  a  rather 
of  Lyons  were  murdered  on  the  following  too  ardent  admirer  of  the  Duchess,  who 
day  ;  but  the  lesser  victims  were  forgotten  in  turned  both  sentiments  to  her  own  especial 
the  fate  which  had  fallen  upon  the  more  illus-  purposes.  She  whispered  in  bis  ear  a  pro- 
trious,  yet  certainly  more  guilty  personage.  mise,  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  which,  he 
The  widow  of  Guise,  soon  after  the  dread  received  with  feverish  haste  the  knife  which 
event,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  subsequently  the  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  handsomest 
Chevalier  Louis  de  Guise.  “The  boy,”  said  woman  in  France.  It  is  said  that  the  knife 
the  bereaved  lady,  “  came  into  the  world  with  is  still  preserved  as  a  precious  treasure  at 
his  hands  clasp^,  as  though  praying  for  ven-  Rome.  However  this  may  be,  on  the  1st  of 
geance  upon  the  assassins  of  his  father.”  August,  1589,  the  young  brother,  with  the 
Every  male  member  of  the  family  whom  the  weapon  hid  in  the  folds  of  his  monkish  ga- 
King  could  reach,  was  now  subjected  to  du-  bardine,  and  with  a  letter  in  his  band,  sought 
resse ;  and  the  young  heir  of  Balafri,  Charles,  and  obtained  ready  access  to  the  King.  He 
now  fourth  Duke  of  Guise,  was  placed  in  went  straightforward  to  his  butcher’s  work, 
close  restriction  in  the  Castle  of  Tours ;  and  had  scarcely  passed  beneath  the  royal 
where,  sleeping  or  waking,  four  living  eyes  tent  before  he  had  buried  the  steel  deep  in 
unceasingly  watched  him, — “  voitrt  mime  al~  the  monarch’s  bosom.  He  turned  to  fly  with 
lant  a  la  garde-robe," — but  which  eyes  he  hot  haste  to  the  lady  from  whom  he  bad  re¬ 
managed  to  elude,  nevertheless.  ceivcd  his  commission ;  but  a  dozen  swords 

In  the  mean  time,  Rome  excommunicated  and  pikes  had  thrust  life  out  of  him,  ere  he 
the  slayer  of  her  champion.  Paris  put  on  had  made  three  steps  in  the  direction  of  his 
mourning;  and  officials  were  placed  in  the  promised  recompense.  She  who  had  engaged 
streets,  to  strip  and  scourge  even  ladies  who  herself  to  pay  for  the  crime,  cared  for  neither 
ventured  to  appear  without  some  sign  of  sor-  victim.  She  screamed,  indeed,  but  it  was 
row.  Waxen  effigies  of  the  King  were  with  an  hysteric  joy  that  threatened  to  slay 
brought  into  the  churches,  and  frantically  her,  and  which  was  only  alloyed  by  the 
stab^d  by  the  priests  at  the  altar,  who  then  thought  that  the  last  king  of  the  Valois  race 
solemnly  paraded  the  streets,  chanting,  as  did  not  know  that  he  died  by  a  dagger  di- 
they  went,  “  May  God  extinguish  the  Va-  rectcd  by  a  sister  of  Guise.  In  testimony  of 
lois !”  The  whole  city  broke  into  insurrec-  her  d^ultation,  she  distributed  green  scarfs 
tioB  ;  and  the  brother  of  Guise,  the  Duke  de  (the  color  of  Lorraine)  to  the  people  of  Pa- 
Mayenne,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ris,  and  brought  up  from  the  provinces  the 
League,  whose  object  was  the  deposition  of  mother  of  Clement,  to  whom  was  accorded 
the  King,  and  the  transferring  of  the  crown  the  distinction  of  a  triumphal  entry.  Priests 
to  a  child  of  Lorraine.  In  the  contest  which  and  people  worshipped  the  mother  of  the 
ensued,  Valois  .and  Navarre  united  against  the  assassin,  as  she  passed  wonderingly  on  her 
“  Guisards,”  and  carried  victory  with  them  way ;  and  they  blasphemously  saluted  her 
wherever  they  raised  their  banners.  The  ex-  with  the  chanted  words,  “  Blessed  is  the 
ultation  of  Henri  III.  was  only  mitigated  by  womb  that  bore  him,  and  the  paps  that  gave 
the  repeated  papal  summonses  received  by  him  suck !”  She  was  led  to  the  seat  of  honors 
him  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  there  answer  for  at  the  table  of  Guise ;  and  Rome  sheltered 
his  crime.  Henri  of  Navarre  bade  him  rather  the  infamy  of  the  assassin,  and  revealed  its 
think  of  gaining  Paris  than  of  mollifying  the  own,  by  pronouncing  his  work  to  be  a  god- 
Pope ;  and  he  veas  so  occupied,  when  the  like  act.  By  authority  of  the  Vatican,  me- 
double  vengeance  of  the  Church  and  of  the  dais  were  struck  in  memory  and  honor  of  the 
House  of  Guise  overtook  him  in  the  very  deed ;  but  the  Huguenots,  who  read  thereon 
moment  of  victory.  the  murderer’s  profession  and  name,  "Frire 

The  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  sister  of  the  Jacquee  Clement,"  ingeniously  discovered 
slaughtered  Duke,  had  made  no  secret  of  her  therein  the  anagrammatic  interpretation, 
intention  to  have  public  revenge  for  the  deed  '‘Ceet  tenfer  qui  m'a  ait!"  “It  is  hell  that 
privately  committed,  whereby  she  had  lost  a  created  me  !” 

brother.  There  was  precaution  enough  taken  The  last  Valois,  with  his  last  breath,  had 
that  she  should  not  approach  the  royal  army,  named  the  Protestant  Henri  of  Navarre  as 
or  the  King’s  quarters ;  but  a  woman  and  a  his  legal  successor  to  the  throne.  But  be- 
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tween  Henri  and  his  inheritance  there  stood 
Rome  and  the  Guise  faction.  Then  ensued 
the  succession-wars  of  the  League,  during 
which  the  heavy  Mayenne  suffered  successive 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  Henri  of  the  snowy 
plume.  While  the  contest  was  raging,  the 

f)eople  of  the  capital  trusted  to  the  pulpits 
or  their  intelligence  from  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  from  those  pulpits  was  daily  uttered 
more  mendacity  in  an  hour  than  finds  ex- 

gression  in  all  the  horse- fairs  of  the  United 
Angdom  in  a  year.  When  famine  decimated 
those  within  the  walls,  and  the  people  were 
reduced  to  live  upon  a  paste  made  from  hu¬ 
man  bones,  and  called  “  Madame  de  Mont- 
ensier’s  cake,”  they  then  knew  that  they 
ad  been  deceived  alike  by  Church  and 
Guise,  and  that  the  avenger  was  at  their 
gates. 

Henri  and  his  triumphant  forces  had  not 
arrived  there  without  trouble.  In  1521, 
Charles  of  Guise,  the  young  Duke,  had  es¬ 
caped  most  gallantly,  in  open  day,  from  the 
Castle  of  Tours,  by  sliding  from  the  ramparts 
down  a  rope,  which  blistered  bis  hands  and 
tore  his  hose.  He  was  speedily  accoutred  and 
in  the  field,  with  Spain  in  the  rear  to  help  him, 
now  dashing  at  Henri’s  person,  now  leaping 
from  his  own  camp-bed  to  escape  him,  and 
anon  resting  while  he  left  to  his  uncle  of 
Mayenne  the  pursuit  of  that  object  of  his 
house,  the  crown,  which  was  more  swiftly 
receding  than  ever.  For  the  alert  Bourbon 
the  hard-drinking  and  obese  Mayenne  was  no 
match.  The  latter  thought  once  to  ca^h  the 
former  in  his  lady’s  bower  ;  but  the  royal 
lover  was  gayly  galloping  back  to  his  quar¬ 
ters  before  his  somnolent  adversary  had 
heard  the  tardy  peal  of  his  own  trumpeter. 
“  Mayenne,”  said  the  Pope,  “  sits  longer  at 
table  than  Henri  lies  in  bed  !”  The  assertion 
is  truthfully  characteristic  of  the  two  men ; 
and  there  was  little  marvellous  in  the  result 
which  finally  brought  the  army  of  him  of 
Navarre  beneath  the  walls  of  famished  Paris. 

The  gates  thereof  were  opened  to  him  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1591.  One  old  cardinal, 
Pdlevi,  died  of  disgust  and  indignation  at 
hearing  of  the  fact;  and  the  Duchess  of 
Montpensier,  after  tearing  her  hair  and 
threatening  to  swoon,  prudently  made  with 
Henri  IV.  not  only  her  own  peace,  but  that 
of  her  house,  the  chief  men  of  whom  were 
admitted  into  places  of  great  trust,  to  the 
injury  of  more  deserving  individuals.  The 
young  Duke  of  Guise  affected  a  superabun¬ 
dant  loyalty ;  in  return  for  which  the  King 
nut  only  gave  him  the  government  of  several 
chief  towns,  but,  out  of  compliment  to  him. 


forbade  therein  the  public  exercise  of  Pro¬ 
testant  worship.  Such  conduct  was  natural 
in  a  king  who,  to  secure  his  throne,  aban¬ 
doned  his  fmth  ;  who  lightly  said  that  he  had 
no  cannon  so  powerful  as  the  canon  of  the 
mass ;  and  who  was  destitute  of  most  virtues, 
save  courage  and  good-nature.  The  latter 
was  abused  by  those  on  whom  it  was  wasted  ; 
and  the  various  assaults  upon  his  life  were 
suspected  to  have  been  directed  by  those 
very  Guises  on  whom  he  had  showered 
places,  pensions,  and  pardons,  which  they 
were  constantly  needing,  and  continually  de¬ 
riding. 

The  young  Duke  of  Guise  enjoyed,  among 
other  appointments,  that  of  Governor  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.  He  was  light-hearted,  selfish,  vain, 
and  cruel.  He  hanged  his  own  old  partisans 
in  the  city,  as  enemies  of  the  King ;  and  he 
has  made  his  name  for  ever  infamous  by  bis 
seduction  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  orphan- 
girl,  Marcelle  de  Castellane,  whom  he  basely 
abandoned,  and  left  to  die  of  hunger.  He 
sent  her  a  few  bruad  pieces  by  the  hands 
of  a  lackey ;  but  the  tardy  charity  was 
spurned,  and  the  poor  victim  died.  He  had 
little  time  to  think  of  her  at  the  brilliant  court 
of  the  first  Bourbon,  where  he  and  those  of 
his  house  struggled  to  maintain  a  reputation 
which  had  now  little  to  support  it  but  the 
memories  of  the  past ;  and  many  of  those 
were  hardly  worth  appealing  to.  He  was  a 
mere  fine  gentleman,  bold  withal,  and  there¬ 
with  intriguing ;  ever  hoping  that  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  his  race  might  once  more  bring  it 
i  near  a  throne,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  malting 
himself  remarkable  for  his  vanity,  bis  airs  of 
greatness,  and  his  affectation.  Brave  as  he 
was,  he  left  his  brothers,  the  Cardinal  and 
Chevalier,  to  draw  their  swords,  and  settle 
the  quarrels  which  were  constantly  raging  on 
disputed  questions,  touching  the  assumed 
majesty  of  the  House  of  Guise.  The  streets 
of  Paris  formed  the  stage  on  which  these 
bloody  tragedies  were  played  ;  but  they,  and 
all  other  pretensions,  were  suppressed  by  that 
irresistible  putter-down  of  such  nuisances, 
the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  Under  him,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  nobility  of 
France  ceased  to  be  kings,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  subjects.  He  used  the  sword  of 
Guise  as  long  as  it  was  needed ;  but  when 
the  owner  thereof  became  troublesome, 
Richelieu  not  only  summarily  banished  him, 
but  wounded  the  pride  of  his  family  by  placing 
royal  garrisons  m  the  Sovereign  Duchy  of 
Lorraine.  When  Cardinal  Fleury  subse¬ 
quently  annexed  Lorraine  itself  to  the  French 
territory,  the  Guises  thought  the  world  was 
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at  an  end.  The  universe,  however,  survived 
the  shock. 

Duke  Charles  died  in  his  banishment  at 
Cune,  near  Sienne,  in  the  jear  1640.  Of  his 
ten  children  by  the  Duchess  de  Joyeuse,  he 
left  five  surviving.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Henri,  the  eldest,  who  was  a  bishop  and 
cardinal.  Indeed,  be  had  been  raised  to  the 
episcopate  while  in  the  arms  of  his  wet- 
nurse  ;  and  he  was  yet  in  frocks  when  bis  lit¬ 
tle  brow  was  covered  with  the  scarlet  honors 
of  a  cardinal.  He  remained  well  content 
therewith,  as  long  as  he  was  a  younger  son — 
indeed,  until  the  coronet  of  bis  gay  sire  fell 
into  his  lap.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  succeeded 
to  the  ducal  title  and  estates,  than  he  flung 
away  all  he  possessed  of  the  religiou.s  profes¬ 
sion — its  dress  and  titles — and  walked  abroad, 
spurs  on  his  heels,  a  plume  in  his  cap,  and  a 
long  sword  and  a  bad  heart  between. 

The  whole  life  of  this  ducal  scoundrel 
was  a  romance,  no  portion  of  which  re¬ 
flects  any  credit  upon  the  hero.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  manhood  when 
he  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with 
the  beautiful  Anne  of  Gonzaga.  He  signed 
the  compact,  not  in  ink,  but  with  his  own 
blood,  calling  Heaven  to  witness,  the  while, 
that  be  would  never  address  a  vow  to  any 
other  lady.  The  breath  of  perjury  had 
scarcely  passed  his  lips,  however,  when  he 
married  the  Countess  of  Bossu,  and  imme¬ 
diately  neglected  her  to  sun  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Pons,  an  imperious 
mistress,  who  squandered  the  property  he 
*  lavished  on  her,  and  boxed  the  ex-Cardinal’s 
ears  when  he  attempted,  with  degrading  hu¬ 
mility,  to  remonstrate  with  her  for  bringing 
down  ruin  upon  his  estate.  A  man  so  faith¬ 
less  in  affection  to  his  wife  was  not  likely  to 
be  loyal  to  bis  king.  He  tampered  with  re¬ 
bellion,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  was  par¬ 
doned.  But  a  stale  of  decent  tranquillity 
agreed  ill  with  his  constitution ;  and  to  keep 
that  and  his  nerves  from  rusting,  he  one  day 
drew  his  sword  in  the  street  upon  the  mo  of 
Coligny,  whose  presence  seemed  a  reproach 
to  him,  and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  He  wiped 
his  bloody  rapier  on  his  mantle,  and  betook 
himself  for  a  season  to  Rome,  where  he  in¬ 
trigued  skilfully,  but  fruitlessly,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  tiara  for  the  brother  of  Mazarin. 
Apathy  would  now  have  descended  upon 
him,  but  for  a  voice  which  reached  him  from 
Naples,  and  which  made  bis  swelling  heart 
beat  with  a  violence  that  almost  threatened 
to  kill. 

Masaniello  had  just  concluded  his  brief 


and  mad  career  at  Naples.  The  Neapolitans, 
in  losing  their  late  leader,  bad,  however, 
coneeiveid  no  return  of  affection  for  their  old 
oppressors,  the  Spaniards.  They  were  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  a  king,  when  Guise  presented 
himself.  It  was  in  the  year  1647.  He  left 
France  in  a  slight  felucca,  accompanied  by 
some  score  or  so  of  brave  adventurers,  all 
wearing  the  colors  of  Lorraine  intertwined 
with  those  (buff)  of  the  mistress  of  the 
Duke.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
cousin  in  the  Church  to  give  his  blessing  to 
the  expedition  ;  and,  under  such  benison,  a 
son  of  Guise  once  more  went  forth  in  search 
of  the  thorny  but  gilded  circlet  of  sovereign¬ 
ty.  The  skiff  sped  unharmed  through  the 
howling  storms  and  thundering  Spanish 
fleets ;  and  when  the  Duke  stepped  ashore  at 
Naples,  and  mounted  a  charger,  the  shouting 
populace  who  preceded  him  burnt  incense 
before  the  new-comer,  as  though  he  had  been 
a  god ! 

It  is  true  that  in  him  they  found  a  cham¬ 
pion  worthy,  so  far  as  military  ability  was 
concerned,  of  the  cause  which  he  had  under¬ 
taken.  He  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in 
the  field  against  opposing  Spaniards  ;  but  of 
the  city  itself  he  made  a  second  Cythera, 
where  license  reigned,  and  modest  beauty 
could  not  find  an  altar  or  a  home.  He  was 
the  little  Sardanapalus  of  an  hour,  save  that 
at  the  last  moment,  when  his  foes  mustered 
more  strongly  than  ever,  his  arm  was  bared 
for  the  fight,  and  not  braceleted  for  a  final 
banquet.  He  and  his  friends  bore  themselves 
as  if  they  wore  charmed  lives ;  but  even 
courage  is  not  a  match  for  numbers,  and  the 
short  career  of  this  copper  King  of  Naples 
was  followed  by  a  four  years’  captivity  in 
Spain.  He  purchased  his  liberty  at  last  by 
a  lie,  the  common  coin  of  every  Guise.  He 
undertook  to  reveal  to  the  Cabinet  at  Madrid 
the  political  designs  of  the  Government  at 
Paris ;  and  he  bound  himself  by  an  oath, 
moreover,  never  to  renew  his  attempt  upon 
Naples.  He  broke  his  compact,  and,  in  each 
case,  without  profit  to  himself.  At  length, 
fortune  seeming  to  disregard  the  greatness 
of  his  once  highly-favored  bouse,  this  rest¬ 
less  reprobate  gradually  sank  into  a  mere 
court  beau,  passing  bis  time  in  powdering 
his  peruke,  defaming  reputations,  and  paying 

[>rofane  praise  to  the  patched  and  painted 
adies  of  the  palace.  He  died  before  old  age, 
like  most  of  the  princes  of  his  house  ;  and  in 
bis  fiftieth  year  this  childless  man  left  bis 
dignity  and  an  evil  name  to  his  nephew, 
Louis  Joseph. 

The  sixth  Duke  bore  bis  greatness  meekly 
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and  briefly.  He  was  a  kind  hearted  gentle-  ' 
man,  whose  career  of  nnobiruuTe  usefulnesa 
was  cut  short  by  small- pox,  in  1671.  When 
he  died,  there  lay  in  the  next  chamber  an 
infant  in  bis  cradle.  This  was  bis  little  son 
Joseph,  not  yet  twelve  months  old,  and  all 
unconscious  of  his  loss  in  a  father,  or  of  his 
gain  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  coronet.  On 
bis  young  brow  that  symbol  of  bis  earthly 
rank  rested  duiing  only  four  years.  The  little 
noble  then  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  which 
had  carried  oflf  his  sire,  and  made  of  himself 
a  duke — the  last,  the  youngest,  the  most  in¬ 
nocent,  and  the  happiest  of  his  race. 

About  a  century  and  three  quarters  pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  the  first  Duke  of  Quise  had  rid¬ 
den,  a  merry  boy,  on  his  mule,  into  France. 
When  that  same  merry  boy  had  arrived  at 
opening  manhood,  be  had  hoped  to  recover 
for  his  house  the  great  inheritance  of  Char¬ 
lemagne.  How  be  and  his  descendants, 
dukes  and  cardinals,  addressed  themselves  to 
make  realisation  of  this  fond  hope,  may  be 
found  in  full  and  eloquent — and  geneially 
impartial — detail  in  the  pages  of  the  Marquis 
de  Bouille.  Priest  and  swordsman,  brother 
and  brother,  stood  side  by  side,  one  men¬ 
acing  in  armor,  the  other  dreadful  in  bis 
panoply  of  the  Church.  By  unscrupulous  em¬ 
ployment  of  this  and  other  means,  they,  at 
one  moment,  had  well-nigh  reached  the  giddy 
height  to  which  their  ancestor  of  Lorraine 
had  bidden  them  ascend.  Their  descent  was 
more  rapid  than  their  rise,  especially  from 
the  period  of  the  administration  of  Richelieu, 
whose  amusement  it  was,  to  tread  out  the 
brilliancy  of  such  dangerous  aspirants  to 
power  as  Quise.  The  old  man  of  Narbonne 
would  singly  have  been  loo  much  for  all  the 
Lorraines  at  once.  The  “  Cardinal- Duke” 
was  an  adversary  against  whom  all  the  car¬ 
dinals  and  dukes  of  the  family  of  Lorraine 
would  have  struggled  in  vain.  Of  the  seven 
ducal  chieftains  of  that  house,  in  its  branch  of 
Guise,  there  is  only  one  who  can  be  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  harm¬ 
lessness  ;  and  perhaps  that  was  because  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  the  power 
to  be  offensive.  The  boy  on  the  mule  in 
1506,  and  the  child  in  the  cradle  in  1676, 
are  two  pleasant  extremes  of  a  line  where  all 
between  is,  indeed,  fearfully  attractive,  but 
of  that  quality  which  might  make  not  only 
men  but  angels  weep.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  dukes,  as  long  as  temptation  and 
opportunity  presented  themselves.  We  must 
not  finally  dismiss  the  subject  without  saying 
a  word  cr  two  touching  their  Highnesses’ 
eminent  brothers,  the  cardinals.  We  can 
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only  give  outlines :  we  must  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  M.  de  Bouillfi  for  the  filling  up,  the 
shading,  and  the  accessories. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Dukes  of 
Guise  played  for  a  high  stake — and  lost  it ! 
More  than  once,  however,  they  were  on  the 
very  point  of  grasping  the  attractive  but  de¬ 
lusive  prize.  If  they  were  so  near  triumph, 
it  was  chiefly  through  the  c<5peration  of 
their  respective  brothers,  the  proud  and  able 
cardinals.  The  dukes  were  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  brute  force ;  the  cardinals,  of  that 
which  is  far  stronger,  power  of  intellect. 
The  former  often  spoiled  their  cause  by  being 
too  demonstrative.  The  latter  never  even 
trusted  to  words,  when  silence  served  their 
purpose  equally  well.  When  they  did  speak, 
it  was  with  effective  brevity.  We  read  uf  a 
Lacedaemonian  who  was  fined  for  employing 
three  words  to  express  what  might  have  been 
as  efiSciently  stated  in  two.  No  churchman 
of  the  house  of  Guise  ever  committed  the 
fault  of  the  Lacedaemonian. 

Cardinal  John  of  Lorraine  was  brother  of 
the  fiist  Duke,  Claude.  When  the  latter  was 
a  boy,  and  riding  his  mule  into  the  French 
territory,  the  still  more  youthful  John  was 
Bishop- coadjutor  of  Metz,  a  poet  to  which  he 
was  appointed  before  he  had  completed  his 
third  year !  He  was  a  cardinal  while  yet  in 
his  teens ;  and  in  his  own  person  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  twelve  bishoprics  and  archbishop¬ 
rics.  Of  these,  however,  he  modestly  retained 
but  three  —  namely,  Toul,  Narbonne,  and 
Alby — as  they  alone  happened  to  return  re¬ 
venues  worth  acceptance.  Not  that  he  was 
selfish,  seeing  that  he  subsequently  applied 
for  and  received  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims, 
which  he  kindly  held  for  his  nephew  Charles, 
who  was  titular  thereof  at  the  experienced 
age  uf  ten  1  His  revenues  were  enormous, 
and  he  was  ever  in  debt.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  skilful  negotiators  of  his  time;  but 
whether  deputed  to  Emperor  or  Pope,  he 
was  seldom  able  to  commence  his  journey 
until  he  had  put  in  pledge  three  or  four 
towns,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  defray  the 
expenses.  His  zeal  fur  what  he  understood 
as  religion  was  manifested  during  the  short 
but  bloody  campaign  against  the  Protestants 
of  Alsatia,  when  he  accompanied  his  brother, 
who  there  acquired  the  permanent  title  of 
“  the  Butcher.’’  At  the  side  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,  on  the  field  of  battle,  stood  the  aposto¬ 
lic  commissary  and  a  staff  of  priestly  aides- 
de-camp.  While  some  of  these  encouraged 
the  orthodox  troops  to  charge  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  the  principal  personages  kept  their 
hands  raised  to  heaven  ;  and  when  the  pen- 
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non*  of  the  arinv  of  Reformen  had  all  gone 
down  before  the  double  croas  of  Lorraine,  the 
Cardinal  and  hia  ecclesiastical  staff  rode  to 
the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  sang  '*  TV 
D$uth  laudamuM."  The  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  that  of  the  Aztec  priesthood, 
smelling  strongly  of  blood  while  they  chant¬ 
ed  thanksgiving  to  the  Giver  of  Victories. 

What  a  contrast  presents  itself  when  we 
follow  the  Cardinal  to  his  residence,  (still  so 
attractive  to  sojourners  in  Paris,)  the  Hotel 
de  Cluny !  Of  this  monastery  he  made  a 
mansion  that  a  Sybarite  might  have  dwelt  in 
without  complaining.  It  was  embellished, 
decorated,  and  furnished  with  a  gorgrousneae 
that  had  its  source  at  once  in  his  blind  pro¬ 
digality,  hia  taste  for  the  arts,  and  his  fami¬ 
liar  patronage  of  artists.  The  only  thing 
not  to  be  found  in  this  celebrated  mansion 
was  the  eiample  of  a  good  life.  But  how 
eotdd  this  example  be  found  in  a  prelate  who 
assumed  and  executed  the  office  of  instruct¬ 
ing  the  Maids  of  Honor  in  their  respective 
delicate  duties  ?  De  Thou  says,  it  was  an 
occupation  for  which  he  was  pret‘minently 
fitted  ;  and  Brantome  pauses,  in  Vis  gay  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  to 
remark  with  indignation,  that  if  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  noble  houses  arrived  at  court  endow¬ 
ed  with  purity  and  every  maiden  virtue.  Car¬ 
dinal  John  was  the  means  of  despoiling  them 
of  their  dowrv.  And  yet  he  was  not  deficient 
in  tastes  and  pursuits  of  a  refined  nature. 
He  was  learned  himself,  and  he  loved  learn¬ 
ing  in  others.  His  purse,  when  there  was 
any  thing  in  it,  was  at  the  service  of  poor 
scholars  and  of  sages  with  great  purposes  in 
view.  He  who  deemed  the  slaughter  of 
Protestant  peasants  a  thing  to  thank  God  for, 
had  something  like  a  heart  for  clever  sneerers 
at  Papistry,  and  for  Protestants  of  talent. 
Thus  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  amphibi¬ 
ous  Erasmus,  extended  his  protection  to  the 
evangelical  Clement  Marot,  laughed  and 
drank  with  Rabelais,  the  caustic  Cur6  of 
Meudon.  When  we  add  that  he  was  the 
boon- com  panion  of  Francis  I.,  it  is  only  to 
say,  in  other  words,  that,  at  such  time,  he 
had  for  an  associate  a  man  far  less  worthy  of 
his  intimacy  than  either  the  equivocating 
Erasmus,  gentle  Marot,  or  roystering  Rabe¬ 
lais,  who  pmnted  the  manners  of  the  Court 
and  Church  of  his  day  in  his  compound  cha¬ 
racters  of  Gargantua  and  Panurge. 

We  have  said  that  he  was  a  liberal  giver, 
but  he  gave  with  an  ostentation  for  which  he 
could  find  no  warrant  in  the  gospel.  At  one 
period  of  his  life,  it  was  his  custom  to  walk 
abroad  with  a  game-bag  slung  from  his  neck, 


and  tolerably  well  furnished  with  silver 
crowns.  Whenever  he  encountered  a  peti¬ 
tioner — and  these  did  not  lack — he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  bag,  and  bestowed,  without 
counting,  a  rich  alms,  asking  for  (what  he 
needed  quite  as  much)  prayers  in  return.  He 
was  popularly  known  as  **  the  Game-bag 
Cardinal and  it  is  said  that,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  giving  largess  to  a  blind  beggar  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  the  recipient  was  so  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  amount  of  the  gift  that,  extend¬ 
ing  his  hand  towards  the  giver,  he  exclaimed 
aloud  :  “  Of  a  surety,  if  thou  art  not  Christ, 
thou  art  John  of  Lorraine  !’’  Another  trait 
of  his  mixed  character  we  may  here  mention, 
before  we  pass  to  a  greater  cardinal  of  his 
restless  and  intriguing  race.  He  had  been 
commissioned  by  Francis  to  repair  to  the 
Pope,  on  a  negotiation  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire  as  connected  with  France,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  Pontiff  between  the  two 
parties,  llie  CardinaFs  way  lay  through 
Piedmont,  where  he  was,  for  a  time,  the 
guest  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Savoy. 
When  the  Duke  introduced  the  gallant  Car¬ 
dinal  to  his  consort,  (  Beatrix  of  Portugal,)  the 
latter,  a  lady  of  grave  and  dignified  manners, 
presented  to  the  priest  her  hand  to  kiss. 
John  of  Lorraine  repudiated  such  service,  and 
boldly  offered  to  salute  the  austere  young 
Duchess  on  the  lips.  The  lady  retreated, 
the  Cardinal  pursued.  A  struggle  ensued, 
which  was  maintained  with  rude  persUtance 
on  one  side,  with  haughty  and  offended  vigor 
on  the  other,  until,  her  Highness’s  head  be¬ 
ing  firmly  grasped  within  his  Eminence’s  arm, 
the  Cardinal  kissed  the  ruffled  Princess  two 
or  three  limes  upon  the  mouth,  and  then, 
with  an  exultant  laugh,  released  her.  There 
was  small  edification  in  this,  or  in  any  after¬ 
passages  of  his  life;  and  we  dismiss  him,  to 
contemplate  the  picture  of  one  who  was  great¬ 
er  than  he,  and  yet  not  better ;  more  re¬ 
nowned,  but  not  higher  reputed — Cardinal 
Charles. 

The  second  Cardinal  of  this  house,  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  was  brother  of  the  second  Duke; 
and  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
him.  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  his 
family,  and  the  most  powerful  man  of  his 
age.  His  ambition  was  to  administer  the 
finances  of  France;  and  he  did  so  during 
three  reigns,  with  an  annual  excess  of  expen¬ 
diture  over  income  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  and  a  half, — the  result  rather  of  his 
dishonesty  than  his  incapacity.  His  enemies 
were  numerous,  and  they  threatened  to  con¬ 
cert  measures  to  make  him  account  for  his 
malpractices.  He  silenced  his  foes  with  the 
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sound  of  the  toesin  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  ; 
and  when  the  slaughter  was  over,  be  merrilj 
asked  for  the  presence  of  the  accusers  who 
had  intended  to  make  him  refund  t  ^ 

He  was  the  most  accomplished  hypocrite 
of  an  age  that  ranked  hypocrisy  among  the 
virtues.  He  admitted  the  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  reformatory  movement  into  his  fami¬ 
liarity  ;  discussed  with  them  the  merits  of 
their  respective  Churches,  and  both  felt  and 
acknowledged  that  the  Reformation  was  a 
warrantable  and  necessary  movement.  And 
yet  motives  of  policy  made  of  him  the  most 
savage  enemy  that  Protestantism  ever  had  in 
France.  It  was  he  who  urged  on  the  feeble 
Henry  to  pass  by  the  canaille  of  heretics,  and 
to  strike  at  the  nobles.  "  Burn  half-a-dozen 
counsellors,”  said  he ;  there  are  heretics 
enough  in  Parliament !”  Henry  yielded  ;  but, 
previous  to  the  execution,  he  himself  was 
smitten  by  the  lance  of  Montgomery.  Sug¬ 
gestions  of  mercy  seemed  whispered  into  his 
soul  as  he  lay  dying,  and  be  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  condemned  Protestants  should  be 
pardoned.  “  Tush  !”  exclaimed  the  Cardinal, 
“  such  sentiment  is  prompted  by  a  foul  fiend. 
Let  them  perish  !”  And  they  perished  ! 

To  him  France  was  indebted  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Inquisition  into  that  kingdom. 
At  the  moment  that  the  people  were  at  the 
very  “  high  top-gallant  of  their  joy,”  at  the 
recovery  of  Calais  from  the  English,  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  at  his  own  request,  was  made  Grand 
Inquisitor.  The  nation  was  divided  between 
terror  and  hilarity.  The  latter  feeling  was 
excited  by  the  Chief  Inquisitor’s  two  col¬ 
leagues,  Cardinal  Bourbon,  who  longed  for 
nothing  so  much  as  a  dispensation  to  enable 
him  to  marry;  and  Cardinal  de  Chatillon, 
who  not  only  confessed  to  the  same  longing, 
but  would  not  wait  for  the  dispensation,  and 
profoundly  disgusted  the  Inquisitorial  College 
by  espousing  Madame  de  Hauteville,  and  pass- 
i  ng  over  to  the  Protestant  side. 

There  is  a  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
by  M.  Bungener.  It  is  admirably  translated 
by  David  Scott.  There  are  few  books  that 
so  well  deserve  to  be  studied  ;  still  fewer, 
capable  of  at  once  interesting  and  instructing, 
as  this  incomparable  work  does.  Unless, 
however,  our  memory  betray  us,  the  accom¬ 
plished  author  has  failed  to  remark  upon  the 
inexplicable  conduct  of  Cardinal  Charles, 
who  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  France 
at  the  Council  in  question.  The  doctors  there 
assembled  had  been  perplexed  enough  before 
his  arrival  among  them ;  but  he  made  confu¬ 
sion  worse  confounded,  when  be  arose  and  re¬ 
commended  the  abolition  of  all  superstitions 
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practices,  spoke  strongly  against  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  di¬ 
vine  worship  being  celebrated  in  a  living  and 
intelligible  language,  and  closed  a  long  list 
of  suggestive  and  unacceptable  measures,  by 
pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  liberty 
of  the  Gallican  Church.  That  he  betrayed 
all  the  causes  which  he  advocated  is  only  to 
say,  in  other  words,  that  he  acted  according 
to  his  own  selfish  and  calculating  character. 
He  saw  that  by  continuing  to  support  any  of 
them  be  would  peril,  not  only  the  position 
and  prospects  of  his  family,  but  also  his  own 
chances  of  attaining  to  the  suprMae  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Christendom.  The  Pops  used  and 
abused  him.  “I  am  scandalized,”  said  his 
Holiness,  •'  at  finding  you  still  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue  of  so  many  sees !”  “  My 
venerable  friend,”  rejoined  the  Cardinal,  with 
decent  familiarity,  “  I  would  resign  them  all 
for  a  certain  single  bishopric,  with  which  I 

could  well  be  content.”  “And  that  is - V* 

“  Marry !”  said  the  son  of  humility,  with  a 
significant  smile,  “  that  is  the  bishopric  of 
Rome !” 

He  was  as  haughty  as  he  was  aspiring. 
The  Guises  had  drawn  Anthony,  King  of 
Navarre,  to  desert  Protestantism  and  help 
Lorraine.  The  Cardinal  treated  the  father 
of  the  great  but  unprincipled  Henri  Quatre 
according  to  his  deserts  rather  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  rank.  One  frosty  morning,  not  only 
did  the  princely  priest  keep  the  mountain 
king  tarrying  at  his  garden-gate  for  an  audi¬ 
ence,  but  went  down,  after  an  hour’s  procras¬ 
tination,  luxuriously  enveloped  in  furs,  to 
listen  to  a  suit  which  his  poor  Majesty  ven¬ 
tured  to  prefer  meekly,  and  cap  in  hand.  He 
was  as  covetous  as  he  was  haughty,  but  he 
not  unfrequently  found  his  match.  His  niece, 
Mary  Stuart,  had  quarrelled  with  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  whose  especial  wrath  had  been 
excited  by  Mary’s  contemptuously  speaking 
of  her  as  “the  Florentine  tradeswoman.” 
The  Scottish  Queen  resolved,  after  this  quar¬ 
rel,  to  repair  at  once  to  the  north ;  and  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  at  her  side  when  she  was 
examining  her  jewels,  previous  to  their  being 
packed  up,  tenderly  remarked  that  the  sea 
was  dangerous,  the  jewels  costly,  and  that  his 
niece  could  not  do  better  than  leave  them  in 
his  keeping.  “  Good  Uncle,”  sud  the  viva¬ 
cious  Mary,  “  I  and  my  jewels  travel  toge¬ 
ther.  If  1  trust  ooe  to  the  sea,  I  may  the 
other ;  and  therewith  adieu !”  The  Cardinal 
bit  his  lips  and  blessed  the  lady  ! 

But  his  minor  failings  disappeared  in  the 
huge  sin  attaching  to  him  as  being  the  chief 
author  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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Ranke,  in  his  recent  History,  is  pozsled 
where  to  fix  the  charge  of  principal  in  that 
stupendous  crime.  There  is  no  diflSculty  in 
the  matter.  The  Guises  had  appealed  to 
the  chances  of  battle  to  overcome  their  chief 
adversaries  in  the  kingdom.  But  for  every 
Huguenot  father  slain  there  arose  as  many 
filial  avengers  as  he  had  sons.  The  Hugue¬ 
nots  fought  not  only  for  religion,  but  for  the 
throne  which  the  Lorrainers  hoped  to  over¬ 
throw,  while  they  professed  to  stand  by  it. 
The  quarrel  assumed  the  form  of  a  national 
Vendetta.  The  causes  of  quarrel  were  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  general.  A  Huguenot  had 
slain  the  second  Duke,  and  his  widow  was 
determined  to  be  avenged.  The  Cardinal 
was  wroth  with  the  King  for  maintaining 
Protestant  archers  in  the  body-guard.  The 
archers  took  an  unclean  vengeance,  and  de¬ 
filed  the  pulpit  in  the  Chapel  Royal  where¬ 
from  the  Cardinal  was  accustomed  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  doctrine  of  their  teachers.  His 
Bminence,  as  much  exasperated  at  the  lesser 
stings  as  at  the  more  aggravated  stabs  of  his 
adversaries,  formed  the  confederacy,  by 
which  it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  enemy 
at  a  blow.  To  the  general  causes  we  need 
not  allude.  The  plot  itself  was  formed  in 
Oliver  Clisson’s  house,  known  as  the  Hotel 
of  Mercy,”  in  Paris  ;  but  the  representatives 
of  Rome  and  Spain  united  with  those  of 
France,  and  met  upon  the  frontier,  and  then 
the  final  arrangements  were  made  which 
were  followed  by  such  terrible  consequences. 
The  character  of  the  conference  between 
Italian,  Gaul,  and  Spaniard,  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  seen  when  the  death-bell  of  the  Cha¬ 
pel  of  Bourbon  echoed  the  alarum  flung 
out  from  the  tower  of  St.  Germain  I’Au- 
xerrois.  The  Cardinal  was  absent  from  France, 
but  his  assassin  nephew  held  the  sword 
which  he  directed  ;  and  the  priest  fairly  took 
upon  himself  the  guilt  of  the  bloody  deed, 
when  he  conferred  the  hand  of  his  illegiti¬ 
mate  daughter,  Anne  d’Arne,  on  the  officer 
Besme,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  it  was  hit 
dagger  which  had  given  the  first  and  the 
death-blow  to  Coligny,  the  chief  of  the  im¬ 
molated  victims  of  that  dreadful  day.  That 
Rome  approved  what  the  Cardinal  and  the 
followers  of  his  house  had  executed,  is 
proved  by  the  sacrificial  thanksgivings  order¬ 
ed  by  the  Pope ;  and  by  the  prodamation 
posted  in  Rome,  to  the  effect  that  Charles 
lx.,  who  had  aided  in  the  slaughter  of  his 
Huguenot  subjects,  was  “  the  exterminating 
angel  ordained  of  God,” — the  “  Pater  Re- 
— the  “Josias”  of  his  age.  The 
private  letters  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  quoted 


by  M.  de  Bouill^,  amply  prove  the  amount 
of  guilt  which  attaches  both  to  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinal,  for  the  unexpiated  horrors 
of  that  terrible  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
day. 

He  showed  undoubted  talent  when  he  en¬ 
countered,  in  public  argument,  Theodore 
Beza,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  pupils  of 
Calvin.  Beza  was  remarkably  ill-used  in 
the  controversy ;  but  not  so  much  by  his 
opponent,  the  Cardinal,  as  by  Lainez,  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  who  would  fain  have 
stopped  the  exciting  duel  by  sending  the 
accomplished  '‘heretic”  to  the  stake.  The 
whole  account  of  this  controversy  is  admir¬ 
ably  narrated  by  M.  de  Bouill^. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  bad  of  one 
portion  of  his  character  than  that  furnished 
by  himself  at  Trent,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  at  mass,  took  a  seat  which 
placed  him  above  the  ambassador  from 
France:  the  irreverend  Cardinal  raised  such 
a  commotion  thereat  in  the  cathedral,  and 
dealt  so  loudly  and  so  strongly  in  expletives, 
that  divine  worship  was  suspended,  and  the 
congregation  broke  up  in  most  admired  dis¬ 
order.  So,  at  the  coronation,  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  IX. 
The  poor,  frail  Austrian  princess,  Elizabeth, 
after  being  for  hours  on  her  knees,  declared 
her  incapacity  for  remaining  any  longer, 
without  some  material  support  from  food 
or  wine.  The  Cardinal  declared  that  such 
an  irreligious  ionovatioit  .was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  He  stoutly  opposed,  well-fed 
man  that  he  was,  the  supplying  of  any 
refreshment  to  the  sinking  Queen  ;  and  it 
was  only  when  be  reflected  that  her  life 
might  be  imperilled,  that  he  consented  to 
the  “  smallest  quantity  of  something  very 
light”  being  administered  to  her. 

He  was  cowardly  in  spirit,  and  was  per¬ 
haps — nay,  certainly — the  only  man  of  his 
house  of  whom  any  thing  so  disparaging  can 
be  alleged.  But  he  made  no  secret  of  it, 
used  to  refer  to  it  laughingly,  and,  after  his 
brother  was  assassinated  at  Blois,  he  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  a  guard  ;  and  the 
chief  author  of  the  Bartholomew  started 
at  shadows,  and  saw  daggers  everywhere. 
We  have  noticed  his  bearing  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  Beza.  It  was  not  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  courtesy.  In  the  royal  Coun¬ 
cil,  when  opposing  the  pro  -  Huguenotist 
arguments  of  the  famous  Chancellor  I’Hos- 
pital,  be  accused  him  of  wishing  to  be  ‘‘  the 
cock  of  the  Council ;”  and  on  the  statesman’s 
remonstrating,  the  Cardinal  qualified  him 
as  an  "  old  ram.”  On  the  occasion  in  queer 
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tion,  his  Eminence  caused  as  much  confusion 
in  the  Council  as  he  had  before  done  in  the 
cathedral  at  Trent.  Such  conduct  was  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  expected  fr»>m  one  wise  enough  to 
have  said  on  another  occasion,  that  “  a  lie 
believed  but  for  an  hour  doth  many  times 
produce  effects  of  some  years’  continuance  !” 
And,  perhaps,  it  is  singular  that  the  author 
of  such  a  matter-of-fact  maxim  should  have 
believed,  as  he  did,  that  Heaven  worked 
miracles  m  his  favor,  in  order  to  protect  him 
from  the  poignards  of  his  enemies,  from 
whom  he  was  often  carried  off  in  clouds  and 
thunder ! 

He  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  1571, 
after  receiving  from  and  giving  to  Catherine 
of  Medicis  a  kiss  of  peace.  He  was  then 
under  fifty  years  of  age.  He  died  in  public — 
that  is,  with  an  ostentatious  parade — and, 
so  far,  fearlessly.  His  long  will,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  exhibits  as  much  care  for  his 
wretched  body  as  though  sensibility  were 
commensurate  with  the  long  sleep  of  death. 
Even  after  hi.s  decease,  he  was  an  object  of 
fear  to  some ;  and  Catherine  herself  was 
wont  to  declare  that  for  months  she  could  not 
retire  to  rest,  nor  rise  to  go  abroad,  without 
seeing  his  faint  ghost  beckoning  her  to  follow. 
Was  this  fear  engendered  of  remorse  ?  The 
private  relations  of  the  Cardinal  with  the 
Queen  have  only  been  hinted  at ;  but  even 
Romish  writers  have  allowed  that  Huguenot 
authors  have  been  strangely  lenient  to  both 
priest  and  princess,  when  approaching  this 
subject :  a  subject  which,  for  our  part,  we 
have  no  wish  to  disturb. — We  pass  on  to 
another  actor  and  other  times. 

The  Cardinal- brother  of  the  third  Duke, 
Louis  of  Lorraine,  loved  good  living,  and 
was  enabled  at  an  early  age  to  indulge  his 
propensities  out  of  the  rich  revenues  which 
he  derived  from  his  numerous  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  He  held  half-a-dozen  abbeys 
while  he  was  yet  in  his  cradle ;  but  he  was 
not  promoted  to  a  bishopric  before  he  had 
reached  the  mature  and  experienced  age  of 
eighteen.  Just  before  dying,  in  1678,  when 
he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  resigned 
his  magnificent  church  appointments  in  favor 
of  his  nephew  and  namesake,  who  was  to  be 
a  future  Cardinal  at  the  side  of  the  fourth 
Duke.  Louis  is  forgotten  in  the  splendor 
which  strangely  ’  surrounds  the  name  of  his 
famous  uncle  and  contemporary.  Cardinal 
Charles.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  great 
talent.  Like  the  principal  members  of  his 
family,  he  chose  a  device  for  his  own  shield 
of  arms.  It  consisted  of  nine  zeros,  with  this 
apt  motto :  “  Hoc  per  se  nUiil  est ;  serf  ri 
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minimum  addideris,  maximum  erit intend 
ing,  it  is  said,  to  imply  that  man  was  no¬ 
thing  unless  grace  was  given  him.  He  was 
kindly-dispositioned,  loved  his  ease,  was 
proud  of  his  Church,  and  had  a  passion  for 
the  bottle.  That  was  his  religion.  His  pri¬ 
vate  life  was  not  marked  by  worse  traits 
than  those  that  characterize  his  kinsmen  in 
the  priesthood.  He  showed  his  affection  for 
his  mother  after  a  truly  filial  fashion,  and 
bequeathed  to  her  all  his  estates  in  trust,*  to 
pay  his  debts,  as  far  as  they  would  suffice 
for  such  a  purpose.  MMle  I’Espinasse  did 
the  same  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 

The  third  Duke  had  a  second  Cardinal- 
brother,  known  as  the  Cardinal  de  Guise, 
who  was  murdered  by  Henri  III.  on  the  day 
after  the  assassination  of  Le  Balafri.  He 
was  an  intriguer;  but  whatever  his  course 
of  life  may  have  been — and  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies  are  at  issue  on  that  point — he  met  his 
death  with  an  heroic  dignity.  It  was  long 
before  the  King  could  find  men  willing  To 
strike  a  priest;  and  when  they  were  found, 
they  approached  him  again  and  again  before 
they  could  summon  nerve  wherewith  to  smite 
him.  After  all,  this  second  murder  at  Blois 
was  effected  by  stratagem.  The  Cardinal 
was  requested  to  accompany  a  messenger  to 
the  royal  presence.  He  complied,  with  some 
misgiving :  but  when  he  found  himself  in  a 
dark  corridor  with  four  frowning  soldiers,  he 
understood  his  doom,  requested  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  respite  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
then,  enveloping  his  head  in  his  outer  rohe, 
bade  them  execute  their  bloody  commission. 
He  was  instantly  slain,  without  offering  re¬ 
sistance  or  uttering  a  word.  His  remains 
were  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  those 
of  his  slaughtered  brother,  though  the  King’s 
provost  assured  the  mother  who  survived 
them  that  he  had  seen  the  bodies  of  the  two 
princes  ceremoniously  deposited  in  conse¬ 
crated  ground. 

This  Cardinal  was  looked  upon  as  a  high¬ 
ly  exemplary  churchman,  considering  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  The  standard  of 
morality  was  not  a  high  one ;  and  this  prince¬ 
ly  priest  was  father  of  five  illegitimate  sons, 
of  whom  one  only  survived  him,  namely, 
Louis,  Baron  of  Ancerville,  Prince  of  Phals- 
bourg,  and,  as  he  took  pride  in  calling  him¬ 
self,  “  Bastard  of  Guise.’’  This  sort  of  pride 
was  not  absent  from  the  bosom  of  even  so 
matter-of-fact  a  man  as  Louis-Philippe,  who 
used  to  say  that  he  was  proud  of  his  descent 
from  Louis  XIV.,  even  through  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  source  which  enabled  him  to  boast  of  it. 

By  the  side  of  the  son  of  Balafri,  Charles, 
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the  fourth  Duke,  there  stood  the  last  Cardi¬ 
nal-brother  who  was  able  to  serve  hU  bouse, 
and  whose  character  presents  any  circum¬ 
stance  of  note.  One  of  his  predecessors  em¬ 
inently  loved  the  “  bottle the  brother  of 
Charles  of  Guise  loved  the  bottle  too;  and 
if  there  were  any  thing  besides  which  he 
loved  so  well,  it  was  a  “  battle.”  He  cha¬ 
racteristically  lost  his  life  by  both.  He  was 
resent  at  the  siege  of  8t.  Jean  d’Angely, 
eld  by  the  Protestants,  in  the  year  1621. 

It  was  the  20th  day  of  May,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  with  a  power  not  known  to  our 
severer  springs.  The  Cardinal  who  *‘aulico 
luxu  et  militari  lieentia  traduxerat  vitam'’ 
fought  like  a  6end,  and  swore  the  while  be¬ 
yond  even  fiendish  capacity.  The  time  was 
high  noon,  and  be  himself  was  in  the  noon¬ 
day  of  his  wondrous  vigor,  some  thirty -eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  laying  about  him 
in  the  bloody  melee  which  occurred  in  the 
suburb,  when  he  paused  for  a  while,  panting 
for  breath,  and  streaming  with  perspiration. 
He  called  for  a  flask  of  red  wine,  which  he 
had  scarcely  quaffed,  when  he  was  seized 
with  raging  fever,  which  carried  him  off  with¬ 
in  a  fortnight.  He  was  a  man  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  a  fabulous  revenue  from  his  various 
sees,  without  ever  visiting  them.  Despite 
these  profits,  his  heart  was  so  entirely  in  the 
camp,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  nego¬ 
tiation  was  being  carried  on,  to  procure  from 
the  Pope  permission  for  the  Cardinal  to  give 
up  to  his  lay  brother,  the  Duke  de  Ctievreuse, 
all  his  benefices,  and  to  receive  in  return  the 
Duke's  governorship  of  Auvergne.  He  was 
for  ever  in  the  saddle,  and  never  more  happy 
than  when  he  saw  another  before  him,  with 
a  resolute  foe  firmly  seated  therein.  He  lived 
the  life  of  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  and  when 
peace  temporarily  reigned,  he  rode  over  the 
country  with  a  band  of  followers,  in  search 
of  adventures,  and  always  finding  them  at 
the  point  of  their  swords.  He  left  the  altar 
to  draw  on  his  boots,  gird  his  sword  to  his 
hip,  and  provoke  his  cousin  of  Nevers  to  a 
duel,  by  striking  him  in  the  face.  The  indig¬ 
nant  young  noble  regretted  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  his  insulter  covered  him  with  impuni¬ 
ty,  recommending  him  at  the  same  time  to 
abandon  it,  and  give  him  satisfaction.  To 
the  Devil  I  sent  it  already,”  said  the  exem¬ 
plary  Cardinal,  “  when  I  flung  off  my  frock 
and  belted  on  my  sword and  the  two  kins¬ 
men  would  have  bad  their  weapons  in  each 
other’s  throat,  but  for  the  royal  oflBcers,  who 
checked  their  Christian  amusement. 

This  roystering  Cardinal,  who  was  in¬ 
terred  with  more  pomp  than  if  be  had  been 


a  great  saint  or  a  merely  honest  man,  left 
five  children.  Their  mother  was  Charlotte 
des  Escars,  and  they  were  recognized  as 
legitimate,  on  allegation  that  their  parents 
bad  been  duly  married,  upon  papal  dispensa¬ 
tion  !  This  is  not  the  least  curious  cii  cam- 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the 
Guises.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Cardinals ; 
and  Louis  of  Lorraine  was  nut  worse  than  his 
kinsmen  In  some  respects,  he  was  better; 
for  he  scorned  to  add  hypocrisy  to  the  in¬ 
nate  vices  of  his  race.  Of  both  the  Dukes 
and  Cardinals,  great  and  illustrious  as  they 
have  been  designated,  alike  by  Church  and 
Stale,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  either  served  God  or 
man,  with  a  service  that  could  win  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Heaven. 

Neither  the  pride  nor  the  pretensions  of 
their  house  expired  with  the  last  of  the  Dukes. 
There  were  members  of  this  family  whose 
arrogance  was  all  the  greater  because  they 
were  out  of  the  direct  line  of  succession,  for 
which  they  showed  themselves  qualified  by 
actions  which  their  greater  ancestors  would 
have  looked  upon  with  contempt .  Their  little 
ambition  was  satisfied  with  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  ladies  of  Guise, — namely,  that 
which  they  held  in  common  with  royal  prin¬ 
cesses,  of  being  presented  at  court  previously 
to  their  marriage.  This  small  ambition,  how¬ 
ever,  gained  for  them  the  hatred  of  the  nobles 
and  the  princes  of  the  Church,  and  at  length 
caused  a  miniature  insurrection  in  the  palace 
of  Versailles.  The  occasion  was  the  grand 
ball  given  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  Dauphin.  Louis  XV.  had 
announced  that  he  would  open  the  brilliant 
scene  by  dancing  a  minuet  with  M’lle  de 
Lorraine,  sister  of  the  Prince  of  Lambese. 
The  “  uproar”  that  ensued  was  terrific.  The 
entire  body  of  nobility  protested  against  such 
marked  precedence  being  allowed  to  the  lady 
I  in  question.  The  Archbishop  of  liheimt 
placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  opposing 
movement,  and,  assembling  the  indignant 
peerage,  this  successor  of  the  apostles  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  episcopal  brother  of  Noyon, 
came  to  the  solemnly  important  resolution, 
that  between  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
and  the  “  haute  noblesse"  there  could  be  no 
intermediate  rank ;  and  that  M’lle  de  Lorraine 
consequently  could  not  take  precedence  of 
the  female  members  of  the  aristocracy  who 
had  been  “  presented.”  A  memorial  was 
drawn  up ;  the  entire  nobility,  old  and  new, 
signed  it  eagerly ;  and  the  King  wa.s  informed 
therein,  that,  if  he  did  not  rescind  his  deter¬ 
mination,  no  lady  would  dance  at  the  ball, — 
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after  the  minuet  in  question  had  been  per¬ 
formed.  The  King  protested  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  he  had  intended  to  confer  on  the 
lady  had  been  asked  of  him  by  the  court  of 
Vienna  through  a  special  ambassador ;  that 
he  had  engaged  himself  and  could  not  retract ; 
and  that  he  begged  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
aristocracy  to  let  it  pass,  and  dance  in  proof 
of  their  love  and  their  loyalty.  But  neither 
bishops  nor  baronesses  would  relent.  The  lat¬ 
ter  walked  about  the  grand  apartments,  before 
the  ball  opened,  in  undress,  expressed  their 
resolution  not  to  dance,  and  received  archi- 
episcopal  benison  for  their  pious  obstinacy  ! 
The  King  was  in  despair,  and  the  serious  crisis 
was  only  met  by  a  compromise, — consisting 
chiefly  of  making  the  Dauphin  and  the  Count 
d’Artois  select  partners  from  among  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  not,  as  was  de  rigueur  according  to 
the  law  of  minuets,  from  among  princesses  of 
their  own  rank.  The  hour  for  opening  the 
famous  ball  was  retarded,  in  order  to  afford 
time  to  the  female  insurrectionists  to  dress; 
and  as  the  lust  lights  were  extinguished  after 
the  banquet  which  followed,  the  two  prelates 
hardly  knew  whether  they  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  champions  or  not,  in  the  highly  exem¬ 
plary  cause  in  which  they  had  mingled  their 
mitres. 

With  the  Prince  de  Lambese,  above  named, 
the  race  of  Guise  disappeared  altogether  from 
the  soil  of  France.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  Royale  AlUmande,  which 
in  1789  came  into  collision  with  the  people. 
The  Prince  was  engaged,  with  his  men,  in 
dispersing  a  seditious  mob.  He  struck  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  rioters  with  the  flat 
of  his  sword ;  and  this  blow,  dealt  by  a 
Guise,  was  the  first  given  in  the  great  Re¬ 
volution,  and  helped  to  deprive  Louis  XVI. 
of  his  crown.  Thus  the  race,  whether  as 
friends  or  foes,  was  doomed  to  be  fatal  to  the 
throne  and  tranquillity  of  France.  In  this 
last  caM,  the  Prince  de  Lambese  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly  the  country,  to  escape  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  tlie  people.  Nearly  three  centuries 
before,  his  great  ancestor,  the  boy  of  the 
mule,  had  entered  the  kingdom,  and  founded 
a  family  that  increased  in  numbers  and  power 
against  the  throne,  and  against  civil  and  re- 
li^us  liberty.  And  now,  the  sole  survivor 
of  that  branch,  as  proud  as  the  greatest  of 
his  house,  having  raised  his  finger  against 
the  freedom  of  the  mob,  was  driven  into 
exile,  to  seek  refuge  for  a  time,  and  a  grave 


for  age,  on  the  banks  of  the  distant  Danube. 
Is  it,  then,  to  be  concluded  that  the  family  of 
Lorraine  failed  in  its  great  object,  and  finally 
died  out  ?  By  no  means  !  When  Cardinal 
Fleury  annex^  the  Duchy  of  Ijorraine  to 
France, it  was  by  arrangement  with  Austria; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement,  Francis 
of  Lorraine  received  in  exchange  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the  hand  of  Maria- 
Theresa.  Their  hfcirs  form  the  imperial 
house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  On  two  occa¬ 
sions  have  brides  been  selected  therefrom  to 
share  the  throne  of  France ;  and  on  both  oc¬ 
casions  the  occupiers  of  the  throne  were  flung 
from  their  seats.  When  Marie-Antoinette 
married  Louis  the  Dauphin,  people  muttered 
with  prophetic  significance,  "  Lorraine  and 
France  !”  W'hen  Napoleon  espoused  Marie- 
Louise,  some  of  the  Bourbons  were  terrified, 
at  the  idea  of  a  new  dynasty  ;  but  Louis 
XVllI.,  then  at  Hardwell,  smiled  gayly  at 
the  intelligence,  and  augured  Napoleon's 
ruin  from  his  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Lorraine.  And  so  it  was !  The  race  is  still 
fatal  to  liberty.  As  a  proof  of  the  assertion, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  descendant  of  the 
Francis  of  Lorraine  who  married  the  Empress 
of  Germany,  and  the  representative  of  the 
house  of  Guise.  The  persecutor  of  the 
Madiai,  and  jailer  of  Miss  Cunningham,  is 
worthy  of  the  descent  of  which  he  boasts. 
The  bad  blood  of  the  Guises  is,  indeed,  hit ; 

I  but  he  lacks  their  one  solitary  virtue,  the 
I  hellica  virtus,  of  courage. 

It  is  simply  by  way  of  appendix  that  we 
mention  the  fact,  that  the  last-bom  grandson 
of  Louis- Philippe  has  just  been  endowed  with 
the  ominous  title  of  Duke  of  Guise.  Is  there 
any  significance  in  this  ?  And  will  he  cross 
the  frontier  of  France,  like  his  young  prede¬ 
cessor,  but  not  his  ancestor,  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  and  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  greatness  of  Orleans,  now  nearly  as  ex¬ 
tinct  as  the  once  perilous  greatness  of  Guise? 
Thus  we  end,  as  we  began,  with  a  child,  and 
with  the  remark  of  a  French  author,  that 
**  childhood  and  old  age  are  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  life  nearest  to  heaven."  Few  in¬ 
deed  of  the  Guises  ever  reached  to  the 
honors  of  advanced  years:  they  were  mostly 
cut  off  in  the  lustihood  of  their  manly 
season,  when  they  went  to  seek  that  mercy 
from  Heaven  which  they  seldom  vouchsafed 
to  their  fellows  upon  earth. 
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Born  at  Paris,  Nov.  28th,  1792,  of  a 
family  of  artisans,  Victor  Cousin  received 
his  elementary  education  in  the  free  schools 
of  the  ward  in  which  he  resided,  and  bis 
childhood  was  spent  between  N6tre  Dame 
and  the  tower  Saint  Jacque.  His  father  was 
a  follower  of  Voltaire,  but  his  mother,  being 
pious,  was  desirous  of  having  her  son  bap¬ 
tized  by  a  Nonconformist  priest,  and  spared 
no  effort  to  cultivate  and  develop  in  his  heart 
the  religious  germ  which  she  had  there  im¬ 
planted.  The  distinguished  success  of  the 
child  decided  his  family  to  make  great  sacri¬ 
fices  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  educa¬ 
tion.  On  leaving  the  municipal  school,  he 
was  at  first  consigned  to  the  care  of  an 
Abb4  Le  Clerc,  who  taught  him  the  first 
elements  of  the  Latin  language.  This  worthy 
abbe  exercised  his  pupils  in  translating  Latin 
into  French,  but  considered  it  useless  for 
them  to  translate  French  into  Latin.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  Victor  Cousin  was  sent  to 
the  Charlemagne  College,  to  pursue  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  scholastic  studies,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  to  enter  the  liberal  professions, 
he  found  himself  at  first  at  the  foot  of  bis 
class,  for  the  subject  of  the  first  composition 
was  a  theme,  and  the  Abbe  Le  Clerc  had 
taught  only  translation.  Surprised  and 
mortified  at  his  position,  Victor  Cousin  re¬ 
taliated  the  following  week  by  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation.  F rom  this  moment  be  received  mark¬ 
ed  favors  from  bis  teachers.  M.  Gu4roult, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  elegant  and 
faithful  translation  of  choice  selections  from 
Pliny  the  Elder,  distinguished  and  protected 
the  young  scholar.  In  1810,  Victor  Cousin 
obtained  the  prize  of  honor,  (the  Latin  ora¬ 
tion,)  and  also  the  prize  for  the  best  French 
oration.  In  Latin  verse  he  did  not  obtain 
even  the  second  -  best  prize,  although  his 
composition  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
behest  honors.  The  subject  or  matter,  as  it 
is  styled  in  universities,  was  taken  from  the 
poem  of  the  Jardin*,  by  Abbd  Delille.  He 
wished  to  describe  the  poetic  appearance  of 
the  ruins  ;  but  the  verses  of  the  Abb6  Delille, 
translated  into  Latin  prose,  had  undergone 


some  mutilations ;  the  shadow  of  Heloise  and 
Abelard  which  wandered  in  his  Alexandrines, 
had  disappeared  from  the  programme  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  pupils  in  rhetoric.  Victor 
Cousin,  who  in  the  first  lines  had  recognized 
the  poem  of  the  Jardins,  did  not  hesitate  to 
bring  back  the  shadesof  Heloise  and  Abelard. 
The  niece  of  the  Canon  Fulbert  and  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Guillaume  de  Cbampeaux  did  not 
please  the  taste  of  the  judges  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  the  compositions.  Ex¬ 
cept,  however,  the  introduction  of  these  two 
profane  shades,  the  piece  deserved  the  prize  : 
they  could  not  assign  it  the  second  rank. 
As  they  could  not  think  of  awarding  to  him 
the  second-best  prize  ,M  .Gueneau  de  Mussy, 
one  of  the  judges,  decided  that  they  should 
settle  the  point  by  not  mentioning  the  name 
of  Victor  Cousin  at  all. 

The  Imperial  Government  at  that  time 
proposed  to  establish  a  normal  school.  In 
consequence  of  having  received  the  prize  of 
honor,  Victor  Cousin  was  declared  first  pupil, 
admitted  by  right  and  without  competition. 
The  direction  of  the  school  was  given  to  M. 
Gu^roult;  the  department  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  to  M.  Villemain,  the  department  of  the 
Greek  language  to  the  Abbe  Mablini,  that  of 
the  Latin  language  to  M.  Burnouf,  and  that 
of  Philosophy  to  M.  La  Romiguiere.  Victor 
Cousin  soon  manifested  a  strong  predilection 
for  philosophical  studies.  The  correct  and 
elegant  language  of  M.  La  Romiguiere,  who 
had  retained  only  the  acuteness  and  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  theological  studies  of  his  youth, 
happily  forgetting  purely  nominal  discussions 
and  scholastic  subtilties, — the  language  of 
M.  La  Romiguiere  charmed  Victor  Cousin, 
and  was  the  first  presage  of  his  true  voca¬ 
tion. 

The  succeeding  year,  Royer-Collard  was 
called  to  the  professorship  of  the  History  of 
Modem  Philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  The 
stem  voice  of  this  new  master  soon  obtained 
the  ascendency  of  that  of  M.  La  Romiguiere, 
who,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  of  a  few 
months,  took  refuge  in  silence.  From  that 
time,  the  vocation  of  Victor  Cousin  was  no- 
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alterably  determined  upon :  at  the  a^e  of 
nineteen  years,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  teaching  of  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  but  his  patron,  M.  Gu^roult,  had  de¬ 
cided  otherwise,  and  appointed  him  tutor  of 
ancient  literature,  in  place  of  M.  Villemain. 
The  succeeding  year,  M.  Cousin,  appointed 
professor,  was  placed  at  the  dispo-al  of  the 
presidents  of  the  different  colleges  of  Paris, 
to  act  as  a  substitute  for  those  incumbents 
who  were  incapacitated  by  sickness,  or  absent 
by  permission,  without  ceasing  to  perform  his 
duties  as  tutor  in  the  Normal  School.  All  his 
attempts  to  obtain  the  ^hair  of  philosophy 
were  baffled  by  M.  Gu6roult.  From  1812 
to  1814,  the  pupil  of  the  Abbo  Le  Clerc 
passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  second¬ 
ary  department,  from  the  classes  in  grammar 
to  those  in  rhetoric,  without  having  taught 
philosophy.  At  length,  M.  Cardaillac,  occu¬ 
pying  this  department  at  the  Bonaparte 
College,  being  sick,  the  president,  M.  Cnam- 
bry,  aware  of  the  predilection  of  M.  Cousin 
for  philosophy,  appointed  him  to  fill  the 
place  of  M.  Cardaillac.  Royer-Collard,  called 
to  the  direction  of  the  public  schools,  ap¬ 
pointed  his  young  pupil  master  of  the 
philosophical  discussions  at  the  Normal 
School,  and  soon  after  intrusted  to  him  his 
chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  which  he  had  occu¬ 
pied  with  such  distinguished  ability. 

From  this  time  we  find  but  few  incidents 
in  the  life  of  M.  Cousin.  He  enters  enthu¬ 
siastically  upon  the  career  which  he  had 
chosen,  and  which  M.  Gu^roult  had  opposed 
with  so  much  pertinacity.  From  1815  to 
1820,  he  speaks  in  the  presence  of  an  ad¬ 
miring  auditory  who  eagerly  treasure  up  his 
instructions.  Alternating  between  solitary 
study  and  public  teaching,  his  desires  are  all 
gratified.  Listened  to  with  flattering  atten¬ 
tion,  applauded  by  enthusiastic  admirers,  he 
dreams  of  nothing  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
university.  Unexpectedly  condemned  to  si¬ 
lence,  he  employs  his  leisure  in  translating 
Plato,  in  compiling  the  works  of  Descartes, 
and  in  issuing  the  unpublished  manuscripts 
of  Proclus  ;  he  consoles  himself  for  his  inac¬ 
tion  by  devoting  himself  to  assiduous  study, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  new 
truths  which  it  revealed  to  him,  did  not  give 
him  entire  satisfaction.  M.  Cousin  should 
not  however  entirely  regret  the  silence  which 
he  maintained  seven  years ;  for  had  he  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  his  instruction  at 
the  Sorbonne,  he  would  hardly  have  found 
leisure  to  enter  successively  upon  all  the  eras 
of  philosophy.  His  retirement,  by  enlarging 
the  c'Jtsle  of  his  meditations,  has  given  to  his 


mind  new  vigor.  The  active  life  of  teaching, 
more  attracting  perhaps,  each  new  success 
in  which  is  rewaided  by  applauses,  would 
not  have  been  so  advantageous  to  bin; ;  and  in 
reviewing  the  history  of  his  mind,  he  cannot 
but  fully  admit  it. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the 
facts  I  have  mentioned,  which  it  would  be 
useful  to  notice.  M.  Cousin,  at  the  present 
time  esteemed,  in  France  and  Europe,  among 
the  must  able  and  celebrated  historians  of 
philosophy,  began  his  career  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature.  Thwarted  in  his  first 
designs,  he  owes  to  the  opposition  which  he 
received  for  several  years  from  his  first  pa¬ 
tron,  M.  GuerouU,  the  most  brilliant  and 
popular  element  of  his  talent,  the  skilful  use 
of  language,  the  power  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  a  manner  at  once  exuberant  and 
truthful.  If  he  bad  first  commenced  by  in¬ 
structing  in  the  department  of  philosophy, 
as  he  earnestly  desired,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  have  formed  so  early,  and  with  so 
little  difficulty,  that  style,  at  once  so  clear  and 
elegant,  which  gives  to  his  ideas  such  a  charm 
and  authority.  The  study  of  literature,  by 
presenting  to  the  understanding  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  problems  for  solution,  becomes  a 
useful  auxiliary  to  those  who  pursue  it. 
Strengthened  by  this  experience,  our  facul¬ 
ties  may  apply  themselves  successfully  to 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  The  mind,  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  literary  studies  to  the  skilful  use 
of  language,  finds  in  language  itself  an  auxi¬ 
liary  to  the  developnient  and  analysis  of 
thought;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  serves  not 
only  for  the  expression  of  the  ideas  which 
we  have  conceived,  but  also  and  as  frequently 
for  the  solution  of  ideas  still  confused,  which 
are  scarcely  apparent  to  our  consciousness, 
and  which  have  not  yet  acquired  to  ourselves 
a  conclusive  evidence.  Had  he  first  engaged 
in  philosophical  instruction,  M.  Cousin  doubt¬ 
less  would  not  have  acquired,  in  his  exposi¬ 
tions  of  science,  that  elegance  and  brilliancy 
which  have  so  rapidly  given  popularity  to  his 
name.  We  should  then  be  grateful  to  M. 
Gu^roult  for  bis  long  opposition.  If  he  had 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  young  lau¬ 
reate,  the  history  of  philosophy,  reduced  to 
the  interest  of  pure  science,  deprived  of  the 
charm  of  language,  would  not  now  occupy  so 
important  a  place  in  the  education  of  youth. 
All  minds  would  have  given  preference  to  the 
philosophy  founded  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  Lavoi¬ 
sier  and  Berthollet,  and  considered  as  useless 
the  history  of  thought.  Thanks  to  the  lite- 
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nry  talent  of  M.  Cousin,  this  history,  which 
predominates  urer  all  others,  since  it  is  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  all,  has  taken  its  appropriate 
rank. 

To  gratify  his  patron,  M.  Coosin  formed 
the  design  of  sel^-cting  from  the  Greek  works 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  a  series  of 
extracts,  remarkable  for  their  elevation  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  expression.  What 
M.  Gu^roult  had  done  for  Pliny  the  Elder, 
M. Cousin  proposed  to  do  for  St.  John,  Chry¬ 
sostom,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Naxianxen.  He 
had  enlisted  in  this  undertaking  several  of 
his  classmates  in  the  Normal  Scliool.  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  the  studies  com¬ 
menced  and  continued  for  several  months,  for 
the  accomplished  of  this  design,  have  exerted 
a  very  salutary  influence  upon  his  mind.  The 
perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  gives  to  the  reasoning  powers  a  clear¬ 
ness  and  flexibility,  of  which  they  alone  pos¬ 
sess  the  secret.  This  project,  though  it 
remained  unaccomplished,  was  a  source  of 
improvement  to  M.  Cousin. 

Before  entering  the  Normal  School,  the 
young  laureate  was  strongly  tempted  to  de¬ 
viate  from  the  course  which  he  had  proposed 
to  himself.  M.  Frochot,  prefect  of  Seine, 
who  had  often  crowned  him,  offered  him, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  the  post  of  auditor  in  the  State  Council. 
Exempted  from  conscription  by  bis  prize  of 
honor,  M.  Cousin  would  have  been  released 
from  the  obligation  imposed  upon  all  audi¬ 
tors  to  be  in  possession  of  an  annual  income 
of  5000  francs.  As  an  additional  induce¬ 
ment  to  his  entrance  upon  this  career,  M. 
Frochot  offered  to  appoint  him  as  his  secre¬ 
tary,  with  a  salary  of  6000  francs.  The  offer 
was  alluring,  but  M.  Cousin,  although  strongly 
urged  by  his  father,  bad  the  go(^  sense  to 
refuse.  Having  decided  during  the  two 
years  passed  at  the  Normal  School  upon  his 
true  vocation,  he  renounced  without  regret 
the  prospect  of  immediate  competency, 
rightly  preferring  a  career  more  humble 
and  less  lucrative,  which  in  the  end  would 
lead  to  the  realization  of  bis  fondest  wishes. 

In  bis  youthful  days,  while  at  the  Charle¬ 
magne  College,  he  had  dreamed  of  a  military 
life.  He  then  could  conceive  of  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  an  epaulet  and  sword,  and  as 
a  prelude  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams,  he 
was  accustomed  to  discipline  his  comrades  as 
new  recruits.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  his  mother  could  divert  him  from  this 
warlike  fancy,  which  was  then  shared  by  al¬ 
most  all  young  men.  Of  this  first  dream  he 
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has  only  retained  a  very  decided  taste  for 
military  narratives. 

Thus  all  the  obstacles  placed  in  his  way. 
instead  of  retarding  the  development  of  his 
faculties,  have  only  become  so  many  incen¬ 
tives.  Although  he  is  accustomed  to  maintain 
that  his  literary  studies  did  not  really  com¬ 
mence  until  1840,  and  that  previous  to  that 
time  he  had  written  with  no  other  aim  than 
the  development  of  his  thoughts,  without  oc¬ 
cupying  himself  about  the  art  of  writing,  it 
is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  Royer-Collard,  he  possessed 
almost  all  the  secrets  of  the  orator  and  writer. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  careful  study 
of  the  principal  luminaries  in  our  literature 
has  revealed  to  him  secrets  of  which  he  was 
ignorant  in  1815,  but  I  cannot  admit  the 
date  which  he  assigns  to  his  first  literary 
studies.  The  obstinacy  of  M.  Gu4roult  in 
appointing  him  to  the  department  of  Ancient 
Literature,  at  first  in  the  Normal  School,  and 
afterwards  in  the  colleges  of  Paris,  had  early 
initiated  him  into  the  principles  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  ex-tmine  and  put  in  pracUce 
with  all  the  authority  of  experienced  talent. 
'Fhe  novitiate  of  M.  Cousin  in  the  colleges  of 
Paris  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  philoso¬ 
phical  ddbuts  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  processes  of  thought  has  not  less 
truly  prepared  the  way  for  bis  purely  literary 
studies  and  efforts.  Accustomed  for  a  long 
time  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  delicate 
questions,  and  to  the  solution  of  the  most  ab¬ 
struse  problems,  be  was  enabled,  when  he  de¬ 
sired  to  give  expression  to  the  general  senti¬ 
ments  which  form  the  basis  of  all  literature, 
to  acquit  himself  of  this  new  task  without 
effort.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  1840, 
he  spoke  and  wrote  with  much  ability,  but  it 
may  be  that  he  had  not  occupied  himself 
with  the  processes  of  thought  which  he  bad 
pursued.  In  1840,  he  applied  himself  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  study  of  the  French  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  style  bears 
the  impress  of  his  pr^ilection  for  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  period.  Regarded  in  this  light, 
the  opinion  of  M.  Cousin  respecting  himself 
may  not  be  unfounded.  His  style,  since 
1840,  has  become  more  learned  and  pure,  but 
not  more  clear  and  animated.  He  early  esti¬ 
mated  all  the  importance  of  perspicuity,  and 
the  imperious  necessity  of  never  presenting  a 
thought  until  it  was  perfectly  intelligible.  1 
can  indeed  appreciate  his  decided  preference 
for  the  seventeenth  century  of  France,  for  at 
no  period  has  our  language  possessed  such 
clearness  and  transparency.  Piquant  in  Frois- 
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Mrt,  acute  and  subtle  in  Philippe  de  Com- 
mines,  copious  and  rich  in  images  in  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  Rabelais,  it  did  not  possess  clear¬ 
ness  and  precision  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  language  of  the  succeeding 
century,  although. preserving  these  two  de¬ 
sirable  quali6uations,  has  lost  the  fulness  and 
majesty  which  we  admire  in  the  Discourt  aur 
mistoire  universelle  and  in  V Histoire  dtt 
Variations.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  M. 
Cousin  prefers  the  seventeenth  century  to  all 
the  other  eras  of  our  literature.  The  instincts 
of  his  mind  had  always  attracted  him  in  that 
direction,  of  which  his  6rst  writings  aflford 
abundant  evidence.  Since  1840,  he  has  been 
attempting  to  establish  and  verify  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  obeyed  a  long  time ;  he  has 
disciplined  his  talents,  and  now  possesses  a 
literary  as  well  as  philosophical  method. 

1  leave  to  others  the  care  of  reviewing  the 
philosophical  works  of  M.  Cousin,  and  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  his  literary  productions.  I 
cannot  however  forbear  giving  a  general  view 
of  his  instructions  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  will 
select  from  that  extensive  series  of  lectures, 
in  which  are  discussed  all  the  most  diflficult 
questions  of  philosophy,  those  which  I  heard, 
and  which  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Introduction  a  I’Histoire  de  la 
Philostiphie.  All  who  were  present  at  his 
lectures  in  1828,  cannot  but  retain  a  vivid 
and  lasting  remembrance  of  them.  Never  in 
France  has  philosophy  been  taught  with  such 
splendor  and  majesty.  The  subject  chosen 
by  the  Professor  was  nothing  less  than  an 
abridged  history  of  human  thought,  from  the 
origin  of  histone  times  to  the  present.  The 
Professor  resumed  his  chair  after  a  silence  of 
several  years.  Two  thousand  persons  ea¬ 
gerly  sought  admittance  into  the  hall  of  the 
Sorbonne.  M.  Cousin  had  profited  by  the 
long  retirement  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
minister  Villele,  and  the  anticipations  of  his 
auditory  were  not  disappointed.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  recount  all  the  reflections  of  man 
upon  God,  upon  nature  and  upon  himself, 
and  he  imparted  to  his  recital  an  almost  dra¬ 
matic  interest. 

There  is,  in  this  Introduction  d  V Histoire 
de  la  Pkilosophie,  one  entirely  new  part 
which  had  never  before  been  introduced  into 
the  philosophical  lectures  of  France.  I  refer 
to  the  oriental  part,  which  throws  much 
light  upon  all  Greek  philosophy.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove  that  the  human  mind,  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  where  civilization  has 
developed  itself,  has  passed  through  the  same 
experience.  In  other  words,  the  Professor 
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wished  to  demonstrate  that  the  evolutions  of 
human  thought  were  reduced  to  four  in  In¬ 
dia  as  well  as  in  France,  in  the  country  of 
the  Brahmins  as  well  as  in  the  country  of 
Voltaire:  namely,  spiritualism,  scepticism, 
sensualism  and  mysticism.  This  proposition, 
which  does  not  appear  strange  to  those  who 
have  studied  attentively  the  general  laws  of 
mind,  had  never  before  been  presented  with 
such  perspicuity  and  clearness.  Profiling  by 
the  beautiful  productions  of  Colebrook  upon 
Indian  philosophy,  M.  Cousin  initiated  his 
audience  into  the  mysteries  of  Eastern  lore. 
I  yield  the  discussion  of  the  questions  pro¬ 
posed  and  established  by  M.  Cousin  in  his 
Introduction  a  V Histoire  de  la  Pkilosophie, 
to  abler  and  more  skilful  hands,  and  confine 
myself  to  the  purely  literary  portion  of  this 
work,  which  in  maiw  respects  merits  atten¬ 
tion.  The  most  dimcull  and  abstruse  pro¬ 
blems  are  there  explained  with  perfect  clear¬ 
ness,  and  the  light,  distributed  by  a  generous 
hand,  enables  every  attentive  mind  to  follow 
without  effort  human  thought  even  in  its 
strangest  aberrations.  This  is  one  great 
merit,  but  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  which 
distinguishes  the  Introduction  d  V Histoire  de 
la  Pkilosophie.  There  is  not  a  page  of  this 
book  which  is  not  glowing  and  animated,  yet 
the  brilliancy  of  its  imagery  never  detracts 
from  its  precision  of  thought ;  a  rare  and  pe¬ 
culiar  talent.  The  most  abstract  questions, 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  seem  to  repel  all 
the  attractions  of  style,  become  animated  in 
the  mouth  of  M.  Cousin,  and  assume  an  al¬ 
most  poetic  form.  Instead  of  creating  new 
terms  for  new  thoughts,  like  Kant  and  Hegel, 
he  makes  use  of  existing  expressions,  taking 
care,  however,  to  embellish  them  with  inge¬ 
nious  comparisons  and  brilliant  images,  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  orator  to 
supersede  the  philosopher. 

By  what  means  has  M.  Cousin  succeeded 
in  giving  a  dramatic  interest  to  the  history 
of  human  thought  ?  How  has  he  been  able 
to  produce  in  a  subject  apparently  so  barren 
an  effect  equalling  that  experienced  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  recital  of  personal  sufferings  ?  By 
an  artifice  which  appears  very  simple,  but  of 
which  none  had  availed  themselves.  He  has 
commenced  with  human  nature  in  its  cradle, 
has  followed  it  into  its  youth,  its  manhood 
and  its  mature  age,  and  has  represented  to 
us  all  its  illusions  and  hopes  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  an  historian  who  undertakes  his 
task  in  earnest.  In  this  recital,  by  turns 
imposing  and  melancholy,  we  see  man  striv¬ 
ing  with  nature,  which  he  wishes  to  fathom 
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and  comprehend ;  commencing  by  assenting 
to  every  thing,  and  deifying  matter ;  after¬ 
wards  seeking  and  believing  to  have  found 
the  solution  of  all  problems,  by  the  evidence 
of  bis  senses ;  then  ashamed  of  this  double 
exaggeration,  and  glorying  in  scepticism,  and 
lastly  taking  refuge  in  mysticism  ;  that  is  to 
say,  abandoning  pure  science  for  revery  and 
idle  fancy.  Surely  to  give  animation  to  such 
a  recital  an  extraordinary  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  was  necessary,  and  all  who  listened  to 
the  lectures  of  1828  can  testify  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  M.  Cousin  in  the  execution  of  the 
task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself. 
He  has  marked,  with  a  sure  hand,  even  the 
limits  of  human  thought.  Appealing  to  the 
testimony  of  history,  he  has  proved  that  man 
is  ever  condemned  to  pass  through  the  four 
evolutions  to  which  1  have  alluded.  The 
style  of  the  lectures  of  1828  is  at  once  ma¬ 
jestic  and  simple  —  it  is  always  elevated 
without  any  appearance  of  emphasis.  The 
number  and  variety  of  images  never  produce 
confusion,  but  give  to  the  expression  of  his 
ideas  greater  energy  and  vivacity.  What  is 
rare,  these  lectures  lose  none  of  their  charm 
or  effect  in  reading  them.  The  most  atten¬ 
tive  eye  cannot  detect  an  unnecessary  thought 
or  useless  expression.  The  language  as  it 
fell  from  bis  lips  loses  none  of  ite  attraction 
by  being  transferred  to  paper. 

The  Introduction  d  T  llutoire  de  la  Philoso¬ 
phic  has  proved  to  the  most  incredulous  that 
brilliancy  of  st^'le  is  not  incompatible  with 
scientific  precision.  Men  of  intelligence  have 
long  been  convinced  that  there  are  very  able 
writers  even  among  geometricians.  Although 
the  properties  of  extension  do  not  seem  to 
admit  of  much  elegance  of  style,  yet  there 
are  men  who,  in  speaking  of  the  circle,  of  the 
triangle,  of  the  prism  and  of  the  sphere, 
have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  riches  of 
language.  M.  Cousin,  in  his  account  of  the 
evolution  of  human  thought,  has  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  rare  genius.  As  regards  t^auty  and 
variety,  the  style  of  the  Introduction  a  V  His- 
toire  de  la  Philosophic  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Not  only  are  the  questions  relating 
to  India,  Greece,  and  Italy,  elucidated  with 
a  sagacity  which  the  most  skilful  dialecti¬ 
cians  might  envy,  but  their  solution  is  pre¬ 
sented  so  distinctly,  that  it  is  impressed  with¬ 
out  effort  upon  the  minds  of  all.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  retain  a  perfect  remem¬ 
brance  of  bis  instructions,  such  care  has  the 
author  taken  to  give  them  a  clear  and  per¬ 
suasive  character.  The  fourth  evolution  of 
human  thought,  which  seems  to  defy  analy¬ 
sis,  mysticism,  has  not  found  in  M.  Cousin  an 


historian  less  skilful  than  the  other  three  evo¬ 
lutions.  From  the  Ganges  to  the  Nile,  be 
has  followed  mysticism,  step  by  step,  and 
has  exhibited  it  to  us  m  all  the  pride  of  its 
ambition,  and  in  all  its  weakness.  In  a  word, 
he  has  succeeded  in  exciting  emotion  even 
in  the  analysis  of  thought. 

The  work  of  M.  Cousin  upon  Pascal  is  quite 
philosophical  in  its  nature,  although  the  au¬ 
thor  has  classed  it  among  his  literary  produc¬ 
tions.  His  report  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  upon  the  necessity  of  issuing  a 
new  edition  of  the  Pensees,  at  first  philologi¬ 
cal,  changes  by  degrees  its  tone,  and  is,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  a  regular  defence  of  liberty 
of  thought.  1  cannot  discover  in  it  any 
cause  for  reproach.  It  was  difficult  for  a  man 
who  had  devoted  more  than  thirty  years  to 
the  teaching  of  philosophy  to  confine  himself 
within  the  limits  of  pure  philology.  Yet, 
before  entering  upon  his  defence,  M.  Cousin 
has  corrected  all  the  imperfections  in  two 
editions  of  the  Pensfes  of  Pascal,  which  have 
served  as  a  model  to  all  succeeding  editions, 
with  a  patience  and  sagacity  which  do  him 
honor.  I  say  patience,  for  the  manuscript 
of  Pascal  which  served  him  as  a  guide  is 
full  of  abbreviations,  and  often  very  difficult 
to  decipher.  The  principal  edition  published 
by  Port-Royal,  in  1670,  contains  omissions, 
alterations  in  sense,  and  even  interpolations  of 
entire  paragraphs.  The  edition  published 
nine  years  afterwards  by  Bossuet,  only  repair¬ 
ed  these  imperfections  in  a  very  incomplete 
manner.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all 
the  alterations  of  sense  corrected  by  M.  Cou¬ 
sin,  and  proved  conclusively  by  quotations 
taken  from  the  autograph  manuscript.  I  will 
only  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  chapters  of  P&^c-il,  the  true  signifi¬ 
cation  of  winch  WHS  not  known  before  the 
report  presented  to  the  Academy.  In  this 
chapter  he  attempts  to  explain  the  existence 
of  God  by  the  laws  regulating  a  game  of 
chance;  in  other  words,  the  friend  of  Amauld 
and  Nicole,  despairing  of  finding  either  with¬ 
in  himself  or  in  the  external  world  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God,  decided  the  question  by 
the  loss  of  a  penny.  The  editions  of  Port- 
Royal  and  Bossuet  do  not  admit  that  it  was 
Pascal  himself  who  had  recourse  to  this 
strange  method  of  solving  the  problem.  In¬ 
stead  of  allowing  the  author  to  speak  in  his 
own  name,  as  he  does  in  the  original  manu¬ 
script,  they  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  is 
addressing  himself  to  a  hardened  sceptic 
whose  mind  repels  the  physical  and  meta¬ 
physical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God.  M. 
Cousin,  in  expunging  the  interpolations  of 
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Port-Royal  and  restoring  some  lines  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Nicole  and  Arnauld,  has  express¬ 
ed  his  true  meaning.  ,It  is  now  demonstrated 
beyond  question  that  the  person  so  rebellious 
to  the  proofs  of  the. existence  of  God,  is  no 
other  than  Pascal  himself.  It  was  a  new 
Pascal  whom  it  was  difficult  to  discover  and 
recognize  in  the  additions  of  Port-Royal  or 
Bossuet.  Faith  founded  upon  such  a  ImsLs  is 
a  singular  faith,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
cannot  be  very  consoling.  Yet  it  was  the 
faith  of  Pascal.  Port-Royal,  through  respect 
for  his  memory,  was  not  willing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it,  though  the  autograph  manuscript 
leaves  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  com¬ 
plete  restoration  of  this  chapter  is  the  most 
important  point  in  the  report  read  to  the 
Academy.  The  restoration  of  the  chapters 
upon  the  two  infinites  is  indeed  very  curious, 
but  does  not  possess  the  same  interest. 

It  is  a  singular  circum'tance,  that  the  man 
who  has  not  feared  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God  by  playing  a  game  of  chance ;  whose 
faith,  though  it  may  have  been  sincere,  was 
established  on  such  a  frail  foundation,  com¬ 
mitted  during  his  life  an  act  of  intolerance 
which  scarcely  accords  with  the  constant  loy¬ 
alty  of  his  character,  and  still  less  with  the 
uniform  elevation  of  his  thoughts.  The  ardent 
opponent  of  the  Jesuits  has  denounced  a  Ca¬ 
puchin  friar  as  a  heretic.  M.  Cousin  has 
found  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  a  detail¬ 
ed  account  of  this  sad  episode,  which  hither¬ 
to  had  been  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
Christian  faith  without  charity  is  difficult  to 
understand,  for,  deprived  of  this  divine  ele¬ 
ment,  it  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  gospel, 
and  yet  Pascal  has  condescended  to  act  once 
in  his  life  the  part  of  a  denunciator.  He  had 
listened,  in  company  with  two  of  his  friends, 
to  the  exposition  of  a  new  system  of  theology 
by  the  Father  Saint-Ange.  This  monk  was 
simply  a  conceited  madman,  whose  mind  had 
become  disturbed  by  solitude,  meditation  and 
pride.  W e  have  the  report  of  these  confer¬ 
ences,  drawn  out  and  signed  by  Pascal  and 
his  friends.  There  is  not  one  word  of  reason 
in  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Father  Saint- 
Ange  ;  could  such  incoherences,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  a  direct  attack  against  the 
Church  ?  And  besides,  did  it  belong  to  Pas¬ 
cal,  who  believed,  because  be  wish^  to  be¬ 
lieve— did  it  belong  to  that  restless  spirit 
whose  faith  was  not  founded  upon  a  delibe¬ 
rate  conviction,  to  denounce  to  the  Archbish¬ 
op  of  Rouen  the  assertions  of  Father  Saint- 
Ange,  which  were  rather  facetious  than  dan¬ 
gerous  ?  To  say  that  the  number  of  men 
who  will  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God 
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at  the  judgment-day  is  represented  by  the 
sum  of  the  particles  which  compose  the  earth 
which  we  inhabit — is  this,  I  ask,  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  heresy?  Are  they  not  rather  the 
words  of  a  madman  ?  Most  of  the  assertions 
of  Father  Saint-Ange  are  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter.  Yet  Pascal  and  bis  friends  demanded 
proof  of  the  friar  of  what  he  maintained,  and 
invariably  received  the  answer  :  “All  this  is 
perfectly  clear  to  those  who  know  my  ante¬ 
cedents,’*  by  which  he  meant  his  premises  ; 
but,  as  he  never  revealed  them,  his  auditors 
were  obliged  to  listen  to  him  without  contra¬ 
dicting  him.  Father  Saint-Ange,  denounced 
by  Pascal,  was  compelled  to  retract  in  writ¬ 
ing,  as  of  heretical  tendency,  all  the  absurdities 
he  had  propagated  respecting  the  creation 
and  end  of  the  world,  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  genealt^y  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  born,  he  said,  not  of  the 
family  of  David,  but  tn  the  family  of  David. 
Grammatically  speaking,  he  perverted  the 
sense  of  the  Vulgate,  which  was,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Pascal  and  his  friends,  an  atrocity  de¬ 
serving  the  severest  censure.  His  first  retrac¬ 
tion,  accepted  by  M.  de  Bellay,  who  perform¬ 
ed  at  that  time  the  episcopal  duties  at  Rouen, 
was  refused  by  the  Archbishop  de  Harlay ; 
and  Father  Saint-Ange,  without  attempting 
to  explain  his  antecedents,  abjured  as  hereti¬ 
cal  and  dangerous  to  the  faith  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed,  not  publicly,  but  in 
his  own  room,  and  in  the  presence  of  only 
three  persons. 

1  have  referred  to  this  sad  episode,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  opinion  it  throws  new  light  upon 
the  belief  of  Pascal.  A  man  whose  faith 
rested  upon  firm  foundations,  who  found  the 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  in  bis  own  consciousness, 
would  not  be  8«  I  easily  alarmed  in  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  a  madman.  Pascal,  in  de¬ 
nouncing  Father  Saint-Ange,  was  not  only 
guilty  of  intolerance,  but  also  of  pusillanimity. 
He  must  have  felt  little  confidence  in  his 
faith  to  be  disturbed  by  such  trifles.  His 
accusation  resembled  a  defence,  and  he 
seemed  desirous  of  confirming  his  wavering 
convictions  against  these  strange  innovations. 

M.  Cousin,  to  establish  the  scepticism  of 
Pascal,  has  not  satisfied  himself  with  a  single 
proof,  although  that  proof  was  decisive.  The 
chapter  in  which  he  decides  the  existence  of 
God  by  a  game  of  chance,  leaves  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  equivocation.  But  M.  Cousin  has 
not  stopped  here ;  be  has  examined  with  a 
critical  eye  the  whole  volume  of  Pascal’s 
thoughts,  and  has  found  scepticism  written 
on  every  page.  Indeed,  Pascal,  in  many 
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iiutancefl,  has  manifested  a  deference,  if  not  ! 
sympathy,  for  Pyrrhonians.  In  his  opinion, 
doubt,  but  systematic  and  permanent  doubt, 
is  the  only  philosophy  which  deserves  atten* 
tion.  Now,  as  M.  Cousin  justly  remarks,  if 
doubt  restrained  within  certain  limits,  that  is, 
considered  as  a  subject  of  investigation,  often 
leads'to  the  proof  of  a  truth,  systematic  and 
permanent  doubt  is  nothing  less  than  the 
overthrow  of  all  science.  Pascal,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works, 
had  not  applied  his  mind  as  consecutively  to 
philosophy  as  to  mathematical  problems,  and 
when  he  entered  upon  this  kind  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  committed  a  very  great  error  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  problems  of  the  human 
consciousness  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
in  geometry  ;  for,  6nding  it  impossible  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  same  proof,  he  declared  them  at  the 
first  onset  perfectly  insoluble.  To  be  con¬ 
sistent  to  the  end,  after  having  once  entered 
the  school  of  scepticism,  he  ought  to  have 
adopted  the  conclusions  of  Sextus  Empiricus, 
and  discarded  geometry  as  well  as  philo¬ 
sophy,  for  Sextus  Empiricus  has  not  treated 
Euclid  with  more  respect  than  the  philoso¬ 
phers.  By  adopting  this  method,  Pascal  has 
arrived  at  the  most  destructive  conclusions 
not  only  upon  science,  but  upon  religion 
itself.  After  having  formally  declared  that 
man  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  he  has  met 
revealed  truth  unarmed.  Incapable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  confession,  of  understanding 
any  thing  without  the  Divine  aid,  he  has 
found  himself  not  less  embarrassed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  faith  taught  by  the  prophets  and 
the  gospel  Whether  ranked  on  the  side 
of  theology  or  philosophy,  the  mind,  once 
familiarised  with  universal  doubt,  is  not  less 
powerless  before  revealed  truth  than  before 
demonstrated  truth.  All  religion,  or,  in  other 
words,  all  supernatural  instruction,  is  accept¬ 
able  to  the  understanding  only  as  it  contains 
natural  truths,  or  truths  demonstrated  by  the 
light  of  reason  alone.  Faith,  or,  in  other 
words,  revealed  truth,  U  not  and  cannot  be 
but  the  development  of  truth  discovered  by 
mao  himself ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  gospel 
would  be  an  impenetrable  enigma ;  the 
Christian  tradition  would  find  in  the  under¬ 
standing  an  invincible  resistance,  and,  not  dis¬ 
covering  in  human  consciousness  a  soil  pre¬ 
pared  by  philosophical  study,  it  would  deposit 
there  only  an  unfruitful  germ. 

This  has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon 
Pascal  wbo  possessed  one  of  the  most 
powerful  minds  of  which  history  has  made 
mention ;  when  he  wished  to  believe  with 
entire  and  unreserved  faith  revealed  truths, 


accustomed  as  he  had  been  for  a  long  time 
to  universal  doubt,  his  firm  and  resolute  will 
was  not  strong  enough  to  fix  his  faith  upon 
an  immovable  foundation.  His  belief,  in¬ 
stead  of  resembling  submission,  bad  all  the 
appearance  of  despair.  In  vain  did  he  kneel 
and  offer  fervent  prayer,  for  even  bis  humility 
retained  some  traces  of  displeasure  at  the  im- 
potency  of  his  reason.  M.  Cousin  has  ad¬ 
mirably  demonstrated  this  in  pure  and  elegant 
language,  with  an  array  of  arguments  which 
does  not  permit  the  admirers  of  Pascal  to 
raise  their  heads  and  renew  the  discussion. 
If  he  deserves  any  blame,  it  is  for  having 
multiplied  arguments,  and  been  so  prodigal 
of  evidence.  One- half  of  the  proofs  which 
be  has  adduced  would  more  than  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  establish  the  truth  which  he  wished 
to  demonstrate.  He  did  not  content  himself 
with  combating  and  overcoming  his  adver¬ 
saries,  he  overwhelms  them  ;  and  even  when 
they  bad  been  silenced,  he  continues  bis 
demonstration  as  if  all  doubt  had  not  been 
removed,  as  if  all  objections  had  not  been 
refuted. 

The  soul  of  Pascal  under  the  infiuence  of 
scepticism  is  indeed  a  sad  spectacle.  He  had 
chosen  as  an  asylum  the  dinial  of  all  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  when  he  wished  to  attain  to 
divine  science,  human  science  failing  him,  he 
remains  fixed  to  the  earth,  and  exhausts  him¬ 
self  in  vain  efforts  to  understand  revealed 
truth.  M.  Cousin,  in  depicting  the  sorrows  of 
that  soul,  at  once  diseased  and  sublime,  has 
spoken  in  accents  truly  eloquent.  Not  only 
does  he  defend  with  energy  the  cause  of 
philosophy,  but  also,  with  no  less  felicity  and 
clearness,  the  cause  of  religion  itself ;  for  be 
proves  conclusively  that  there  can  be  no  re¬ 
ligion,  at  least  none  worthy  of  the  name, 
without  a  little  philosophy.  He  ventures 
still  farther,  and  maintains  that  faith  is 
strong  in  proportion  as  it  is  fortified  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  human  conscience. 
Having  arrived  at  this  point  of  his  argument, 
be  finds  himself  fully  armed  on  all  sides  ;  he 
has  only  to  look  into  the  thoughts  of  Pascal 
as  into  an  inexhaustible  arsenal.  What  says 
he,  when  he  attempts  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God  by  the  loss  of  a  penny  ?  *‘I  am  not 
satisfied  with  existing  proofs.  I  find  neither 
within  myself  nor  in  the  external  world  any 
irrefragable  and  triumphant  proof  which  si¬ 
lences  doubt,  which  calms  and  consoles  me. 
But  what  have  I  to  risk  ?  In  betting  against 
God,  I  hazard  the  salvation  of  my  soul ;  I 
therefore  bet  for  God,  for  in  so  doing  I  may 
perhaps  obudn  eternal  happiness.  In  re¬ 
peating  prayers,  and  dipping  my  bands  in 
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holy  water,  I  shall  perhaps  be  saved.”  .  .  .  would  be  to  question  the  Divine  liberty. 
This,  then,  is  the  last  resort  of  Pascal.  He  What  philosophy  could  reconcile  itself  to 
tramples  under  foot  all  human  science,  he  such  a  doctrine  ?  Having  once  entered  upon 
declares  reason  powerless,  he  reviles  all  this  dangerous  path,  Pascal  was  under  the 
philosophy,  and,  standing  alone  upon  the  fatal  necessity  of  declaring  the  absolute  im- 
ruins  of  certainty,  God  escapes  his  fainting  potency  of  reason :  a  rigorous  logic  led  him 
spirit :  his  faith  is  but  a  cry  of  anguish.  into  absurdities. 


On  which  side  is  found  impiety  ?  Is  it  on 
the  side  of  philosophy,  which  prepares  man, 
by  the  study  of  couscience,  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Divinity  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
on  the  bide  of  Pascal,  who  wishes  to  degrade 
man  before  be  can  attain  faith  ?  Is  it  honor¬ 
ing  God  to  seek  in  the  degradation  of  the 
creature  the  source  of  all  submission  to  the 
Creator  ?  What  Pascal  calls  an  act  of  faith, 
is  it  not  simply  blasphemy  ?  What  does  he 
say  in  effect  ?  what  does  his  prayer  signify  ? 
“  The  faculties  which  You  have  given  me  do 
not  permit  me  to  comprehend  You  and  to 
elevate  myself  to  You.  Yet  I  wish  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  You ;  I  wish  to  be  governed  by  the 
laws  which  You  have  revealed.  What  course 
shall  I  pursue  ?  1  have  no  choice.  There 

remains  but  one  resource  to  obtain  salvation. 
I  repudiate  the  most  beautiful  of  your  gifts, 
I  repudiate  my 


reason ;  1  shut  my  eyes  in 
order  to  see  the  light ;  I  renounce  the  power 
of  understanding  in  order  to  believe.”  What 
incense  more  gross,  I  ask,  was  ever  offered 
to  the  Divinity  ?  And  yet  the  prayer  of 
Pascal  admits  of  no  other  interpretation. 
The  words  of  our  language  have  either  lost 
their  import,  or  bis  faith  was  but  an  insult  to 
Him  whom  he  invoked  as  a  comforter. 

The  doctrine  of  grace  explained  by  Saint 
Augustine,  and  con&rmed  by  the  Bishop  of  < 
Ypres,  explains  the  aversion  of  Pascal  to  all 
philosophy.  This  doctrine,  by  substituting 
the  Divine  will  for  the  human  will,  destroys 
at  one  blow  all  liberty  of  thought  as  well  as 
liberty  of  action.  According  to  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Jansenius,  God  gives  grace  to  the 
elect,  and  grace  is  the  only  source  of  good 
works.  Liberty  of  action  once  destroyed, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  longer  any  moral 
responsibility.  Good  works  being  performed 
by  God  and  not  by  man,  there  is  no  longer 
any  meaning  in  rewards  and  punishments; 
for  those  who  lived  wickedly  were  not  free  to 
live  uprightly,  since  grace  was  not  given 
to  them,  and  those  who  lived  uprightly 
were  not  free  to  live  wickedly,  since  grace 
was  given  to  them.  Saint  Augustine  and  Jan- 
senius  are  careful  to  assert  expressly  that 
God,  in  conferring  grace,  does  not  consider 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  an  individual,  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  Him  to  justify  his  prefer¬ 
ences.  To  wish  to  assign  to  Him  a  motive 
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script.  It  is  henceforth  impossible  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  this  respect. 

What  would  have  been  the  style  of  the 
work  for  which  Pascal  prepared  these 
thougbt-o  ?  M.  Cousin  has  made  diligent  re¬ 
searches,  and  his  conclusions  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  mere  conjectures.  Some  passages 
of  his  manuscript,  omitted  by  all  those  who 
have  issued  editions  of  his  work,  justify  the 
opinion  that  \\\i  Apology  for  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion  would  not  have  been  of  a  purely  didac¬ 
tic  character.  The  dialogue  and  epistolary 
form  would  have  found  a  place  in  this  great 
composition.  The  author  of  the  Provinciales, 
who  was  so  skilful  in  irony,  would  cot  have 
hesitated  to  employ  his  favorite  weapon. 
There  is  another  point  worthy  of  attention, 
which  M.  Cousin  has  cl^^arly  shown  ;  it  is 
that  Pascal,  in  his  Thoughts,  evidently  op¬ 
poses  the  doctrines  defended  in  the  Provin¬ 
ciales.  In  attacking  the  probabilism  and  easy 
morality  of  the  Jesuits,  he  defended  liberty 
of  thought.  To  overcome  his  opponents,  he 
called  philosophy  to  his  aid  as  often  as  theo¬ 
logy  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  this 
memorable  contest,  in  this  struggle  carried  on 
with  so  much  courage,  he  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  be  unconsciously  undermined 
the  foundation  of  the  structure  which  he 
wished  to  render  more  enduring.  Disdaining 
the  auxiliary  by  means  of  which  he  had 
gained  so  many  victories,  he  multiplied  at 
pleasure  the  difficulties  of  his  task.  M. 
Cousin  has  treated  this  question  with  rare 
ability  ;  he  has  compared  the  Pensies  with 
the  Provinciales,  and  proved  that  they  con¬ 
tradict  each  other  in  many  instances.  Pas¬ 
cal  seems  indeed  to  have  possessed  two  be¬ 
ings  :  the  second  half  of  his  life  does  not 
agree  with  the  first.  This  was  evident  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  revelations  of  M.  Cousin,  but 
now  there  remains  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

In  my  opinion,  the  report  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  is  a  signal  service  rendered 
to  our  literature.  The  abundance  of  proofs 
and  the  solidity  of  reasoning  are  perfectly 
convincing.  It  would  be  desirable  that  a 
work  of  similar  nature  be  undertaken,  with 
respect  to  all  the  principal  writers  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  Among  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Pascal  is  not  the  only 
one  whose  writings  have  been  subjected  to 
officious  corrections.  It  would  be  well  to 
continue  the  work  of  restitution  commenced 
by  M.  Cousin  ;  but  to  do  so  worthily  requires 
not  seal  alone,  but  close  discrimination.  To 
restore  the  text  of  all  our  great  writera  to  its 


original  purity,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  ju¬ 
dicious  choice  among  the  different  readings 
which  the  manuscripts  present ;  a  delicate 
undertaking,  requiring  the  erudition  of  the 
philologist,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher.  M.  Cousin  has  succeeded  in  restoring 
to  us  the  true  Pascal,  because  he  was  capable 
of  fulfilling  this  double  condition.  He  mark¬ 
ed  the  alterations  of  style  with  as  much  vigi¬ 
lance  as  the  alterations  of  thought.  Passion¬ 
ately  devoted  to  his  subject,  he  studies  all  its 
meanings,  and  sounds  its  depth  after  having 
measured  all  its  breadth.  Such  learning  and 
sagacity  are  seldom  combined  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent.  Under  the  pen  of  M.  Cousin,  questions 
the  most  devoid  of  interest  become  animated 
and  sublime.  The  complete  restoration  of 
a  sentence  mutilated  by  the  editors  of  Port- 
Royal,  awakens  in  him  a  world  of  ideas, 
which  he  develops  with  wonderful  copious¬ 
ness.  In  speaking  to  us  of  the  language  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  recalling  the  hap¬ 
py  alliance  of  greatness  and  precision,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  great  writers  of  that  peiiod, 
be  borrows  their  method  and  puts  it  in  exe¬ 
cution.  He  ctmeiliates  harmony  with  pre¬ 
cision,  a  task  more  difficult  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Too  often  precision  is  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  harmony,  or  harmony  at  the 
expense  of  precision.  To  give  amplitude  to 
the  period  without  destroying  the  contour  of 
the  thought,  an  attentive  study  of  the  art 
of  writing  is  indispensable  ;  a  fact  of  which 
M.  Cousin  has  been  cognizant  for  a  long  time : 
and  his  study  of  Pascal  furnishes  an  addition¬ 
al  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
this  difficult  art. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  coincide  with  M. 
Cousin  in  his  admiration  of  Jacqueline  Pas¬ 
cal.  There  is  indeed  a  certain  elevation  of 
expression  in  some  of  her  thoughts,  yet  I  do 
j  not  think  they  justify  the  reiterated  pane¬ 
gyrics  of  her  biographer.  Neither  the  ex¬ 
temporary  verses,  nor  those  composed  at 
leisure  by  Jacqueline,  are  worthy  of  being 
reprinted.  Her  letters  to  her  brother  merit 
some  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  are  expo¬ 
nents  of  a  diseased  mind  ;  for  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  mind  of  Jacqueline  was  no  less 
disordered  than  that  of  Blaise.  Her  pious 
ejaculations  do  not  express  the  happiness 
which  religion  promises  to  the  faithful,  but 
only  an  absolute  disdain  of  all  the  joys  of 
earth.  Her  fervor  possesses  nothing  of  ten¬ 
derness.  Jacqueline  withdraws  from  the 
world  to  take  refuge  in  Ood,  but  even  in  her 
chosen  asylum  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  the  peace  she  desired  :  yet  we  discover 
I  no  trace  of  regret,  nor  any  sign  of  joy.  All 
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her  thoughts  bear  the  impress  of  resignation 
and  austeritj ;  in  vain  do  we  look  ^r  one 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Creator;  her 
gloomy  faith  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
taught  in  the  gospel.  I  will  not  speak  o( 
the  style  of  her  letters,  for  the  language  of 
Jacqueline  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
style,  but  is  a  succession  or  rather  a  medley 
of  diffuse  and  intricate  periods.  M.  Cousin 
rightly  observes  that  Jacqueline  does  not 
possess  the  first  elements  of  style.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  prolixity  of  this  style  is  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  pretension.  Not  only  is  Jacque¬ 
line  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing, 
but  she  is  wanting  in  simplicity,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  reader  less  indulgent.  Whether 
writing  to  her  brother  or  sister,  she  preaches, 
and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  her  sermons. 
This  correspondence  is  interesting  in  only  one 
point  of  view,  as  the  faithful  reflection  of  a 
soul  more  disordered  than  elevated  by  the 
teachings  of  Jansenism. 

I  now  come  to  the  principal  fragment,  or 
rather  the  only  work  of  Jacqueline  which  M. 


centrating  all  the  powers  of  her  mind  upon 
the  last  scene  of  the  Passion,  she  sees  in  the 
death  of  Christ  only  a  justification  of  monas¬ 
tic  practices,  and  scarcely  makes  mention  of 
bis  love.  In  other  words,  she  entirely  omits 
the  most  important  points  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we 
consider  this  meditation,  it  appears  to  me 
difficult  to  discover  a  legitimate  reason  for 
admiration. 

If  I  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  of  M. 
Cousin,  I  think  he  deserves  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  recapitulated  the  principal  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jacqueline,  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
sister  is  useful  in  increasing  our  acquaintance 
with  the  brother.  Oilberta  Pascal,  who  did 
not  adopt  a  monastic  life,  but  is  known  as 
Madame  Perier,  whose  sincere  and  ardent 
piety  did  not  possess  the  same  austere  cha¬ 
racter,  does  not  excite  so  much  interest ; 
and  1  can  understand  bow  M.  Cousin,  after 
having  exhausted  the  study  of  Pascal  him¬ 
self,  has  sought  in  the  life  of  Jacqueline  the 
completion  of  this  study.  Strongly  prepos- 


Cousin  does  not  hesitate  to  place,  in  point  of  sessed  in  favor  of  his  heroine,  he  has  not 


elevation,  by  the  side  of  the  most  beautiful 
pages  of  Pascal,  excepting  always  his  reserv¬ 
ations  with  regard  to  style.  Her  subject  was 
a  Meditation  on  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  had 
been  assigned  her  by  Port-Royal.  In  this 
meditation  she  recalls  successively  all  the 
episodes  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  deduces 
methodically  all  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  each  episode.  It  is  true  that  now  and 
then  she  gives  utterance  to  a  striking  thought, 
but  there  are  in  this  fragment  two  defects 
which  leave  an  unpleasant  impression  upon 
the  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the  order  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  author  gives  to  this  meditation  a 
peculiar  appearance  of  indifference,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  greater  part  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  are  rather  verbal  than  real.  Properly 
speaking,  this  is  not  a  meditation,  hut  a  dis¬ 
course,  sometimes  eloquent  indeed,  often  inge¬ 
nious,  but  still  more  frequently  puerile.  The 
death  of  Christ  thus  understood,  thus  ex¬ 
plained,  is  powerless  to  revive  the  drooping 
faith,  or  to  teach  unbelievers. 

It  is  probable  that  Port- Royal  was  satisfied 


unfrequently  expressed  great  admiration  for 
thoughts  which  the  reader  would  otherwise 
pass  by  with  indifference.  I  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  entirely  condemn  his  excessive  indul¬ 
gence;  for  had  he  been  wholly  disinterested, 
he  would  not  perhaps  have  collected  so 
patiently  all  the  incidents  of  this  biography. 

I  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  him  for  having 
disclosed  to  us  the  interior  life  of  the  Pascm 
family,  and  for  having  revealed  to  us  the 
whole  soul  of  Jacqueline.  He  has  neglected 
nothing  to  illustrate  his  subject.  We  follow 
from  year  to  year  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  young  girl,  from  the 
period  of  her  visits  to  the  court  of  Anne  of 
I  Austria  until  the  time  when,  conceiving  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  a  worldly  life,  she 
supplicates  her  father  to  open  for  her  the 
convent  doors.  The  improvisations  composed 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  more  than 
once  excite  our  smiles,  although  they  do  no 
great  honor  to  the  poetic  talent  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  They  prove  to  us  how  easily  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  courtiers  may  be  gained,  and  that 


ith  this  fragment,  since  he  has  taken  care  I  a  little  flattery,  however  puerile  it  may  be. 


to  preserve  it.  The  joy  and  pride  of  the  nuns 
may  be  conceived,  since  Jacqueline  had 
spoken  as  a  faithful  disciple  of  Jansenius.  I 
can,  however,  scarcely  understand  the  admi¬ 
ration  expressed  by  M.  Ck)usin,  for  there  are, 
I  repeat,  in  this  pretended  meditation,  too 
few  thoughts  truly  worthy  of  this  name,  and 
too  many  unmeaning  words  which  the  author 
seems  to  take  for  thoughts.  Instead  of  con- 


when  addressed  to  crowned  heads,  fills  them 
with  delight.  A  sonnet  upon  the  pregnancy 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  written  by  a  girl  of 
twelve  years,  was  then  considered  as  a  pro- 
digy  of  genius,  and  yet  the  manner  in  which 
Jacqueline  has  treated  the  subject  is  not  less 
strange  than  the  subject  itself.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  the  child  are  considered  by  her  a 
presage  of  its  glory  and  power.  This  poet. 
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who  still  played  with  her  doll,  predicts  to 
Europe  a  victorious  king.  Tremble  I  said  she 
to  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  F ranee — Tremble ! 
for  the  king  that  is  to  be  bom  even  now  re¬ 
veals  his  warlike  disposition.  Nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  the 
friends  of  the  Queen.  A  thought  so  delicate 
and  ingenious  seemed  to  them  so  far  above 
the  capacity  of  a  child,  that  they  brought 
Jacqueline  into  an  apartment  adjoining  the 
Queen’s,  and  proposed  to  her  a  new  subject, 

*  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  she  was 
indeed  the  author  of  the  favorite  sonnet. 
Jacqueline  immediately  complied,  and  so  de¬ 
lighted  them,  that  they  lavished  upon  her 
caresses  and  presents. 

All  these  puerilities  are  related  by  M. 
Cousin  in  a  most  charming  manner.  As  a 
biographer,  convinced  that  the  least  incident 
in  the  life  of  a  distinguished  individual  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  be  men- 
Uons  all  the  details  which  come  under  his 
observation.  If,  in  my  opinion,  the  sonnet 
of  Jacqueline  seems  perfectly  insignidcant, 
and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  does  not 
merit  a  moment’s  attention,  yet  the  rank  of 
those  who  applauded  it  gives  it  an  historic 
interest.  Scarcely  worthy  of  insertion  in  a 
family  album,  where  the  first  poetic  lispings 
of  a  child  are  eagerly  preserved,  it  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  act  of  comedy  when  recited 
in  the  presence  of  a  queen,  and  extolled  by 
entlemen  of  the  chamber  and  maids  of 
onor.  It  may  be  that  M.  Cousin  has  more 
than  once  passed  the  natural  limits  of  his 
subject,  and  mentioned  more  than  one  anec¬ 
dote  which  does  not  directly  relate  to  the 
biography  of  his  heroine ;  this  is  an  excusa¬ 
ble  error  which  is  not  without  its  charm,  for 
a  well-told  anecdote,  whether  useful  or  not, 
never  fails  to  interest.  M.  Cousin  possesses 
this  qualificaUon  in  an  unwonted  degree :  he 
loves  and  admires  all  the  distinguished 
writers  of  the  l7th  century ;  and  as,  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  us  of  Jacqueline,  he  is  naturally  led  to 
speak  of  her  contemporaries,  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  has  sometimes  digressed  from 
his  subject.  He  knows  so  well,  and  has 
studied  with  so  much  patience  and  admira¬ 
tion,  the  history  of  our  country  in  the  17  th 
century,  not  only  in  public  but  in  private 
life,  that  the  reader  can  readily  pardon  him 
for  introducing  these  episodes,  and  scwcely 
thinks  of  recalling  him  to  his  subject. 

M.  Cousin  had  studied  the  life  of  Madame 
de  Longue ville  with  special  interest.  The 
touching  fate  of  this  beautiful  and  witty 
woman,  who  passed  her  youthful  days  in 
pious  devotions,  but  was  afterwards  carried 


away  by  the  most  devoted  love,  and  ended 
by  a  pienitence  of  twenty-five  years — this 
was  suflScient  to  enlut  all  the  sympathies  of 
a  man  capable  of  understanding  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  human  heart.  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourbon  was  a  daughter  of  the  Princess  of 
Cond4,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montmorency,  had  awakened  in  the  heart 
of  Henry  IV.  a  passion  so  ardent  that  it  led 
the  gallant  king  into  more  than  one  extra¬ 
vagance.  Nurtured  with  pious  care,  she 
early  formed  an  ardent  friendship  for  several 
young  girls  of  high  rank  who  h^  secluded 
themselves  in  the  Carmelite  convent  of  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  some  in  early  life  and  others  . 
after  having  encountered  the  sorrows  of  the 
world.  Numerous  and  incontrovertible  proofs 
exist  that,  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  youth,  she 
refused  to  appear  in  gay  society,  and  had 
formed  the  resolution  of  passing  her  life  in 
the  convent  of  the  Carmelites.  But  before 
finding  that  profound  and  unalloyed  peace 
which  she  so  much  desired,  she  was  destined 
to  endure  many  trials. 

The  Princess  de  Condd,'kind  and  affable 
when  it  suited  her  purpose,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  proud  and  haughty,  and  inflexible  in 
her  determinations,  would  not  consent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  her  daughter  from  the  world. 
Mademoiselle  de  Bou^n  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  her  family  and  the  re¬ 
quest  of  her  mother,  and  make  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  Court.  It  was  at  a  ball  given  at  the 
Louvre,  of  which  M.  Cousin  has  given  the 
exact  date.  Her  dibut  was  brilliant:  her 
beautiful  fair  hair,  her  snowy  shoulders,  her 
elegant  and  flexible  figure,  her  gait  at  once 
graceful  and  easy,  her  large  eyes  of  azure 
blue,  her  mouth  by  turns  haughty  and  smil¬ 
ing,  at  once  captivated  all  hearts.  Admira¬ 
tion  and  flattery  met  her  on  every  side.  The 
next  day  she  was  queen  of  all  the  festivals. 
All  the  distinguished  talent  of  that  period 
then  assembled  at  the  saloon  of  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,  which  presented  a  model  of  ac¬ 
complished  manners  and  sprightly  conversa¬ 
tions.  Politeness,  however,  sometimes  de¬ 
generated  into  affectation,  sound  thoughts 
and  generous  sentiments  sometimes  yielded 
to  the  sallies  of  genius.  Corneille  was  less 
admired  than  Voiture;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
society  was  agreeable,  and  composed  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  educated  persons,  who  were 
accustomed  to  have  proper  respect  for  all 
self-love,  to  flatter  all  weaknesses,  to  conci¬ 
liate  the  good  opinion  of  those  with  whom 
they  conversed,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
condition.  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  was 
much  admired  in  the  saloons  of  Madame  de 
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Rambouillet,  and  soon  became  the  arbiter  in 
all  literary  discussions.  To  obtain  her  ap¬ 
probation  was  almost  considered  as  a  proof 
of  genius ;  to  incur  her  contempt,  betokened 
mediocrity.  Her  mind,  although  not  yet 
thoroughly  disciplined,  was  naturally  rehned 
and  penetrating,  and  easily  invented  piquant 
and  ingenious  repartees.  Irony  upon  her 
lips  did  not  possess  the  power  of  wounding, 
and  usually  came  to  the  aid  of  reason.  Al¬ 
though  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  was  still 
attached  to  her  friends  at  the  Carmelite  con¬ 
vent,  her  jroung  heart  was  intoxicated  by  her 
triumphs  in  the  gay  world,  and  her  dream  of 
convent  life  soon  faded  away.  Without  giv¬ 
ing  the  preference  to  any  of  her  numerous 
worshippers,  she  received  the  homage  of  all, 
and  ruled  her  court  with  all  ihe  dignity  of  a 
sovereign  long  accustomed  to  power. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  was  mar¬ 
ried,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her 
mother,  to  the  Due  de  Longueville,  who  was 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  a  widower,  and 
father  of  a  daughter  aged  seventeen  years. 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  had  not  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  her  indifference  for  her  husband 
was  soon  changed  to  repugnance,  when  she 
saw  him  continue  his  intimacy  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Montbazon,  who  had  been  his 
mistress  for  several  years.  It  is  not  then 
surprising  that  she  adopted  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  custom  of  her  times,  and  received  a 
lover.  The  conduct  of  Madame  de  Longue¬ 
ville  should  not  be  too  severely  censured. 
The  Prince  de  Marcillac,  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  was  at  that 
Ume  one  of  the  most  brilliant  noblemen  at 
court.  Madame  de  Longueville  gave  him 
her  preference ;  charmed  by  the  generous 
sentiments  which  he  uttered  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  and  not  suspecting  the  profound  ego¬ 
tism  concealed  beneath  his  fair  words,  she 
became  his  mistress,  and  resolved  to  attach 
herself  unreservedly  to  his  destiny.  M. 
Cousin  has  refuted  with  affectionate  zeal  the 
accusations  brought  against  Madame  de 
Longueville.  He  has,  I  think,  conclusively 
demonstrated  the  real  part  which  this  wo¬ 
man,  so  distinguished  for  wit  and  beauty, 
took  in  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.  Several 
historians  have  affirmed  th'^t,  had  it  not  been 
for  her  influence,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  would  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
royal  authority,  and  that  be  Joined  the  op- 

r'ng  party  merely  to  gratify  his  mistress. 

Cousin  has  proved  ny  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  Madame  de  Longueville,  a 
stranger  to  ambition,  faithfully  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  her  lover,  always  obeyed  him,  and 


never  exerted  any  undue  influence  over  him, 
but  that  she  risked  for  him  her  fortune 
and  her  life.  Her  defence  is  now  complete. 

It  was  to  insure  the  success  of  the  intrigues 
planned  by  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  that 
Madame  de  Longueville  pawned  her  dia¬ 
monds,  and  gave  herself  as  a  hostage  to  the 
citizens  of  Paris  assembled  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  Her  whole  conduct  evinces  the  most 
perfect  disinterestedness.  If  an  attentive 
observation  of  all  her  movements  during  the 
war  of  the  Opposition  is  not  sufficient  to  con¬ 
firm  this,  the  calumnies  directed  against  her 
by  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  himself, 
after  their  separation,  would  afford  abundant 
proof.  A  man  capable  of  thus  treating  his 
mistress  cannot  be  otherwise  than  supremely 
selfish;  and  even  if  these  calumnies,  which 
are  of  so  much  importance  in  determining 
this  question,  should  not  prove  conclusive, 
who  would  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
Maximt  would  compromise  his  reputation 
and  endanger  his  liberty  to  gratify  a  woman  ? 
The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  writing  his 
Maxims,  or  in  other  words  the  complete 
code  of  egotism,  evidently  described  human 
nature,  or  at  least  attempted  it  by  taking  for 
his  model  his  own  heart.  Having  become 
reconciled  to  the  court,  he  no  longer  feared 
to  acknowledge  publicly  his  ingratitude  to 
his  mistress,  who  had  so  faithfully  served 
him.  He  threw  off  his  mask,  he  trampled 
under  foot  all  the  beautiful  sentiments  of  the 
Prince  de  Marcillac,  and  revealed  all  the 
heartlessness  of  his  soul.  The  perusal  of  the 
Afaxtmt  affords  sufficient  apology  for  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Longueville. 

M.  Cousin,  by  a  very  natural  and  excusable 
digression,  forgets  for  a  moment  his  heroine, 
to  speak  of  her  brother  the  Due  d’Enghien, 
who  was  afterwards  the  illustrious  CondA 
Full  of  admiration  fur  the  bravery,  resolution 
and  military  appearance  of  this  young  and 
brilliant  general,  be  takes  pleasure  in  relating 
to  us  the  battle  of  Rocroy.  This  is  assuredly 
a  digression,  but  it  is  an  excusable  one,  in 
consideration  of  the  admiration  which  it  ex¬ 
cites.  I  should  not  however  have  regretted 
the  omission  of  the  parallel  which  M.  Cousin 
has  drawn  between  the  Due  d’Enghien  and 
General  Bonaparte,  rince  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  interest  or  animation  of  the  recital. 

The  biographies  of  Santa- Rosa  and  Kant, 
in  the  last  years  of  their  lives,  deserve  special 
notice.  Endowed  with  an  upright  mind  and 
a  warm  heart,  Santa-Rosa  acted  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  revolution  of  Piedmont.  M. 
Cousin,  ardently  attached  to  him,  relates  to 
the  Prince  de  la  Cistema  all  that  he  knows 
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of  this  generous  and  devoted  man.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  touching  recitals  I  have  ever 
read.  Yet  I  cannot  but  censure  the  intro¬ 
duction,  which  is  nothing  less  than  an  abso¬ 
lute  apology  for  success,  or  at  least  an  ex¬ 
press  condemnation  of  all  devotion  which  is 
not  crowned  by  victory.  If  such  a  maxim 
should  ever  become  general,  right  would  be 
an  unmeaning  word,  and  might  would  rule 
the  world.  With  this  reservation — and  I 
think  it  should  be  made — I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  all  the  incidents  mentioned  by  M. 
Cousin  are  peculiarly  interesting.  Absolute 
master  of  the  destinies  of  his  country  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  then  conquered  and  condemned 
to  death,  although  right  was  on  his  side, 
Santa-Rosa  comes  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Paris. 
Traced  by  the  police  of  M.  de  Corbidre,  he 
reUres  to  the  city  of  Alen^on,  and  employs 
the  sad  leisure  of  his  exile  in  seeking  for  that 
form  of  government  which  best  tends  to  the 
development,  stability  and  duration  of  liberty. 
Possessed  of  a  generous  heart  and  a  mind  of 
the  second  order,  he  foresees  his  destiny, 
and  advances  slowly  to  meet  it.  In  his  soli¬ 
tude  at  Alen^on,  he  sighs  for  his  little  room 
in  the  rue  Francs-Bourgeois- Saint- Michel, 
and  his  long  conversations  with  his  friend 
Victor  upon  Plato,  upon  the  attributes  of 
God,  upon  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  upon  the 
political  future  of  Europe.  M.  Cousin  visits 
Alen^on,  and  discusses  with  Santa-Rosa  the 
ideas  which  are  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
philosophical  argument  of  his  Phedon.  In  a 
few  days  he  completes  this  work,  oqe  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  has  ever  issued  from  his 
pen,  and  goes  to  read  it  to  his  exiled  friend. 
Santa-Rosa  listens  to  it  with  restless  atten¬ 
tion,  and  is  troubled  at  not  finding  in  Phedon 
the  whole  gospel.  He  forgets  that  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  occupying  a  position  between  Mosa- 
ism,  which  it  does  not  understand,  and  the 
gospel,  which  it  could  not  foresee,  has  been 
able  to  present  but  very  indistinct  ideas  of 
the  Divinity,  of  the  future  destiny  of  man, 
and  of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  at¬ 
tempts  at  different  times  to  lead  his  friend 
away  from  the  paths  of  history, and  to  trans¬ 
form  Plato  into  a  father  of  the  Church.  M. 
Cousin  resists  his  efforts,  and  Santa-Rosa  is 
grieved ;  but  soon  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  is  changed,  and  they  speak  of  M.  de 
Bonald.  The  primitive  legulatim  is  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  two  friends,  and  esti¬ 
mated  at  its  true  value.  This  plea  in  favor 
of  a  theocratic  government,  sometimes  skilful 
and  plausible,  but  more  frequently  verbose 
and  unmeaning,  is  painful  to  Santa-Rosa,  for 
the  noble  exile  wished  to  reconcile  fervent 


and  sincere  faith  with  the  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  political  liberty.  Left  alone  after 
the  departure  of  M.  Cousin,  Santa  -  Rosa 
wishes  to  leave  France,  and  vainly  asks  M.  de 
Corbiere  for  a  passport  to  England.  At 
length,  after  having  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Minister,  replete  with  nobility  and  modera¬ 
tion,  he  obtains  permission  to  leave  Alen^on, 
and  proceeds  to  London.  Although  his  re¬ 
sources  are  few,  he  is  not  discouraged.  He 
writes  without  relaxation  for  the  journals  and 
periodicals,  but  is  soon  weary  of  the  mutila¬ 
tions  to  which  his  thoughts  are  subjected. 
He  leaves  London  full  of  sadness,  and  retires 
to  Nottingham.  He  fears  to  inquire  after  his 
family,  for  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
left  at  Piedmont,  have  scarcely  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life.  He  employs  himself  in  teaching 
Italian  ;  but  unfortunately  Nottingham  can¬ 
not  furnish  him  a  very  large  number  of  pu¬ 
pils.  He  begins  to  despair  of  the  future,  and 
the  fate  of  Italy,  of  whose  freedom  he  has 
dreamed,  adds  to  the  sadness  of  his  precari¬ 
ous  life.  At  length  an  unexpected  ray  illu¬ 
mines  his  solitude.  Not  able  to  consecrate 
his  life  to  his  country,  which  he  cannot  even 
enter  without  exposing  himself  to  death,  he 
wishes  to  devote  himself  to  Greece,  the  elder 
sister  of  Italy.  He  asks  permission  to  enrol 
his  name  in  the  army  organized  by  the  Phil¬ 
hellenic  Society  of  London.  After  much 
parley  he  is  allowed  to  depart ;  but  scarcely 
has  he  arrived  in  Greece,  when  he  sees  the 
inutility  of  his  voyage.  The  Go%ernment, 
which  accepts  with  eagerness  and  gratitude 
the  subsidies  of  the  Philhellenic  Society,  is 
fearful  that  his  name,  so  well  known  to  the 
European  powers,  would  be  a  source  of  dis¬ 
trust,  and  the  poor  exile  asks  in  vain  for  a 
sword ;  employment  is  however  offered  him  in 
the  administration.  Condemned  to  inaction,  he 
struggles  for  some  time  with  his  destiny  ; 
some  months  afterwards  he  fell,  with  his 
arms  in  his  hand,  in  an  unimportant  battle, 
and  his  friends  could  with  difficulty  find  his 
remains. 

It  Is  impossible  not  to  feel  deep  emotion  in 
reviewing  the  incidents  of  a  life  so  loyal,  so 
generous,  and  so  suddenly  ended.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  Santa-Rosa  are  no  less  touching  than 
his  life.  The  perusal  of  them  excites  a  me¬ 
lancholy  interest,  not  unmingled  with  admi¬ 
ration  in  seeing  his  noble  soul  consume  and 
exhaust  itself  in  fruitless  efforts  for  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  right  over  might.  He  lived,  he 
fought  and  died  for  right ;  and  can  we  re¬ 
proach  him  for  his  want  of  success  ?  Had  he 
triumphed,  he  would  have  left  a  glorious 
memory ;  but,  conquered,  he  should  nave  at 
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least  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  all  to 
whom  justice  is  not  an  unmeaning  word. 

There  are  in  the  letters  of  Santa-Rosa 
some  passages  of  rather  effeminate  sensibility, 
which  will  perhaps  surprise  the  reader,  since 
they  do  not  accord  very  well  with  the  manly 
character  of  his  enterprises ;  they  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  understood  after  a  little  reflection. 
Courageous  and  intrepid  in  the  presence  of 
danger,  Santa-Rosa  forgot,  in  solitude  and 
prayer,  his  heroic  instincts.  His  fervent  piety 
expimns  the  tenor  of  his  correspondence. 
His  time  divided  between  the  study  of  poli¬ 
tical  problems  and  religious  meditaUon,  it  is 
not  strange  that  friendship  sometimes  takes 
the  accent  of  a  more  tender  passion.  M. 
Cousin  has  discharged  a  sacred  duty  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Santa-B^a, 
and  in  collecting  his  notes  and  letters.  He 
would  however  perform  an  act  of  justice  in 
effacing  the  first  lines  of  this  affecting  recital. 
Men  of  such  a  disposition  are  unfortunately 
so  rare,  that  they  should  be  treated  with  un¬ 
reserved  respect.  Egotism  is  extolled,  while 
devotion  is  considered  as  puerile,  and  those 
writers  whose  names  are  esteemed  ought  to 
assign  to  devotion  its  appropriate  rank.  If 
success  is  the  standard  of  skill, it  must  not  be 
considered  as  the  standard  of  justice.  That 
the  multitude  should  err  in  confounding  two 
notions  so  distinct,  may  readily  be  understood; 
but  that  an  intelligent  mind  should  commit 
the  same  error,  is  incomprehensible.  Entire 
history  is  only  a  pure  exercise  of  the  memory, 
or  human  efforts  must  be  estimated,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  success,  but  according  to  I 
their  justness.  I  do  not  therefore  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  life  of  Santa-Rosa  as  one 
of  the  most  noble  examples  which  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  future  generations. 

M.  Cousin  has  written  with  commendable 
zeal  the  biography  of  Kant  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  Taking  as  guides  two  intimate 
friends  of  the  plulo^pher  of  Konigsberg,  he 
has  disclosed  his  private  life  in  its  minutest 
details.  Never  was  a  clock  regulated  with 
greater  precision  than  was  the  life  of  this 
master  mind,  which  had  embraced  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge.  He  had  tho¬ 
roughly  investigated  every  branch  of  science. 
His  discoveries  in  astronomy  are  well  known ; 
he  sometimes  alludes  to  them,  but  always 
with  modesty.  Every  moment  during  the 
day  had  its  allotted  employment.  The  hours 
of  his  sleep  were  counted.  The  length  of 
his  meals  was  unalterably  determined.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  life  of  Kant,  a  monastic  life 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  cheerful  one, 
for  he  did  not  reserve  one  hour  for  unfore¬ 


seen  events.  This  invariable  regularity  in  the 
employment  of  his  time  would  seem  almost 
puerile,  if  we  did  not  consider  the  immortal 
monuments  of  his  genius  which  he  has  left 
us,  and  which  cannot  but  excite  our  reve¬ 
rence.  He  had  determined  in  advance  what 
he  wished  to  accomplish,  not  for  a  day,  bat 
for  the  whole  numl^r  of  days  which  were 
reserved  for  him.  Absorbed  in  the  study  of 
conscience,  after  having  surveyed  the  entire 
circle  of  human  knowledge,  he  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth  a  calm  and  unalloyed 
happiness.  Though  ardently  attached  to  his 
friends,  he  has  however  sometimes  incurred 
the  imputation  of  egotism,  inasmuch  as  he 
carefully  avoided  every  interruption  which 
would  interfere  with  his  studies.  A  stranger 
to  all  the  passions  which  strew  our  paths 
with  storms  and  dangers,  he  lived  only  for 
truth,  and  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  infirmities. 

The  necessity  of  seeing  every  day  the  same 
spire,  the  same  tower,  and  the  same  tree, 
seemed  the  only  sentiment  which  allied  to  our 
poor  human  nature  this  distinguished  man, 
whose  mind  had  embraced  tbe  whole  past, 
who  could  converse  with  equal  familiarity 
and  pertinacity  with  astronomers,  theologi¬ 
ans,  naturalists  and  philologists.  This 'great 
mind,  the  greatest  perhaps  since  the  days  of 
the  preceptor  of  Alexander,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  contemplating  every  day  the 
scene,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  task.  Far 
superior  to  those  around  him,  by  tbe  depth 
and  variety  of  his  thoughts,  he  yet  was  con¬ 
founded  with  them  by  the  tenacity  of  his 
habits.  Like  tbe  peasant  who  seats  himself 
every  day  at  tbe  door  of  his  cottage,  to  warm 
himself  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Kant  pre¬ 
served  in  bis  room  a  uniform  temperature 
throughout  tbe  year.  Applying  to  himself 
bis  knowledge  of  medicine,  he  had  regulated 
with  scrupulous  care  the  amount  of  exercise 
and  sleep  which  was  requisite  for  tbe  pre¬ 
servation  of  his  health.  When  the  hour  for 
exercise  arrived,  he  never  failed  to  take  his 
accustomed  walk,  whether  the  sky  was  clear 
or  obscured  by  clouds.  Neither  thunder  nor 
driving  rain  deterred  him.  After  returning 
from  bis  walk,  he  resumed  his  studies,  for  he 
considered  his  life  as  a  succession  of  duties 
which  must  be  performed.  His  meals  were 
not  less  r^ular  than  his  sleep  and  walks. 
He  seldom  dined  alone,  but  always  selected 
his  guests  with  discretion,  inviting  onl^  men, 
not  capable  merely  of  understanding  bim,  but 
of  interesting  him.  Accustomed  to  invesU- 
gate  eternal  truths,  which  are  not  confined  to 
time  and  space,  be  listened  however  with 
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yonthful  eagerness  to  the  recital  of  contem¬ 
porary  events.  Endowed  with  unusual  pene¬ 
tration  of  mind,  although  he  lived  habitu- 
tually  in  a  purely  ideal  region,  he  yet  fore¬ 
saw  and  pr^icted  the  events  of  every-day 
life  as  skilfully  as  one  ignorant  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  speculations,  and  confined  to  a  world  of 
philosophical  facts.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  of  the  philosophical  works  of 
Kant,  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  admi¬ 
ration  the  history  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  the  same  manner  as  bis 
whole  life,  our  admiration  is  still  increased. 
Science  was  his  only  passion,  study  his  only 
pleasure,  and  all  his  days  were  passed  in  pro¬ 
found  peace.  The  obscurity  of  a  problem 
was  his  only  sorrow,  the  evidence  of  its  so¬ 
lution  his  only  joy.  Has  he  rightly  lived  ? 
Philosophers  would  answer  Yes ;  1  cannot 
however  affirm  it ;  for  if  study  may  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  the  life  of  a  man,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  answers  the  whole  purpose  of 
his  existence.  To  understand,  to  know  and 
foresee,  are  indeed  desirable ;  but  to  love,  to 
hope,  to  r^ret,  to  suffer,  are  not  less  im¬ 
portant.  ^nt  has  never  known  this  second 
half  of  life,  consequently  his  writings,  how¬ 
ever  admirable  they  may  be  in  many  respects, 
seem  wanting  in  animation.  He  knew,  he 
thought,  and  foresaw,  but  he  had  not  felt  and 
suffered,  and  hence  the  truths  he  uttered  do 
not  produce  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  mind. 

M.  Cousin,  in  recapitulating  the  incidents 
of  his  life,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  his  two  German  biographers,  has  care¬ 
fully  avoided  all  philosophical  discussion. 
He  had,  in  another  place,  expressed  his  opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  and  mo¬ 
destly  confined  himself  to  the  part  of  a  nar¬ 
rator,  from  which  he  ha?  not  deviated  for  a 
moment.  Without  multiplying  details,  as 
Boswell  has  done  in  speaking  of  Johnson,  he 
has  however  presented  us  with  a  faithful  and 
complete  picture  of  the  life  of  Kant.  This 
narrative,  written  in  a  serious  style,  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  life  of  Santa- Rosa. 
The  Piedmontese  patriot  consecrates  his  life 
to  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  Kant  lived  only 
for  truth.  Absorbed  in  the  study  of  the 
human  conscience,  seeking  with  unwearied 
perseverance  the  first  ideas  which  form  the 
iMsis  of  all  the  sciences,  which  serve  as  a 
law  in  the  analysis  of  the  external  world,  as 
well  as  of  the  soul  itself,  he  has  foreseen  all 
the  revolutions  which  must  convulse  Europe, 
and  has  not  swerved  for  a  moment  from  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken.  Men  of  this 
stamp  are  very  rare.  I  find  in  history  none 


but  Newton  who  can  be  compared  with 
Kant.  Newton  made  his  discoveries  by  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  the  most  assiduous  study  ; 
Kant  pursued  the  same  course :  not  one 
moment  of  his  life  did  he  devote  to  pleasure. 
He  considered  himself  sent  upon  the  earth 
to  study  the  laws  of  thought,  and  all  his  life 
was  consecrated  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission.  Having  familiarized  himself  with 
the  language  of  Newton,  and  investigated 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  he  left  the  visible  for 
the  invisible  world,  thinking  the  second  not 
less  real  than  the  first.  There  is  surely  some¬ 
thing  imposing  in  the  spectacle  of  a  life  so 
spent.  ^  many  years,  so  many  meditations 
sacredly  consecrated  to  the  study  of  thought, 
give  to  Kant  a  distinctive  character,  a  solemn 
and  majestic  form,  the  remembrance  of  which 
cannot  be  effaced  from  the  mind. 

The  last  volume  published  by  M.  Cousin 
upon  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good, 
comprises  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  1818,  critically  revised  and 
conden-ed,  besides  an  additional  chapter  on 
French  art  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
does  not  enter  into  my  design  to  analyze 
and  review  all  the  lectures  collected  in 
this  volume.  The  first  and  third  parts  of 
this  book,  the  True  and  the  Good,  belong  to 
the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  venture  upon  that  dangerous  ground, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  walk  with  a  sure  step, 
even  when  prepared  for  such  an  attempt  by 
specbl  study.  A  complete  understanding 
of  the  problems  proposed  and  solved  by  M. 
Cousin  does  not  confer  the  right  of  contest¬ 
ing  the  solutions  which  he  presents.  To  un¬ 
dertake  such  a  task,  something  more  than  an 
understanding  of  these  problems  is  requisite, 
namely,  a  faithful  remembrance  of  the  solu¬ 
tions  presented  by  all  the  great  philosophical 
schools.  Upon  this  condition,  and  upon  this 
condition  only,  should  we  be  at  liberty,  with¬ 
out  exposing  ourselves  to*  the  charge  of  rash¬ 
ness  and  presumption,  to  express  a  personal 
opinion.  In  comparing  the  state  of  these 
difficult  problems  in  the  different  epochs  of 
history,  we  might  venture  to  pronounce  an 
enlightened  judgment.  A  more  modest  part 
is  the  only  one  which  becomes  us  in  speaking 
of  the  first  and  third  parts,  and  we  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  characterizing  them  very 
briefly. 

The  lectures  upon  the  True,  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good,  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1838,  by  M.  Adolphe  Gamier,  with  the 
authority  of  the  author,  were  thirty-eight  in 
number ;  M.  Cousin,  in  revising  them  for  a 
new  edition,  perceived  the  necessity  of  pre- 
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senting  them  in  a  more  concise  form.  Several 
illustrations,  which  he  had  considered  impor¬ 
tant  in  1818,  before  his  auditory  at  theSor- 
bonne,  seemed  unnecessary  to  the  reader,  and 
he  has  suppressed  them  without  hesitation  :  a 
proof  of  discernment  for  which  he  should  be 
commended.  Although  he  has  never  said  or 
written  any  thing  inconsiderately,  he  has  not 
considered  himself  obliged  to  regard  the  first 
form  of  his  thought  as  definitive.  At  this 
age  of  the  world,  this  example  of  literary 
modesty  merits  attention ;  for  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  writers,  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  seriously  accept 
and  put  in  practice  the  advice  given  by  the 
friend  of  the  Pisos,  who  consent  to  elface 
what  they  have  written,  in  order  to  find  an 
expression  more  clear  and  concise.  M.  Cousin 
h-is  had  the  courage  to  reconsider  the  pages 
written  thirty-five  years  since.  He  has  not 
mutilated  his  tlioughts,  he  has  not  retracted 
any  opinion  which  he  bad  advanced,  has 
denied  nothing  which  he  had  affirmed,  nor 
altered  in  any  respect  the  substance  of  his 
doctrines ;  but  be  has  felt  that  the  listener 
and  the  reader  were  two  very  different  per¬ 
sons,  and  that  the  style  of  a  book  requires 
more  seriousness  than  the  style  of  a  dis¬ 
course,  Consequently,  his  lectures  of  1818, 
thus  condensed,  are  far  superior  to  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  Adolphe  Gamier. 

The  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  True, 
explains  the  fundamental  conditions  of  all 
knowledge,  and  the  principles  which  govern 
all  the  orders  of  study,  from  the  analysis  of 
the  human  conscience,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  external  world,  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Divinity,  and  the  relations  which  unite 
God  to  man  and  the  world.  The  author 
passes  in  rapid  review  the  principal  opinions 
which  obtain  respecting  the  origin  and  legi¬ 
timacy  of  our  knowledge.  He  goes  from 
Platonism  and  Peripatetism  to  the  Scotch 
school,  casting  a  glance  at  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  with  a  masterly  assurance.  I  limit 
myself  to  a  notice  qf  the  distinctive  features 
of  this  historic  excursion.  M.  Cousin,  com¬ 
mencing  with  Socrates  and  ending  with  Reid, 
aims  at  the  most  elevated  and,  I  will  add,  the 
most  comprehensive  spiritualism  :  for  the 
doctrine  of  M.  Cousin  upon  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  our  knowledge,  whether  in 
psychology  or  in  theodicy,  does  not  accord 
less  respect  to  the  common-sense  ideas  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Scotch  school,  than  to  the  pure 
ideas  developed  with  so  much  grace  and  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  groves  of  Academus.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  farther,  the  author  exhibits,  in  a  few 
words,  his  appreciation  of  the  assertions  of 


Locke  and  Kant.  He  examines  the  German 
and  English  schools,  by  contrasting  them  with 
each  other.  He  touches  upon  all  the  import¬ 
ant  points  of  history,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
awaken  in  all  intelligent  minds  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  past,  and  excites  an  ardent  de¬ 
sire  for  study  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
but  just  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
science.  In  every  point  of  view,  this  first 
part,  in  all  its  severe  simplicity, affords  a  use¬ 
ful  and  abundant  store  of  knowledge.  It  is 
at  once  a  retume  of  opinions,  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  and  supported  by  irrefragable  evi¬ 
dence,  and  a  programme  of  studies  to  be 
pursued. 

The  third  part,  which  treats  of  the  Good, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  moral  law,  being 
more  developed  than  the  first,  naturally  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  a  greater  number  of  readers. 
Although  psychology  and  theodicy  necessa¬ 
rily  form  the  basis  of  all  morality  which  pre¬ 
tends  to  a  scientific  character,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  most  readers  give  them  but  little 
attention.  The  design  of  M.  Cousin,  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  Good,  was  to  denounce  all  morality 
founded  upon  self-interest,  to  seek  and  to  find 
in  God  himself  the  principle  of  (he  idea  of 
good.  History  has  here  again  afforded  him 
important  aid.  He  has  triumphantly  proved 
that  the  sentiment  of  duty  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  sentiment  of  utility.  To 
identify  these  two  sentiments,  only  lends  to 
place  man  upon  a  level  with  the  brute.  In 
public  or  private  morality,  to  wish  to  substi¬ 
tute  self-interest  for  the  idea  of  good  and  ob¬ 
ligation,  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  idea, 
is  simply  to  wish  to  legalize  the  violation  of 
all  rights,  and  to  trample  under  foot  every 
sentiment  of  duty.  A  secret  or  unpunished 
theft  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  crime,  if 
self-interest  is  the  basis  of  morality.  The 
betrayal  of  one’s  country  is  no  longer  crimi¬ 
nal,  if  the  treachery  is  richly  rewarded. 
Common  sense  deptecates  such  a  doctrine, 
and  yet  it  has  found  numerous  and  able  ad¬ 
vocates.  To  an  inattentive  observer,  this 
monstrous  doctrine  appears  to  govern  the 
actions  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  human 
race  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  reality  must 
correspond  with  the  appearance.  Even 
among  those  who  profess  a  fervent  and 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  morality  of  self-inte¬ 
rest,  there  are  not  a  few  whose  vanity  leads 
them  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  professions. 
The  devotees  of  vice  are  as  numerous  as  the 
devotees  of  virtue.  The  advocates  of  self- 
interest  often  belie  their  words  by  their 
actions  ;  they  pride  themselves  in  public 
upon  their  indifference,  but  secretly  obey  the 
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invincible  instincts  of  their  hearts.  They 
conceal  their  most  generous  deeds,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  weakness.  They  manifest 
a  coldness  of  heart,  apparently  impenetrable 
to  all  external  influences,  and,  glorying  in 
their  falsehood,  hope  to  be  considered  sin¬ 
cere.  M.  Cousin  has  wisely  exposed  this 
dangerous  doctrine,  which,  once  universally 
embraced,  would  be  subversive  of  all  fimily 
relations  and  all  social  order.  The  attentive 
reader  of  the  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to 
the  refutation  of  this  false  principle,  does  not 
6nd  one  objection  left  unanswered.  No,  it 
cannot  be  true  that  there  is  any  proof  of 
honor  or  sagacity  in  maintaining  or  in  prac¬ 
tising  the  morality  of  self-interest ;  in  the 
opinion  of  every  enlightened  mind,  it  is 
merely  an  evidence  of  weakness  ;  to  all  gene¬ 
rous  hearts  it  is  a  scandal ;  to  the  most  con¬ 
ceited  egotists  it  is  an  unfortunate  calcula¬ 
tion  ;  for  a  contempt  of  right  begets  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  duty,  and  endangers  even  the  ma¬ 
terial  well-being  and  sensual  enjoyments 
which  egotists  wish  to  constitute  the  supreme 
rule  of  life. 

Of  the  five  lectures  devoted  by  M.  Cousin 
to  the  study  of  the  Beautiful,  the  first  only 
belongs  to  pure  philosophy,  the  succeeding 
lectures  treating  upon  subjects  of  a  more  ac¬ 
cessible  nature,  to  which  1  intend  to  confine 
myself.  The  author  has  arranged  the  ass- 
thetical  portion  of  his  work  in  the  following 
order: — “Upon  the  beautiful  in  the  mind  of 
man,  upon  the  beautiful  in  objects,  upon 
art,  upon  the  different  arts,  and  finally  upon 
French  art  in  the  17th  century.”  In  the 
first  lecture,  he  determines  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  considered  abstractly,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  form,  and  the  faculties  which  serve 
for  the  perception  of  this  idea.  Upon  the 
first  point,  he  maintains  a  doctrine  which  I 
consider  perfectly  tenable  ;  he  demonstrates 
that  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  cannot  in  any 
case  bo  confounded  with  the  idea  of  the 
agreeable.  By  turns  drawing  his  conclusions 
from  logic  and  history,  he  brings  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  He  shows 
that  every  thing  which  pleases  us,  whether  in 
animate  or  inanimate  nature,  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  excite  our  admiration.  It  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  admiration  which  is  the  only  standard 
of  true  beauty ;  the  agreeable  only  awakens 
in  us  a  much  less  elevated  sentiment,  desire. 

M.  Cousin  remarks  with  truth  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  18th  century  has  not  only 
neglected  sesthetics,  but  could  not  do  other¬ 
wise  than  neglect  it.  It  was  not  an  involun¬ 
tary  omission,  a  mere  negligence,  but  a  for¬ 
mal  acknowledgment  of  its  incapacity.  How 


could  Locke  and  Condillac  have  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  beautiful  ?  After  hav¬ 
ing  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  our 
ideas  by  sensation  alone,  how  could  they  an¬ 
alyze  the  disinterested  sentiment  of  admira¬ 
tion  which  a  beautiful  object  excites  in  us  ? 
By  L'Kske  and  Condillac,  the  beautiful  is  and 
must  be  confounded  with  the  agreeable.  The 
spiritual  doctrine  is  the  only  one  capable  of 
understanding  and  pursuing  to  advantage 
the  study  of  the  b-^nutiful,  for  that  alone  dis¬ 
tinguishes  perfectly  the  affection  of  the  senses 
from  the  emotion  of  thrs  soul.  The  most 
ardent  and  impetuous  dc.sire  excited  by  the 
presence  of  an  agreeable  object  which  charms 
and  attracts  us,  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
sentiment  of  beauty.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
the  same  object  may  e.xcite  both  desire  ^d 
admiration;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that 
these  terras  are  .synonymous.  When  admi¬ 
ration  once  obtiiins  entire  ascendency  in  our 
soul,  it  must  displace  every  other  sentiment ; 
for  ns  soon  as  desire  is  excited,  the  senses 
resume  their  sway.  In  a  word,  tliere  may 
exist  between  the  two  sentiments,  desire  and 
admiration,  a  relation  of  succession,  but  never 
of  simultaneousness.  This  has  been  perfect¬ 
ly  understocKl  and  explained  by  the  Spiritu¬ 
alists.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Plato  has 
devoted  so  many  eloquent  pages  to  the  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  The 
author  of  Phedon,  could  alone  have  written 
Phedre.  The  noble  thoughts  expressed  in 
the  Banquet  upon  the  type  of  sovereign  beau¬ 
ty  which  is  found  in  God,  could  not  have 
found  a  pi  ice  in  the  doctrine  of  Locke  and 
Condillac.  This  first  point  is  explained  by 
M.  Cousin  in  clear  and  concise  language. 
After  a  perusal  of  what  he  has  written  upon 
the  general  conception  of  the  beautiful,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  repudiate  the  vulgar  opin¬ 
ion,  which  confounds  and  identifies  desire 
and  admiration.  He  has  not  less  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  the  second  part  of  his 
task  —  the  determination  of  the  faculties 
which  serve  for  the  perception  of  beauty. 

Three  faculties  are  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
plete  perception  of  the  beautiful:  reason, 
sensibility,  and  imagination.  Reason,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  sensibility  and  imagination, 
may  perceive  a  part  of  l^auty,  but  not  the 
whole.  It  understands  and  affirms  order 
and  harmony,  but  order  and  harmony  are 
not  the  only  elements  of  beauty.  The  same 
is  equally  true  of  sensibility  and  imagination. 
A  lively  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination 
may  reveal  to  us  many  forms  of  beauty ;  but 
without  the  aid  of  reason,  they  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  order  and  harmony  which  closely 
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unite  all  the  elements  of  which  beauty  is  beauty  of  a  Greek  statue — of  the  Venus  of 
comp>osed.  This  is  not  all :  the  three  facnl-  Milo,  for  example — and  he  will  not  share  your 
ties  necessary  for  the  perception  of  the  beau-  admiration,  for  his  reason  cannot  perceive 
tiful  mutually  modify  each  other.  Sensibil-  the  harmony  of  its  outlines.  The  grace  and 
ity  moderates  the  austerity  of  reason,  and  ele^nce  of  the  godlike  6gure  will  but  have 
excites  the  ardor  of  the  imagination,  while  excited  a  passing  emotion  ;  be  not  surprised 


reason  and  imagination  act  in  their  turn 
upon  the  sensibility.  All  these  psychologi¬ 
cal  details  are  presented  by  M.  Cousin  with 
unsurpassed  clearness. 

The  simultaneous  employment  of  reason, 
sensibility  and  imagination,  constitutes  what 
is  denominated  taste.  Taste,  which  has  given 
occasion  for  so  many  vain  discussions  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  not  having  been  studied  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  merits  entire  confidence  ;  for  the  opin¬ 
ions  which  it  pronounces  are  not  based  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  alone,  as  is  the 
sentiment  of  pleasure  which  a  merely  agree¬ 
able  object  excites  in  us,  but  upon  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  conceived  by  reason,  and  upon 
a  greater  or  less  conformity  of  visible  ob¬ 
jects  with  this  idea.  Thus  a  certain  object 
which  pleases  us  may  be  disagreeable  to 
others,  and  every  one  has  the  right  to  express 
the  pleasure  or  displeasure  which  he  expe¬ 
riences  in  viewinc  this  object ;  notwiihstand- 
ing  these  contradictions,  all  these  affirmations 
are  equally  just,  for  they  depend  exclusively 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  which  varies 
according  to  the  age,  the  climate,  the  health 
or  sickness  of  the  individual.  This  is  not 
true  with  respect  to  the  opinions  formed  by 
taste,  for  we  appreciate  relative  beauty,  that 
is,  the  beauty  of  objects,  according  to  the 
type  of  absolute  beauty.  The  nature  of  the 
type  we  consult  gives  to  the  opinions  pro¬ 
nounced  by  taste  a  character  of  universality. 

Although  maintaining  this  character  of 
universality,  justly  attributed  by  M.  Cousin 
to  the  decisions  of  taste,  we  aie  under  the 
necessity  of  making  one  reservation,  for  it  is 
manifest  that  all  minds  are  not  capable  of 
comprehending  these  decisions.  Since  taste 
is  a  complex  faculty  ;  since  taste  cannot  be 
exercised  without  the  union  and  simultaneous 
employment  of  reason,  sensibility,  and  ima¬ 
gination,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  and  accept  its  decisions,  a  person 
must  himself  possess,  at  least  toa  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  if  not  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  three 
faculties  of  which  taste  is  composed.  A  man 
endowed  with  a  confused  reason,  a  languid 
sensibility,  and  a  feeble  imagination,  cannot 
have  a  just  appreciation  of  beauty  ;  it  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  the  decisions  of  the 
purest  taste  often  encounter  obsUnate  resist¬ 
ance  from  such  a  mind.  Extol  to  him  the 


then  that  he  listens  to  your  euli^ums  with 
indifference  and  incredulity.  The  purest 
thought,  the  justest  decision,  in  O'der  to 
obtain  assent,  require  in  the  mind  which  re¬ 
ceives  them,  faculties  assimilating,  if  not 
equal  to  those  which  originate  them.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  sentiment  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  universal,  and  absolute,  among  minds 
of  a  certain  class  prepared  for  this  perception 
by  their  natural  endowments,  or  by  an  intel- 
lig'^nt  and  refined  education,  is  never  appre¬ 
ciated  by  minds  of  an  inferior  order. 

After  having  defined  the  idea  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  determined  the  faculties  necessary 
for  the  perception  of  this  idea,  M.  Cousin 
speaks  of  the  objects  which  express  or  re¬ 
flect  it  more  or  less  imperfectly.  Leaving  the 
human  consciousness,  he  enters  upon  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world — the'  world  of  the  senses.  Placed 
upon  this  new  ground,  he  seeks,  in  all  the 
objects  which  come  under  the  observation  of 
our  senses,  wherein  consists  the  beauty  which 
excites  our  admiration.  He  demonstrates 
that  neither  utility  nor  convenience,  any  more 
than  agreeahleness,  should  be  confounded  and 
identified  with  beauty.  He  borrows  from 
industrial  pursuits  and  every-day  life,  fami¬ 
liar  arguments,  which  conclusively  prove  this 
proposition.  If  the  beautiful  is  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  agreeable,  the  useful,  and  the 
convenient ;  if  the  sentiment  which  it  excites  in 
us  is  always  that  of  admiration,  it  remains  for 
ns  to  find  the  source  of  the  sentiment  which  we 
experience.  Now,  in  comparing  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  susceptible  of  exciting  in  us  this  emo¬ 
tion,  we  see  that  they  possess  two  charac¬ 
teristics  in  common :  unity  and  variety.  From 
the  flower  moistened  with  dew,  to  the  oak  of 
a  hundred  years,  under  whose  shade  an  en¬ 
tire  flock  may  find  shelter ;  from  the  ^-oung 
maiden  with  bashful  mien  and  smiling  lips,  to 
the  daring  warrior  whose  glittering  eye  be¬ 
speaks  a  contempt  of  danger — every  thing 
indeed  which  excites  our  admiration  presents 
to  us  the  alliance  of  unity  and  variety.  De¬ 
stroy  unity,  and  admiration  vanishes,  and 
gives  place  to  astonishment ;  instead  of  an 
object  intrinsically  beautiful,  we  have  before 
us  only  a  strange  object,  such  as  caprice  be¬ 
gets.  Suppress  variety,  and  admiration  is  no 
Ims  quickly  destroyed  ;  life  has  disappeared. 
Unity  without  variety  becomes  mere  symme¬ 
try,  which  never  excites  in  us  deep  emotion. 
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But  if  the  beauty  of  the  external  world  is 
the  only  one  which  comes  under  the  obserya- 
Uons  of  our  senses,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  which  excites  in  ns  a  feeling  of  admira¬ 
tion.  A  succession  of  ideas  skilfully  eluci¬ 
dated  by  a  powerful  reason,  and  expressed  in 
the  language  of  a  glowing  imagination,  is 
surely  not  less  beautiful  than  a  field  of  gold¬ 
en  com  waving  in  the  breexe.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  human  passions  is  not  less 
exciting  than  the  grandest  scenes  in  nature. 
Homer  and  Newton  present  to  us  in  their  im¬ 
mortal  works  an  order  of  beauty  quite  as  real 
and  indisputable  as  that  of  visible  objects. 
Priam  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  im¬ 
ploring  the  body  of  Hector,  does  not  awaken 
an  admiration  le.-s  ardent  than  the  sublimest 
landscape.  By  what  name  shall  we  desig¬ 
nate  this  order  of  beauty  ?  It  is  intellectual 
beauty.  Take  at  your  option  the  system  of 
the  universe  as  explained  by  the  English  ge¬ 
ometrician,  or  the  wrath  of  Achilles  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Greek  poet,  and  you  will  6nd 
on  the  one  hand  unity  of  principle  and  va¬ 
riety  of  conclusions,  attraction  expluning 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  unity  of  action  and  variety 
of  incidents,  proving  that  intellectual  beauty 
is  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  physical 
beauty.  The  unity  and  variety  which  we 
admire  in  the  half-expanded  flower  are  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  Iliad. 

But  is  there  not  an  order  of  beauty  supe¬ 
rior  to  intellectual  beauty,  as  this  is  superior 
to  physical  beauty  ?  Do  not  a  magnani¬ 
mous  action,  an  heroic  devotion,  excite  great¬ 
er  admiration  than  the  most  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  mind  ?  Who  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  that  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae, 
and  Socrates  in  the  act  of  drinking  the  fatal 
hemlock,  move  us  less  powerfully  than  King 
Adipus  or  Hamlet  f  Leonidas  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  his  country,  Socrates  sacrificing  his  life 
for  the  truth,  represent  heroism  of  charac¬ 
ter,  which  is  an  order  of  beauty  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  preceding  ;  it  is  moral  beauty. 
And  as  God  himself  is  the  representative 
of  supreme  intelligence  and  justice,  it  is  in 
Him  that  we  must  seek  the  ideal  of  beauty. 
Physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  beauty  are 
three  manifestations  of  the  same  idea.  To 
understand  and  accept  only  the  first  of  these 
manifestations,  is  to  possess  an  evidently 
incomplete  conception  of  beauty.  Not  to 
comprehend  wherein  the  second  is  superior 
to  the  first,  and  the  third  to  the  second,  is 
simply  to  acknowledge  the  incapacity  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  superiority  of  thought  over  the  visi¬ 
ble  form,  and  of  the  will  over  thought. 
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All  the  ideas  which  I  have  just  recapitu¬ 
lated  are  presented  by  M.  Cousin  with  admi¬ 
rable  skill.  Having  once  established  the 
principle  of  unity  and  variety,  he  clearly  de¬ 
duces  all  his  conclusions.  If  the  honor  of 
having  discovered  this  principle  cannot  be 
attributed  to  him,  he  deserves  the  merit  of 
having  selected  it  from  among  the  many 
principles  proposed  fur  the  explanation  of 
beauty.  Ii  the  sensual  school  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  determining  the  faculties  necessary  for 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  it  would  not 
have  been  less  unable  to  define  the  three 
forms  under  which  it  manifests  itself.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  spiritualism  alone  to  understand  and 
explain  the  beautiful  in  its  various  develop¬ 
ments,  and  it  has  triumphantly  accomplished 
its  difficult  task. 

The  truth  once  perceived,  it  was  not  enough 
to  exhibit  it  as  it  was  revealed  to  the  eyes, 
the  understanding,  and  the  heart ;  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  present  it  in  a  glowing  and  attract¬ 
ive  form,  to  clothe  the  precision  of  the  de¬ 
monstration  with  the  chsrm  of  language. 
The  author  has  happily  been  aware  of  this 
two- fold  necessity.  The  demonstration  of 
proofs  never  detracts  from  the  elegance  of 
his  style.  He  addresses  himself  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  as  well  as  to  the  reasoning  powers  ;  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  convincing,  he  wishes  to 
persuade.  Obvious  as  a  theorem,  his  argu¬ 
ments  excite  much  interest  as  a  narrative. 
He  teaches  not  merely  what  he  knows,  but, 
moved  in  view  of  the  troth,  he  associates  us 
with  his  emotion.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  thought 
of  a  philosopher  expressed  by  a  poet.  In 
attempting  to  present  truth  in  an  engaging 
form,  he  often  runs  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
evidence  to  the  charm  of  language  ;  but  the 
attentive  reader  will  readily  discover  that  he 
has  perceived  the  danger  and  skilfully  avoid¬ 
ed  it.  Invoking  to  his  aid  by  turns  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  history  and  the  spectacle  of  nature, 
he  enchains  the  attention  by  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  his  imagery.  He  never  aspires  to  elo¬ 
quence,  but  meets  it  upon  his  way  us  the 
necessary  companion  of  truth  ;  an  attainment 
only  acquired  by  minds  naturally  elevated, 
and  disciplined  by  long  study.  M.  Cousin  at 
first  merely  states  hts  proposition,  as  if  be 
wished  only  to  address  the  understanding  ; 
then,  as  if  foreseeing  that  among  his  readers 
there  will  be  some  indolent  or  restless  minds, 
who  wish  to  learn,  but  are  discouraged  by 
the  severe  forms  of  science,  he  comes  to  their 
aid,  he  extends  to  them  his  hand,  and  leads 
them  to  his  point  of  view.  His  language, 
which  just  now  seemed  almost  imperiotia*  so 
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disdainful  was  be  of  all  ornament,  attracts 
and  allures  by  degrees  those  minds  the  least 
eager  for  the  reception  of  truth.  The  thought 
which  was  at  first  pre  sented  to  the  reader  with 
all  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  soon  modifies 
and  resigns  itself  to  all  the  artifices  of  an 
orator.  He  endeavors  to  render  philosophy 
attractive  without  derogating  from  the  solid¬ 
ity  of  bis  argument. 

Man  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
perception  of  the  beautiful ;  whether  endow¬ 
ed  with  a  lively  or  languid  imagination,  he 
feels  a  desire  to  reproduce  it :  he  leaves  the 
domain  of  psychology  for  that  of  art.  Upon 
what  condition  be  may  attempt  to  leproduce 
the  beautiful  is  a  question^often  discussed, 
and  as  yet  but  little  understood,  not  only  by 
the  multitude,  but  even  by  those  who  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  art. 
Ought  and  can  the  reproduction  of  the  beau- 
tifiu  be  a  literal  imitation  of  the  reality  ?  In 
order  to  find  an  exact  solution  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  thus  proposed,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
attentively  all  its  terms.  The  duty  of  art 
cannot  exceed  its  power.  If  art  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  a  literal  imitation,  a  complete  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  origmal,  it  must  evidently  pursue 
another  path.  In  vain  do  we  attempt  to 

Saint  a  rose  or  gazelle,  for  we  can  never  pro- 
uce  an  exact  copy ;  for  nature  possesses 
one  essential  characteristic,  wLich  is  always 
wanting  in  a  copy,  however  skilfully  it  may 
be  executed :  1  mean  life.  We  must  then 
look  beyond  imiuiion  to  find  the  aim  of  art. 
If  man  has  not  the  power  to  produce  an 
exact  copy,  and  to  give  it  the  appeal  ance  of 
life,  be  is  at  least  permitted  to  seize  upon 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  original,  and  to 
render  this  idea  more  obvious  by  transport¬ 
ing  it  into  the  domain  of  art ;  this  is  the  task 
of  genius.  All  the  great  artists,  from  Homer 
to  Shakspeare,  from  Phidias  to  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  from  Raphael  to  Rubens,  have  under¬ 
stood  their  mission.  They  have  seen  with  a 
penetiating  eye  what  they  wished  to  repro¬ 
duce,  but  have  never  tried  to  copy  it  literally. 
Is  not  the  creative  power  the  distinctive  at¬ 
tribute  of  genius,  and  is  not  genius  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  every  work  of  art  des¬ 
tined  to  descend  through  successive  genera¬ 
tions  without  losing  its  celebrity  ?  Apply  this 
theory  to  the  history  of  painting  or  sutuary, 
and  you  will  see  it  verified  in  every  respect. 
What  was  the  first  aim  of  Florentine  art? 
It  proposed  to  give  expression  to  the  reli- 
I  gious  sentiment.  Possessing  but  an  incom¬ 

plete  knowledge  of  art,  it  however  understood 
the  nature  of  its  task;  it  did  not  confine 
itself  to  the  reality,  but  attempted  to  surpass 
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it,  and  was  successful.  Where  in  real  life 
can  be  found  beads  so  beautiful,  so  devo¬ 
tional,  or  an  expression  so  evangelical,  so 
celestial  as  those  of  Oiotto  and  F ra  Giovanni  ? 
How- have  they  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
admiration  of  their  contemporaries!  whether 
knowingly  or  ignorantly,  it  matters  not. 
They  have  seized  upon  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  by  the  heads  which  they 
had  studied,  and  have  amplified  it  in  order  to 
give  it  more  prominence  and  obviousness. 
Rightly  despairing  of  competing  8ucce8^‘fully 
with  nature,  they  abandoned  the  idea  of 
copying  it,  and  attempted  to  interpret  it. 

All  the  creations  of  human  genius  must 
then  be  reduced  to  this  expedient.  The  most 
sublime,  the  most  affecting  can  only  be  an 
interpretation  of  the  reality.  If  nature  alone 
possesses  the  secret  of  life,  genius,  in  its 
turn,  alone  possesses  the  secret  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  Philosophy  may  indeed  explain  the 
province  of  genius  in  the  domain  of  art,  but 
it  does  not  know  and  cannot  teach  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  genius.  The  poetic  transformation 
of  the  reality  is  submitted  to  mysterious  laws 
which  inspired  artists  themselves  have  never 
revealed,  and  which  they  have  never  perhaps 
attempted  to  explain.  The  will  does  not 
interpose  in  this  metamorphosis,  or,  if  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  interpose,  it  is  almost  always  obliged 
to  acknowledge  its  impotency ;  study  and 
meditation  may  assist  it,  but  never  render  it 
infallible  and  necessary.  Genius  is  as  truly 
a  gift  of  God  as  strength  and  beauty  :  it  is  a 
I  rivileged  faculty,  the  source  of  which  will 
never  be  revealed. 

If  imitation  is  not  the  aim  of  art,  as  M. 
Cousin  has  happily  demonstrated  by  reason 
and  history,  illusion  cannot  assure  success 
to  the  artist.  During  the  last  thirty  years, 
much  has  been  said  in  France  of  local  and 
historic  truth,  and  those  poets  who  cal] 
themselves  the  disciples  of  Shakspeare  and 
Schiller  have  sought  in  local  and  historic 
truth  the  highest  aim  of  dramatic  poetry. 
The  decorators  and  costumers  have  labored 
with  unwearied  energy.  We  have  bad  very 
lifelike  representations  of  pabces  and  cathe¬ 
drals,  of  armor  and  doublets.  The  poets  who 
pretended  to  revive  the  F reocb  stage,  though 
gifted  with  brilliant  qualities,  though  skilful 
in  the  combination  of  incidents  and  in  the 
use  of  language,  forgot  but  one  thing:  to 
obtiun  from  Shaksjpeare  and  Schiller  the  secret 
of  their  genius.  Take  Romeo  or  King  Lear, 
Don  Carlos  or  Wallenstein  ;  study  the  full 
mean'mg  of  these  inspired  works,  and  you  will 
never  find  in  them  mere  reality,  but  reality 
transformed,  amplified,  and  embellished  by 
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the  imagination.  The  decorator  and  costu¬ 
mer  who  present  to  the  spectator  local  and 
historic  truth,  do  not  exempt  the  poet  from 
his  principal  duty,  the  interpretation  of  the 
scenes  which  are  enacted  before  us,  or  which 
history  has  transmitted  to  us. 

Is  the  explicit  instrucUon  of  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  truths  a  surer  means  of  success  to  art 
than  illusion  ?  M.  Cousin  does  not  think  so, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  correct. 
Whenever  art,  instead  of  acting  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  reality,  assumes  a  dogmatic  charac¬ 
ter,  and  has  made  itself  sub^rvient  to  mo¬ 
rality  or  religion,  it  loses  its  power.  The 
partisans  of  dogmatic  or  servile  art  have 
very  wrongfully  cited  the  example  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  ..dCschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
gave  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  religion  of  their  country.  The 
tragedies  enacted  in  the  presence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Athens  were  considered  orthodox  in 
the  .opinion  of  those  polytheists.  1  do  not 
spe  >k  of  Aristophanes,  whose  bitter  irony  re¬ 
spected  neither  gods  nor  men.  Nor  is  the 
argument  more  fortunate  with  respect  to  the 
Italian  school  in  the  16th  century.  Raphael, 
in  painting  Pamatsus  and  the  Schodof  Athens, 
has  not  exhibited  more  power  and  genius 
than  in  painting  the  doctors  assembled  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
muses  encircling  Apollo  are  not  less  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Bologne,  or  the 
divine  Madonna  of  the  Pitti  palace.  The 
master  of  the  Italian  school,  in  Christian  as 
woii  a.  jects,  always  had  in  view 

the  same  aim,  the  expression  of  beauty. 
This  was  his  dream,  his  desire  at  all  times. 
St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison  by  an  Angel 
did  not  divert  him  from  his  object  any  more 
than  the  Triumph  of  Galatea ;  accordingly, ' 
the  master  of  the  Italian  school  occupies  one 
of  the  hrst  ranks  in  the  history  of  painting. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  art  should  aim  at 
the  explicit  instruction  of  moral  and  religious 
truths  ;  but  as  the  beautiful,  which  is  but  one 
form  of  the  true,  ever  elevates  the  soul  to  the 
idea  of  the  good  ;  and  as  God  is  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  all  truth,  allbeauty,  and  all  justice, 
it  hence  follows  that  art,  in  its  purest  form, 
ever  teaches  morality  and  religion. 

If  the  beautiful  is  the  supreme  lum  of  all 
the  arts,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  forms  of  the 
imagination,  from  drawing  to  music  and  po¬ 
etry,  have,  for  their  law,  a  certain  expression. 
The  art  of  drawing  comprises  two  parts : 
painting  and  statuary,  which  are  considered 
by  the  ignorant  multitude  as  mere  imitative 
arts,  and  arehitecture,  which  fortunately  es¬ 
capes  this  incomplete  definition.  M.  Cousin 


justly  remarks  thst  painting  is  generally  more 
expressive  than  statuary;  yet  this  remark 
should  be  modified,  since  there  are  many  ex¬ 
amples  which  challenge  its  truth.  The  LaoeoSin 
found  in  the  hot  baths  of  Titus,  which  may 
now  be  seen  at  the  Vatican  ;  the  Family  of 
Niobe,  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palace 
of  Offices,  at  Florence,  prove  conclusively  , 
that  statuary  is  not  restricted  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  motionless  beauty.  With  this  reser¬ 
vation,  the  opinion  of  M.  Cousin  is  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  truth.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
means  of  expiession  at  the  command  of 
painting  are  not  more  numerous  than  those 
possessed  by  sculpture.  Here,  however,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  present  to  M.  Cousin  a 
very  serious  objection  ;  he  appears  to  believe 
that  painting,  by  reason  of  its  many  means  of 
expression,  approaches  nearer  to  the  ideal 
than  statuary,  which  is,  I  think,  a  radical 
error.  In  proof  of  my  assertion,  take  the 
Psyeht  at  the  Museum  of  Naples,  known  for 
a  long  time  under  the  name  of  the  Venus  of 
Capua,  whose  head  expresses  a  divine  mo¬ 
desty,  and  compare  it  with  the  Psyche  of 
Fame>ine.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  Psyehl 
at  Naples  ?  No  one  can  tell.  Was  it  the 
production  of  Polycletus  or  Ageladas?  It 
matters  not.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  this  pre¬ 
cious  fragment  is  not  less  valuable  in  point  of 
expression  than  the  Psyeht  of  Raphael,  alter¬ 
ed  in  its  coloring  by  Carlo  Maratta,  but  of  w  hich 
there  is  at  the  Louvre  an  admirable  sketch 
in  red  ochte,  faithfully  copied  by  Butavant. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  statuary  is  abso¬ 
lutely  less  expressive,  or,  in  other  words,  less 
akin  to  the  ideal,  than  painting;  Plutarch, 
Pausanias,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  contradict 
this  opinion.  Compare  the  assertions  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  in  the  Life  of  Pericles,  and  those  of 
Pausanias  in  the  description  of  Attica,  with 
the  thirty-fifth  book  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  which 
treats  of  ancient  statuary  and  painting,  and 
you  will  discover  what  were  the  opinions  of 
Greece  and  Italy  upon  the  means  of  expres¬ 
sion  possessed  by  painting  and  statuary.  The 
Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  of  which  nothing  now  remains,  were 
not,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Plutarch 
and  Pausanias,  less  expressive  or  less  akin  to 
the  ideal  than  the  fruits  of  Zeuxis,  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Apelles,  and  the  heroic  composi¬ 
tions  of  Poly^otus.  I  invoke  the  testimony 
of  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  Pliny,  for  want 
of  more  decisive  evidence,  for  the  Jupiter 
Olympus  now  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatican  is  not  the  work  of  Phidias.  This  pro¬ 
duction,  in  many  respects  admirable,  can  onlv 
be,  at  moit,  a  copy  of  the  original,  thougn 
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this  is  not  clearly  pfoved.  The  work  of  Phi-  I 
(lias,  made  of  ivory,  gold,  and  enamel,  was  | 
probably  destroyecl  at  Constantinople,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  crusades ;  and  as  to  the 
Minerva,  not  a  single  trace  of  it  remains.  The 
colossal  Pallas,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Etruscan  Pallas  at  the  villa 
Albani,  which  M.  Ingres,  justlyadmlring,  has 
caused  to  be  modelled  for  the  School  ot  Fine 
Arts  in  Paris,  can  give  us  no  just  conception 
of  the  virgin  who  issued  armed  from  the  head 
of  Jupiter,  and  described  by  Plutarch  and 
Pausatiias.  Yet  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  Pau- 
sanias,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  all  three  strangers 
to  the  special  study  of  sestbetics,  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  opinion  of  antiquity  upon  the 
expressive  means  of  painting  and  statuary. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by  Timanthus, 
described  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  is  indeed  a 
work  worthy  of  attention  ;  and,  although  we 
do  not  possess  the  original,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  reproduction  of  this  sublime  work 
taken  from  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and  now  to 
be  seen  at  the  Bourbon  Museum.  The  very 
imperfect  execution  of  this  work  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  its  real  value.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Pompeii  was  destroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  79th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  several  centuries  after  the 
golden  age  of  Greek  art  The  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  which  we  now  see,  is  probably  but 
the  copy  of  a  copy  transmitted  from  age  to 
age.  As  regards  expression,  the  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  merits  undoubted  praise.  Agamem¬ 
non  averting  his  face  from  Calchas,  who  is 
about  to  sacrifice  bis  daughter,  is  a  master¬ 
stroke  of  genius :  all  this  is  very  true ;  but 
Laocobn  dying  with  his  two  sons,  and  Niobd 
with  her  numerous  family  pierced  by  the  ar¬ 
rows  of  Apollo,  to  expiate  her  blasphemies 
against  Latona,  do  not  present  a  less  afifecting 
picture  than  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 

In  speaking  of  architecture,  M.  Cousin 
advances  the  idea  that,  in  this  art,  the  aim 
of  which  is  complex,  the  sentiment  of  utility 
is  prejudicial  to  the  sentiment  of  beauty; 
but  this,  1  think,  is  erroneous.  The  Greeks, 
who  in  all  the  arts  of  designing  and  even 
in  poetry  may  justly  be  considered  as  our 
masters,  had  defined  architecture  as  the 
ani(>n  of  the  useful  with  the  beautiful,  and 
had  even  invented  for  the  expression  of  this 
thought,  a  peculiar  word  which  cannot  be 
translated  into  our  language.  The  entire 
history  of  architecture  justibes  the  opinion 
of  the  Greeks.  The  form  of  all  important 
monuments  explains  their  design.  M.  Cousin 
hence  urges  that  the  idea  of  utility  in  archi- 
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tecture  is  prejudicial  to  the  development  of 
beauty.  'J'his  is  not  a  correct  inference. 
From  the  Parthenon  to  Notre  -  Dame  of 
Paris,  from  Ictinus  to  Maurice  de  Sully,  all 
monuments  have  expressed  and  ought  to  ex¬ 
press  their  design.  M.  Cousin  is  of  opinion 
that  architects,  being  under  the  necessity  of 
taken  the  useful  into  consideration,  must  dis¬ 
play  their  taste  in  the  details;  but  such  art¬ 
ists  would  not  comprehend  the  true  mission 
of  their  art.  Architecture  cannot,  like  paint¬ 
ing  and  statuary,  avail  itself  of  imitation  as  n 
starting  -  point.  In  the  construction  of  a 
palace,  a  fortress  or  a  church,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  separate  utility  from  beauty. 
Every  architect  who  forgets  this  two-fold 
condition  of  his  art  is  ignorant  of  his  art. 
Every  civil,  religious  and  military  monument 
which  does  not  express  its  design,  is  incom- 
lete.  This  principle  is  at  once  verified  by 
istory  and  theory. 

We  now  come  to  music.  M.  Cousin  justly 
remarks  that  music,  by  the  succession  of 
effects  which  it  may  produce,  and  the  in¬ 
definite  character  of  the  emotions  which  it 
excites,  acts  more  powerfully  upon  the  senses 
than  painting,  statuary,  and  architecture. 
Reduced  to  this  formula,  bis  opinion  is  very 
true ;  yet  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  test  of 
application,  it  admits  of  controversy.  He 
limits  music  to  the  expression  of  only  two 
sentiments,  sadness  and  joy.  Now  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  music  from 
Palestrina  to  Beethoven,  including  Sebastian 
Bach,  Mozart,  Rossini  and  others,  know  full 
well  that  music,  far  from  being  confined  to 
the  expression  of  sadness  and  joy,  may  ex¬ 
press  very  clearly  anger  and  jealousy.  Nor 
is  the  sentiment  of  heroic  greatness  un¬ 
known  to  music,  as  Beethoven  has  con¬ 
clusively  proved  ;  the  Heroic  Symphonic  of 
the  master  of  Bonn  would  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  it.  Shall  I  speak  of  Mozart? 
The  character  of  Zerlina  would  suffice  to 
prove  that  music  was  not  incapable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  coquetry.  Shall  1  speak  of  Doni¬ 
zetti  ?  The  character  of  Adina  in  L'Elitire 
d'Amore  would  furnish  me  with  an  additional 
argument.  Shall  1  speak  of  Bellini  ?  The 
character  of  Amina  in  La  Sonnatnbula  would 
confirm  my  assertion.  There  remains  one 
more  question  to  which  M.  Cousin  merely 
makes  allusion.  He  says,  and  truly,  that 
music  cannot  and  ought  not  to  express 
sentiments  too  positive;  yet  Gluck  and 
Gretry,  two  masters  of  unequal  merit  with¬ 
out  doubt,  but  who  both  occupy  an  indis¬ 
putable  rank  in  the  history  of  music,  have 
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Attempted,  and  often  with  success,  to  give 
music  a  positive  expression.  The  i1/ce«/e«and 
Richard  Cceur  de  lAon  have  proved  to  the 
most  incredulous  that  Oluck  and  Oretry 
were  not  mistaken. 

I  pass  over  in  silence  what  M.  Cousin  says 
of  the  art  of  gardening,  for  this  is  in  ray 
opinion  an  unimportant  episode  in  the  general 
theory  of  art,  and  proceed  to  speak  of  poetry. 
M.  Cousin,  attempting  to  establish  a  hierar¬ 
chy  among  the  different  forms  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  justly  assigns  the  preeminence  to 
poetry.  It  is  indisputable  that  poetry  may 
trace  the  forms  and  outlines  of  objects  like 
architecture;  may  exhibit  coloring  to  the 
mind,  if  not  to  the  eyes,  like  painting ;  and 
produce  upon  the  heart  successive  effects, 
like  music ;  yet,  as  M.  Cousin,  remarks,  the 
different  forms  of  imagination  or  art  ought 
never  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  each 
other.  Entire  history  attests  the  value  of 
this  assertion.  If  painting  essays  to  intrude 
upon  statuary,  it  will  produce  the  pictures  of 
David ;  if  statuary  attempts  to  contend  with 
painting,  it  will  produce  the  statues  of  the 
Cavalier  Bernin ;  if  music  endeavors  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  poetry,  it  will  present  to  its 
auditors  mere  confused  enigmas.  The  most 
beautiful  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  admirable 
in  themselves  for  their  melody  and  harmonic 
combinations,  become  riddles  when  arranged 
by  over-zealous  interpreters.  Poetry  alone 
possesses  the  power  of  giving  expression  to 
all  the  sentiments  ;  from  those  attributed  to 
painting  and  statuary,  to  those  which  music 
expresses  so  powerfully.  I  do  not  speak  of 
architecture,  which  has  no  forms  to  imitate; 
for  I  regard  as  visionary  the  illusions  of  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  who  saw  in  the  arches 
of  Gothic  architecture  an  imitation  of  the 
curves  in  some  of  the  forest  trees ;  I  speak 
of  all  the  sentiments  which  form,  color  and 
sound  can  express.  Now  it  is  nnquestionably 
true  that  Phidias,  Raphael  and  Mozart,  the 
three  masters  of  form,  color  and  sound,  do  not 
surpass  Homer,  Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  Cor¬ 
neille  and  Moliere.  M.Cousin  therefore  right¬ 
ly  assigns  to  poetry  the  hrst  rank  in  all  the  arts. 

The  chapter  devoted  by  M.  Cousin  to  the 
history  of  French  art  in  the  17th  century  is 
an'infallible  means  of  estimating  the  value  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  His  general  ideas  appear  very 
reasonable ;  though  in  my  opinion  he  has 
not  pursued  a  perfectly  rational  plan  in  his 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  sesthetics. 
If,  instead  of  arguing  from  the  human  con¬ 
science  to  the  external  world,  he  had  adopted 
the  inverse  method,  and  had  argued  from 


the  observation  of  the  exterior  woild  to  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  interior  life,  and 
to  the  analysis  of  the  impression  received  by 
the  human  mind  in  viewing  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture,  I  think  he  would  not  have  fallen  into 
the  error  which  he  has  in  speaking  of  a  de¬ 
terminate  period.  I  have  rendered  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  sagacity  which  he  has  manifested 
in  the  determination  of  the  facultijs  necessa¬ 
ry  for  the  perception  of  beauty.  I  have  ad¬ 
mitted  as  true  the  elements  of  beauty  ns  he 
dehned  them  in  the  natural,  intellectual  and 
moral  worlds ;  I  agree  with  him  respecting 
the  general  mission  of  art.  If  my  opinion 
differs  from  his  upon  some  points  of  detail, 
if  I  am  obliged  to  combat  or  deny  his  theo¬ 
ry  respecting  architecture,  I  admit,  however, 
at  least  three-fourths  of  his  sestheiical  princi¬ 
ples.  But  when  he  speaks  of  a  particular 
period,  when  he  applies  his  doctrine  to  cer¬ 
tain  facts,  I  must  make  some  reservations. 
In  pursuing  this  course  he  has  entered  upon 
a  dangerous  path  ;  and  the  danger  of  which 
he  could  only  have  a  glimpse,  so  long  as  he 
confined  himself  to  a  purely  ideal  region,  has 
become  manifest  when  he  attempted  to  enter 
upon  the  aesthetic  history  of  a  particular  time 
and  country.  Then  are  revealed  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  arising  from  preconceived  ideas:  and 
when  I  say  preconceived,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  affirm  that  the  ideas  advanced  by  M. 
Cousin  upon  the  mission  and  nature  of  art 
were  suggested  at  hazard  ;  I  only  mean  that 
he  has  received  them  from  his  predecessors 
without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  submit¬ 
ting  them  to  proof  in  the  external  world. 
What  is  and  must  be  the  result  ?  As,  instead 
of  proceeding  from  particular  to  general,  M. 
Couun  has  s^opted  the  contrary  course  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  as  he  made  use  of  deduction 
before  verifying  induction,  he  could  scarcely 
arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  particular  facts; 
and  in  entering  upon  the  history  of  French 
art  in  the  17th  century,  these  principles,  al¬ 
though  true  in  general,  assume  a  doubtful 
character  in  their  application. 

So  long  as  M.  Cousin  confined  himself  to  a 
purely  literary  region,  he  was  correct  upon 
all  points,  and  shows  a  perfect  appreciation 
of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fene- 
lon  and  Bossuet.  In  speaking  of  the  artists, 
he  characterizes  faithfully  the  genius  of 
Nicolas  Poussin  and  Lesneur,  and  under¬ 
stands  Claude  Oel^  ;  but  when  he  comes  to 
Mignard  and  Philippe  de  Champagne,  his 
principles  do  not  admit  of  application.  Car¬ 
ried  away  by  bis  partiality  to  Mother  Agnes, 
Mother  Angelique,  and  his  favorite  Carmelite 
sisters  of  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  he  judges  the 
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merits  of  the  portraits  of  Philippe  de  Cham-  the  Italian  master.  The  duet  of  Alcestes  and 
pagne,  as  Madame  de  Stael  judged  the  Charon  is  familiar  to  all  the  pupils  of  M. 
romances  of  Tieck,  by  assigning  to  them  Delsarle ;  the  moment  when  Alcestes,  in 
what  she  wished  to  see  in  them.  Philippe  order  to  propitiate  Charon,  exclaims :  *'  A 
de  Champagne  possesses  without  doubt  some  shade  requires  so  small  a  place,”  has  been 
merit  as  a  painter ;  he  is  a  skilful  practition-  expressed  by  Lulli  with  an  eloquence  which 
er,  but  occupies  an  unimportant  position  in  neither  Gluck  nor  Qretry  have  ever  surpass- 
the  histoiy  of  his  art.  Mignard,  notwith-  ed.  The  Alcestes  of  Gluck,  as  a  whole,  is 
standing  the  eulogiums  lavished  upon  him  by  doubtless  superior  to  that  of  Lulli,  but  he 
Moliere  in  the  least  interesting  of  his  works,  has  not  surpassed  the  pathetic  character 
la  Oloire  du  Val-de~Orace,  is  not  superior  to  of  the  duet  of  Alcestes  and  Charon,  written 
Rigaud,  whose  name  would  not  have  been  by  the  Florentine  master.  It  belonged  to  M. 
perpetuated  in  history  had  it  not  been  for  Cousin  to  apply  his  theory  to  all  the  arts, 
the  admirable  engravings  of  Drevet.  He  After  having  demonstrated,  as  was  his  right, 
cannot  in  any  point  of  view  compare  with  that  the  different  arts  ought  not  in  any  case 
Poussin  and  L^neur.  In  statuary  M.  Cou-  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  each  other’s 
bin  justly  recognizes  the  talent  of  Pierre  domain,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove 
Puget,  but  why  does  he  place  Jacques  that  in  France  in  the  17th  century  all  the 
Sarazin  and  Girardon  nearly  on  the  same  forms  of  the  imagination  verified  his  theory  ; 
level  with  him  ?  Girardon  possesses  some  and  1  can  hardly  conceive  why  M.  Cousin,  in 
material  skill  in  his  art,  but  he  was  entirely  speaking  of  French  art  in  the  17th  century, 
ignorant  of  the  ideal  part  of  statuary.  The  has  not  referred  to  music, 
object  of  M.  Cousin  in  undertaking  the  With  these  reservations,  which  1  think 
defence  of  French  art  in  the  17th  century,  necessary,  I  am  happy  to  admit  that  the 
WHS  to  prove  the  superiority  of  spiritual  over  eesthetic  sketch  presented  by  M.  Cousin 
material  art,  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  contains  nearly  all  the  elements  of  a  complete 
argument  adduced  in  favor  of  his  theory  theory.  To  observe  and  analyze  particular 
directly  overthrows  it.  It  appears  tome  un-  facts  before  establishing  the  general  princi- 
neceisary  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Jean  pies  which  must  be  the  summary  of  the 
Goujon  ;  and  as  to  the  Anguier,  they  might  particular  facts,  and  must  express  their  com- 
more  properly  be  considered  artisans  than  mon  signification,  is  in  my  opinion  the  only 
artists.  The  works  to  which  their  name  is  method  which  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  true 
attached  at  the  Louvre  give  evidence  of  at-  conclusions  in  aesthetics  as  well  as  in  all  the 
tentive  study  to  the  material  processes  of  art,  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Had 
but  have  little  in  common  with  spii  itualism.  M.  Cousin  adopted  this  course,  instead  of 
Neither  can  we  consider  Le  Notre  and  the  opposite  one,  his  theory  would  have  been 
•  Mansard  as  very  distinguished  architects,  perfect.  To  commence  with  deduction  will 
The  two  wings  added  to  the  Tuileries  of  always  be  a  rash  and  imprudent  attempt. 
Philibert  Delorme,  fully  demonstrate  the  The  truest  principles  are  full  of  danger,  if 
deficiency  of  the  imagination  of  Le  N6tre.  care  is  not  taken  to  verify  them ;  and  if  an 
The  Chateau  of  Versailles,  which  was  to  im-  author,  however  eminent  he  may  be,  neglects 
mortalize  the  name  of  Mansard,  is  a  very  in-  this  precaution,  he  may  affirm  a  general  idea 
ferior  conception,  and  presents  at  most  the  which  is  perfectly  just,  and  invoke  as  an 
apprearance  of  an  immense  barrack.  1  think  argument  in  favor  of  this  general  idea,  par- 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  a-sign  to  it  a  ticular  facts  which  not  only  are  not  contained 
very  elevated  rank  in  the  history  of  architect-  in  this  general  idea,  but  which  contradict  iL 
ure.  L’Hotel  des  Invalides,  which,  not-  Thus  M.  Cousin,  in  speaking  of  the  beau 
withstanding  its  numerous  defects  in  taste,  is  ideal,  all  the  importance  of  which  he  under- 
not  destitute  of  elegance  and  grandeur,  was  stands,  frequently  cites  with  marked  predilec- 
by  no  means  designed  by  the  architect  of  tion  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Venus  du 
the  Chateau  de  Versailles.  Capitole.  Now  these  two  works,  though 

We  regret  that  M.  Cousin  has  made  no  otherwise  admirable,  are  not  only  not  of  the 
allusion  to  the  art  of  music  in  the  17th  first  order,  but  each  possesses  entirely  dis- 
century.  Although  Lulli  was  an  Italian,  it  tinct  characteristics.  The  Apollo  Belvidere, 
was  in  France  that,  I  will  not  say  his  genius,  now  at  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  is  probably 
but  his  imagination  was  developed.  All  who  but  a  copy  in  marble  of  a  statue  originally  exe- 
have  compared  the  Alcestes  of  Lulli  with  cuted  in  bronze ;  then,  aside  from  the  question 
that  of  Gluck,  are  aware  of  the  superior  of  its  originality,  can  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
elegance  and  effectiveness  of  the  production  of  compare  with  the  figures  det^hed  from  the 
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tympans  of  the  Parthenon  ?  Assuredly  not. 
The  pages  written  by  Winckelmann,  more 
worthy  of  an  orator  than  a  true  critic,  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things.  Compared  with 
Histtu,  Theteut,  Cere»,  Proterpine  and  the 
FaUi,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  evidently  but 
a  work  of  the  second  order,  a  reproduction  of 
a  popular  work  in  Greece,  executed  at  Rome 
by  a  skilful  artist.  The  preference  of  M. 
Cousin  for  the  Apollo  Belvidere  the  more 
surprises  us  from  the  fact  that  in  1815, 
previous  to  his  lectures  on  aesthetics,  the 
English  Parliament  had  purchased  of  Lord 
Elgin,  for  £30,000  sterling,  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  ten  years  afterwards,  in 
1826,  twenty  years  prior  to  the  revision  of 
these  lectures,  the  Due  de  Riviere,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  sent 
to  France  the  Venue  of  Milo,  which  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  inferior  to  Ceree  and  the  Fatee, 
but  far  superior  to  Apollo  Belvidere. 

With  regard  to  the  Venue  du  Capitole,  we 
cannot  regard  it  as  a  type  of  ideal  beauty. 
What  M.  Cousin  says  of  the  Venxie  du  Ca¬ 
pitole  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
Venue  de  Medieie  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence, 
a  work  of  the  second  order,  whose  entire 
right  arm,  so  celebrated  by  orators  who  wish 
to  be  considered  as  serious  critics,  has  been 
restored  by  a  modem  artist.  The  Venue  du 
Capitole  not  only  does  not  accord  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  M.  Cousin,  but  it 
evidently  contradicts  them.  Is  this  a  Gre¬ 
cian  work  of  art?  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not.  At  all  events,  whether 
it  be  Grecian  or  Roman,  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  most  distinguished  era  'of  art,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  ideal 
beauty. 

The  objections  which  I  have  just  present¬ 
ed  do  not,  by  any  means,  detract  from  my 
admiration  for  that  eminent  writer,  who  has 
proposed  so  many  difScult  and  delicate  ques¬ 
tions,  and  after  having  investigated  them  in 
all  their  bearings,  has  often  given  them  a  de¬ 
cisive  solution.  His  work  upon  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Oood,  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  productions  which  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  consideration  of  youth  and  ma¬ 


ture  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Cousin, 
who,  from  1815  to  1820,  and  from  1828  to 
1830,  had  attracted  and  interested  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  study  of  the 
ideal  world  ;  who  had  spoken  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  considered  abstractly, 
and  of  the  different  doctrines  in  which  these 
three  ideas  were  manifested  more  or  less  evi¬ 
dently,  abandoned  his  chair  in  all  the  vigor 
and  maturity  of  his  talent ;  for  in  1830  he 
was  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  and  prohtable  if  bis 
voice,  which  had  been  listened  to  with  so 
much  interest  by  the  youth,  could  have  still 
been  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonne.  The 
apotheosis  of  materialism  would  perhaps 
have  been  reUrded,  and  this  eloquent  and 
persuasive  teacher,  whom  General  Foy,  in  a 
visit  to  the  Sorbonne,  so  justly  styled  the 
prince  of  youth,  might  perhaps  have  re¬ 
strained  the  gross  appetites  which,  at  the 
present  time,  have  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
too  many  minds  over  the  true,  the  beautiful 
and  the  good. 

The  resignation  of  the  philosophical  chair 
by  M.  Cousin  cannot  be  easily  repaired  ; 
for  the  union  of  a  mind  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  all  problems,  and  a  talent  capable  of 
presenting  in  an  attractive  form  the  solution 
of  all  truths,  is  very  rare  in  the  history  of 
thought.  M.  Cousin,  in  glowing  and  animated 
language,  has  removed  philosophy  from  the 
domain  of  pure  literature,  and  has  trans¬ 
ported  it  into  the  domain  of  public  thought. 
Neither  Tennermann  nor  Tiedemann  had 
ever  accomplished  such  an  undertaking ;  they 
wrote  only  for  the  learned,  but  M.  Cousin 
had  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  study  of  philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  ;  and  this 
taste,  if  it  does  not  conduce  to  wealth  and 
material  prosperity,  leads  to  generous  ideas, 
to  disinterested  sentiments,  to  devoted  ness 
of  purpose,  to  self-denial,  to  respect  for 
right,  and  to  the  performance  of  duty.  So¬ 
ciety  regulated  by  such  ideas  and  sentiments 
is  possessed  of  greater  dignity  and  beauty. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that  M.  Cousin  will  re¬ 
sume,  continue,  and  hnish,  as  an  orator,  the 
task  so  ably  commenced  as  a  professor. 
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A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY . 


About  eighteen  months  ago,  as  some  of 
our  readers  will  remember,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  Anglian  counties  were  strangely 
agitated  and  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
one  of  those  extraordinary  specimens  of  ab¬ 
normal  human  development  which  disclose 
themselves  every  now  and  then,  as  if  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  rending  a  ghastly  fissure  in  our 
current  theories,  and  affording  us  a  moment¬ 
ary  insight  into  those  regions  of  truth  and 
reality  that  outlie  our  present  circumscribed 
domains  of  knowledge.  The  phenomenon  in 
qur^Uon  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
“  Shottisham  Case,”  from  the  name  of  the 
village  in  which  it  occurred.  The  opinions 
entertained  in  reference  to  it  were  of  the 
most  diversified  description,  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  convictions  of  the 
majority  of  persons  upon  whose  ears  this 
tale  of  marvel  and  mystery  had  fallen,  were 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  its 
heroine.  The  rural  cottage  in  which  Eliza¬ 
beth  Squirrell  lay,  bereft  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  of  the  human  senses,  and  subsisting 
week  after  week  avowedly  without  the  re¬ 
ception  of  food,  became  not  only  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  the  immediate  neighbors,  but 
also  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  visitors  from 
great  distances.  Pilgrims  by  scores  flocked 
to  this  shrine  of  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  mystery ;  some  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  study  the  case,  and  master  some  new  se¬ 
cret  in  the  complex  organism  of  the  human 
frame ;  others  out  of  mere  idle  curiosity ; 
while  not  a  few  resorted  thither,  the  slaves 
of  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  their  lynx-eyed  vigilance  in  de¬ 
tecting  whatever  could  be  construed  into  to¬ 
kens  of  imposture  and  proofs  of  conspiracy. 
A  sharp  controversy,  too,  sprang  up,  embit¬ 
tered  by  fierce  and  acrimonious  feeling.  The 
contest  was  carried  on,  not  only  in  public 
meetings  and  through  the  columns  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers,  but  it  raged  also  beside  al¬ 
most  every  hearth  for  miles  around,  stirring 
up  discords  in  families,  and  dissensions  and 
misunderstandings  between  those  who  bad 
heretofore  been  almost  bosom  friends.  In¬ 


deed,  we  are  told  that  “  opposition  to  the 
*  Shottisham  Case'  seemed,  for  a  time,  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  among  persons  the  most 
opposed  in  their  characters,  callings,  and 
creeds.”  Admitting  even  that  the  case  was 
one  of  detected  fraud  and  imposture,  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  this  exhibition  of  insane  fury 
deeply  disgraceful  to  those  who  surrendered 
themselves  to  its  squalls  and  gusts,  especially 
when  we  learn  that  the  hostile  legions  were 
officered  and  led  on  to  the  attack  by  the 
ministers  of  religion  and  the  ministers  of  me¬ 
dicine.  Surely  they,  at  least,  should  have 
well  weighed  the  responsibility  of  their  ac- 
I  tions  before  they  undertook  to  foment  and 
foster  the  public  indignation,  and  focus  it 
upon  a  family  who,  after  all,  turn  out  to 
have  been  utterly  guiltless  of  any  attempts 
at  conspiracy  or  fraud. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  genuineness  or 
spuriousness  of  the  phenomena  developed  in 
this  case,  we  cannot  but  think,  from  the  facts 
that  come  to  our  knowledge  respecting  it, 
that  the  treatment  it  has  received  has  been 
glaringly  unphilosophical,  irrational,  and 
cruel.  That  a  simple-minded  child  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  so  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  graduated  in  the  school  of  deceit  and 
vice,  had  received  a  religious  training,  should 
have  been  able,  through  an  extended  period, 
and  under  the  Argus  eyes  of  thousands  of 
visitors,  so  to  feign  ail  the  actiona  peculiar 
to  the  blind  and  the  deaf  as  never  really  to 
betray  herself,  is  perfectly  incredible  to  us ; 
and  that  she  should,  further,  either  with  or 
without  the  connivance  of  her  parents,  de¬ 
liberately  plan  and  consistently  carry  out  the 
desperate  project  of  imposing  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  securing  a  perilous  notoriety  by  a 
pretence  of  living  without  food,  is  to  us  still 
more  improbable.  The  unimpeachable  repu¬ 
tation  borne  by  the  family  up  to  the  period 
when  they  were  thus  unceremoniously  pillo¬ 
ried  before  the  world,  should  surely  have 
sheltered  them  from  the  rash  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  imputations  that,  in  many  cases,  even 
without  the  semblance  of  proof,  have  been 
cast  upon  their  probity  and  honor.  The 
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self-complacent  conceit  with  one’s  own  at¬ 
tainments  in  knowledge,  together  with  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
that  occasionally  break  loose  in  such  cases 
as  this,  tend  considerably  to  tone  down  our 
once  glowing  admiration  of  this  so-called 
age  of  progress  and  free  thought.  That  we 
have  improved  a  little  upon  our  forefathers 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  we  are 
still  far  enough  from  the  goal  of  our  aspira¬ 
tions,  every  day  convinces  us.  Probably, 
two  hundr^  years  ago,  short  work  would 
have  been  made  of  the  Shottisham  Case 
the  poor  girl  would  have  been  borne  to  some 
adjoining  horse-pond,  and  there  made  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  fashionable  ordeal  of  sinking  or 
swimming.  Happily  the  fashion  has  changed, 
but  the  old  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  it 
still  lives,  and  discloses  itself  in  new  and  po¬ 
liter  forms  of  cruelty.  We  Purists  and  Pha¬ 
risees  of  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century 
are  wont  to  stigmatize,  as  savage  and  atro¬ 
cious,  the  rougher  usages  and  penalties  in 
vogue  among  the  benighted  denizens  of  the 
••  dark  ages and  yet,  with  the  most  amiable 
motives,  no  doubt,  men  wearing  the  garb  of 
the  Christian  ministry  can  in  our  day  stand 
beside  the  couch  of  a  suflfering  child,  upon 
whom  the  Almighty  has  laid  a  burden  of 
manifold  and  mysterious  maladies,  and  load 
her  with  their  maledictions  and  anathemas ; 
and,  in  the  genuine  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
old  Jews,  cast  the  parents  *‘out  of  the  syna- 
ogue”  for  being  participators  in  their 
aughter’s  presumed  guilt.  Nor  is  this  all. 

The  ministers  of  medicine  have  been  equal¬ 
ly  intolerant:  for,  although  a  few  noble  ex¬ 
ceptions  have  occurred,  the  great  mass  of  the 
faculty  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  hnding 
the  strange  facts  which  nature  brought  to 
their  view  in  this  unaccountable  case  quite  op¬ 
posed  to  their  stereotyped  theories,  and  per¬ 
ceiving,  moreover,  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant  multitude  were  roused  against  the 
transparent  impostor,  who  perpetrated  such 
an  impudent  insult  upon  their  understanding 
as  to  pretend  she  “  could  live  without  icit- 
teU,”  all  at  once  evinced  the  most  sensitive 
dread  of  being  in  any  way  identified  with 
the  affair.  A  medical  investigation  of  the 
case  was  proposed  by  a  nobleman  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  offered  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  attending  it.  The  challenge  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  physicians  of  the  locality, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  local  jour¬ 
nals.  It  met  with  a  response  only  from  one 
gentleman,  and  even  he,  after  consulting  his 
discreet  brethren  of  the  pill-box,  respectfully 
declined  the  invidious  task.  No  doubt,  some¬ 


times,  discreUon  is  the  better  part  of  valor; 
still  we  cannot  but  form  gloomy  auguries  of 
the  future,  if  professional  bodies  of  educated 
men  suffer  themselves  in  this  wise  to  be  de¬ 
terred  from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  either  by 
the  novelty  and  inexplicable  strangeness  of 
the  phenomena  presented,  by  the  senseless 
clamor  of  that  blatant  beast,  the  public,” 
whose  voice  we  know  is  not  always  the  voice 
of  Ood,  or  by  the  mercenary  instincts  of  a  sor¬ 
did  self-interest.  But  the  fact  is,  as  has  been 
somewhat  severely  observed  by  an  eminent 
metropolitan  member  of  the  faculty,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  very  case,  **  The  physiologists 
know  so  little  of  man’s  body,  except  as  either 
dead,  or  else  as  a  mere  guzzling- machine, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  any  abstinence, 
or  any  spiritual  compensation  for  meals. 
They  comprehend  the  good  of  a  full  trough  ; 
and  I  advise  you  and  Miss  Squirrell  to  leave 
them  as  much  as  possible  to  that  repast.” 

That  the  pieople  at  large  should  have  been 
stumbled  at  the  marvels  exhibited  by  this 
wonderful  child,  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
The  multitude  will  generally  follow  its  lead¬ 
ers.  The  lofty  dogmalizings  of  men  pro¬ 
fessionally  committed  to  certain  systems  and 
theories  are  sure  to  lead  hosts  of  unthinking 
and  unreasoning  folk  astray.  Dreading  the 
vast  unknown  into  which  all  novelties  threat¬ 
en  to  drive  them,  without  compass  or  chart 
to  direct  their  course,  they  very  naturally 
and  perhaps  prudently  hug  the  shore.  “  To 
the  vulgar,”  says  Mrs.  Crowe,  in  her  “  Night- 
side  of  Nature,”  “  who  do  not  see  the  uni¬ 
versal  law  which  governs  the  universe,  every 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  ei’ents 
is  a  prodigy ;  but  to  the  enlightened  mind 
there  are  no  prodigies ;  for  it  perceives  that 
both  in  the  moral  and  physical  world  there 
is  a  chain  of  uninterrupted  connection ;  and 
that  the  most  strange  and  even  apparently 
contradictory  or  supernatural  fact  or  event 
will  be  found,  on  due  investigation,  to  be 
strictly  dependent  on  its  antec^ents.” 

Our  recollections  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  we  have  thus  referred,  and  which 
form  so  sad  a  blot  upon  the  growing  philo¬ 
sophical  spirit  of  the  age,  have  been  revived 
by  the  perusal  of  a  recently-published  work 
upon  this  extraordinary  case.*  The  volume 

*  The  Autobiography  of  Elizabeth  Squirrel!,  of 
ShottiBham,  and  Seleetione  from  her  Wntiogs:  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Examination  and  Defence  of  her 
Statements  relative  to  her  Sufferings,  Blindness, 
Deafness,  entire  Abatinence_from  Fom  and  Drink, 
and  other  extraordinarj^^enomena :  also  Facts 
and  Opinions  illustrative  and  sujggeetive.  By  Onb 
or  BBR  Watchkbs.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  A 
Co.  1868. 
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has  been  partly  written  and  partly  compiled 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
“  second  watch and,  considering  the  object 
contemplated  by  its  author,  it  is  a  shrewd 
and  effective  production,  and  cannot  fail  in 
producing  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  every  candid  reader.  Indeed,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  from  sources  upon  which  we 
can  rely,  that  the  well-timed  appearance  of 
the  book,  after  a  considerable  period  of  qui¬ 
escence,  during  which  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  for  calmer  ana  wiser  thinkings, 
is  accompanied  by  a  very  decided  and  ex¬ 
tensive  reaction  of  public  opinion  on  the 
matter.  The  work  is  certainly  a  most  tri¬ 
umphant  turning  of  the  tables  upon  the 
slanderous  adversaries  of  the  poor  girl,  and 
shows  conclusively  enough  that  far  more 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  them  can  be 
said  by  the  champions  of  her  innocence  and 
truthfulness.  Even  leaving  in  abeyance  for 
the  time  the  vexed  question  of  the  reality  or 
the  simulation  of  the  abnormal  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  dispute,  the  numerous  extraordinary 
and  well-attested  cases  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  that  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence 
of  the  author,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  girl  is  not  to  be  stigmatized  as  an  impos¬ 
tor  on  mere  prima  facie  grounds.  If  these 
wonderful  developments  of  the  veiled  mvs- 
teries  of  our  complex  nature  have  before  oc¬ 
curred,  what  is  to  prevent  their  reappear¬ 
ance  whenever  the  requisite  conditions  are 
present  ?  Whether  the  singular  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Elizabeth  Squirrell  be  real  or 
counterfeit,  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide ; 
though,  from  the  light  thrown  upon  the  case 
by  the  work  before  us,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  recording  our  protest  against  the  rash, 
intemperate,  and  cruel  manner  in  which  she 
has  l)een  treated,  and  the  bitter  spirit  of 
hostility  with  which  the  patient  and  her  fa¬ 
mily  have  been  pursued.  W'hen  will  the 
world  learn,  that  neither  the  establishment 
of  truth  nor  the  detection  and  exposure  of 
error  require  the  use  of  any  such  dishonora¬ 
ble  weapons  ? 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  somewhat  singu¬ 
lar,  though  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  we  have 
an  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  heroine  of 
this  strange  drama,  from  her  own  pen.  As 
the  production  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  scarcely  enjoyed  the  early 
educational  advantages  that  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  rural  poor,  in  consequence  of 
frequent  detention  from  school  by  illness,  it 
is  surprising.  While  all  of  it  is  couched  in  a 
simple,  flowing,  and  perspicuous  style,  there 


are  some  passages  in  it  of  real  beauty  and 
atbos.  This  personal  narrative  is  followed 
y  the  principal  and  most  valuable  section  of 
the  work,  entitled.  “The  case  impartially 
examined."  The  discussion  is  here  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  a  somewhat  sceptical  but  candid  in¬ 
terlocutor,  sincerely  desirous  of  arriving  at 
the  truth,  and  the  author  of  the  work. 
The  argumentation  is  well  sustained,  and 
every  important  point,  ns  it  comes  up,  is  for¬ 
tified  by  an  array  of  evidence,  analogous 
facts,  and  medical  opinions  cited  from  the 
works  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  age, 
that  cannot  fail  to  shake  the  incredulity  of 
the  most  inveterate  sceptic.  Greater  com¬ 
pression  of  the  argument,  by  the  exclusion 
of  some  of  the  extracts,  might  have  been 
made,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  so  far  as  the 
Shottisham  Case  alone  is  concerned ;  yet 
still  this  sacrifice  would  have  tended  to  di¬ 
minish  the  instructiveness  of  the  book  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  general  suWects  of  which  it  is 
so  able  an  exponent.  The  management  of 
this  portion  of  the  work  would  not  discredit 
any  gentleman  with  a  mind  enriched  by  the 
highest  professional  attmnments.  To  this 
masterly  exposition  of  the  case  and  "defence 
of  the  innocents,"  succeeds  a  collection  of 
fugitive  pieces  of  Miss  Squirrell’s composition, 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  are,  even  by  the 
confession  of  her  opponents,  very  remarka¬ 
ble.  The  volume  is  closed  by  a  chapter  of 
“facts  and  opinions,  illustrative  and  sug¬ 
gestive,”  and  which  are  extremely  valuable 
as  subsidiary  arguments  in  support  of  the 
main  positions  ot  the  author. 

Altogether,  the  publication  is  a  most  sea¬ 
sonable  and  instructive  one,  and  will  be  ea¬ 
gerly  studied  by  that  daily-increasing  class 
of  persons  who,  deeply  convinced  of  the  ra¬ 
dical  imperfections  of  all  our  popular  no¬ 
tions  respecting  the  nature  and  spiritual 
affinities  of  man,  are  anxious  for  increasing 
light  upon  the  subject,  from  whatsoever 
quarter  it  may  happen  to  come.  To  the  op¬ 
posite  class,  too— those  who  comprise  within 
themselves  the  circle  of  universal  knowledge ; 
whose  dwarfish  minds  constitute  the  only 
measure  of  the  possible;  who, like  the  prag¬ 
matical  Frenchman,  when  facts  were  adduced 
in  opposition  to  his  verdict,  exclaimed,  “  Den 
so  much  de  vorse  for  de  facte''  can  admit 
nothing  contrary  to  their  experience — to  such 
also,  t^  work  before  ns  will  possess  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  interest.  According  to  the 
characteristic  mood  of  each,  they  will  either 
make  themselves  merry  over  the  marvellous 
gullibility  of  mankind,  as  disclosed  in  the 
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evidences  of  that  wide  •  spread  credulity 
which  did  homage  to  the  unknown  powers 
of  nature,  displayed  in  the  cases  here  mar¬ 
shalled  before  the  reader;  or.  if  of  graver 
temperament,  they  will  moralize  gloomily 
upon  the  dark  developments  of  human  arti¬ 
fice,  falsehood,  cunning,  and  duplicity,  with 
which,  according  to  their  theory,  the  volume 
teems.  That  the  one  portion  of  this  pitiable 
class  may  avoid  the  guilt  of  profane  jesting, 
and  that  the  other  may  be  spared  an  unne¬ 
cessary  effusion  of  spleen,  we  seriously  re¬ 
commend  them  not  to  touch  the  book.  De¬ 
cidedly,  our  advice  is,  they  had  better  not. 

For  the  bene6t  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  not  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  this  interesting  case,  we  sub- 

{‘oin  an  outline  of  the  personal  history  of  its 
leroine,  referring  them  to  the  volume  itself 
for  more  copious  details.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Squirrell  was  bom  at  Shottisham,  in  Suffolk, 
a  village  about  thirteen  miles  from  Ipswich, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1838.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  members  of  a  dissenting 
church  in  Ipswich,  up  to  the  time  of  their 
excommunication  for  alleged  participation 
in  their  daughter’s  deceit ;  an  act  of  intoler¬ 
ance  and  persecution  which,  from  the  ad¬ 
verse  feeling  it  created,  led  well-nigh  to  the 
ruin  of  the  family.  Her  grandfather,  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached,  and  whose 
influence  in  the  earlv  formation  of  her  cha¬ 
racter  was  very  marked,  had  been  the  wor¬ 
thy  pastor  of  a  neighboring  congregation. 
8o  early  as  at  the  age  of  two  years,  she 
gave  indications  of  approaching  blindness, 
from  cataract  in  the  right  eye.  From  that 
period  onwards,  her  fragile  and  delicate  form 
was  frequently  assailed  by  maladies  varying 
in  intensity  and  continuance.  On  reaching 
her  sixth  year,  she  entered  the  infant-school 
of  the  village,  where  her  eagerness  and  apt¬ 
itude  in  learning  appear  to  have  made  her  a 
great  favorite  with  her  teacher.  Her  pro¬ 
gress,  accordingly,  was  very  rapid. 

Twelve  months  afterwards,  she  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  more  advanced  school,  three  miles 
distant  from  her  home.  Here  her  ardent 
temperament  was  stirred  to  emulation,  though 
her  studies  were  sadly  interrupted  by  several 
severe  and  protracted  illnesses.  Even  at  this 
early  age  she  confesses  to  a  strong  passion 
for  works  of  an  abstruse  character,  such  as 
related  to  the  spiritual  world,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  millennium,  and  so  forth — and  was 
also  strangely  fond  of  gazi^  upon  the  dead 
and  visiting  their  graves.  Tnese  objects  had 
no  terror  for  her,  but  filled  her  mind  with 
images  of  vague  and  mysterious,  though 


melancholy  beauty.  While  at  school,  she 
mastered  Pitman’s  system  of  phonography, 
which  she  now  finds  of  great  advantage  to 
her. 

But  at  length  the  premonitions  were  af¬ 
forded  of  that  long,  complicated  and  myste¬ 
rious  series  of  disorders  to  which  for  several 
years  she  has  been  an  uncomplaining  martyr. 
For  twelve  weeks  she  was  the  victim  of  the 
most  excruciating  sufferings  in  her  head  and 
spine ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  they  were 
temporarily  lulled.  Her  heart,  too,  betrayed 
symptoms  of  diseased  action.  The  local 
surgeons  being  all  puzzled  and  confounded 
by  the  case,  the  sufferer  was  conveyed  to  the 
Ipswich  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
superior  advice  and  medical  skill.  After  six 
weeks’  treatment,  however,  she  returned 
home  physically  weaker  than  when  she  went. 
Here  again  the  faculty  were  baffled.  From 
this  time,  her  attacks  increased  in  frequency 
and  violence ;  severe  epileptic  fits,  spas¬ 
modic  contractions,  and  partial  paralysis,  to¬ 
gether  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  con¬ 
stantly  occurring.  About  a  week  after  her 
return  home  she  suddenly  lost  the  power 
to  swallow  mechanically.  This  took  place 
while  in  the  act  of  eating,  and  naturally 
excited  great  alarm.  All  efforts  to  remove 
the  rigidity  having  failed,  her  friends,  in  deep 
distress,  awaited  the  apparently  inevitable 
result.  Weeks,  however,  passed  away,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  she  still  survived. 
During  twelve  weeks,  her  craving  for  food 
was  ravenous,  and  yet  she  was  unable  to 
swallow  a  solid  morsel.  The  only  nourish¬ 
ment  taken  all  this  time  was  by  the  trickling 
through  her  teeth  of  liquids,  which  par¬ 
tially  were  imbibed  by  the  absorbents.  Her 
auditory  faculties  next  became  affected,  and 
the  sense  of  hearing  gradually  forsook  her. 
The  power  of  vision  in  the  left  eye  was  also 
withdrawn,  and  the  sense  of  smell  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  its  sister  faculties.  Nearly  all  the 
avenues  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world 
were  thus  closed,  sealing  up  her  inner  being, 
to  use  her  own  expression,  *‘  in  the  blackness 
of  perpetual  night.”  After  enduring  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  lock-jaw  for 
twenty-one  weeks,  during  which  period  her 
watchful  mother  never  took  a  night’s  repose, 
this  terrible  blockade  was  somewhat  relaxed, 
and  the  jaws  opened  again  to  admit  small 
quantities  of  food.  For  one  entire  month 
this  poor  buffeted  child  lay  in  a  kind  of  cata¬ 
leptic  fit,  rigid  as  a  corpse.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  whatever  the  changes 
that  have  passed  over  her,  she  has  never  re¬ 
covered  the  use  of  her  three  lost  senses,  nor 
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the  power  of  defflutitioo.  Milk  now  became 
her  only  food.  Her  friends  were  compelled 
to  communicate  with  her  by  writing  on  her 
hand  or  forehead,  where  her  sensilNlitjr  was  ‘ 
preternatnrally  sharpened.  At  length,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  young  friend,  she  Teamed 
the  finger  alphabet,  by  means  of  which  all 
conversation  has  for  several  years  been  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  which  has  become  to  her  “an 
exhaustless  source  of  pleasure.”  So  she 
tells  us. 

We  have  referred  to  the  growing  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  her  sense  of  touch.  So  exquisite  did 
it  at  length  become,  that  she  was  able,  by 
this  means,  to  read  phonographic  characters. 
Astonished  and  rejoiced  at  this  discovery,  she 
began  to  manipulate  every  thing  presented  to 
her ;  and  to  so  wonderful  an  extent  was  the 
loss  of  her  eyesight  compensated,  that  before 
long  she  was  able  to  recognise  persons  after 
a  month’s  absence,  by  a  careful  scrutiny. 
'The  extraordinary  evidences  of  this  intensifi^ 
sensibility  which  she  displayed  naturallv  be¬ 
got  suspicion  in  some  minds ;  and  touching  in 
the  extreme  is  the  allusion  which  she  maxes 
in  her  autobiography  to  her  first  discovery 
that  such  doubts  of  her  sincerity  were  enter¬ 
tained,  and  the  shock  it  gave  to  her  moral 
nature. 

A  summer  and  a  winter  swept  over  the 
sufferer’s  head  while  in  this  condition ;  and  in 
the  following  spring  transient  relief  was  afford¬ 
ed  by  an  inflammatory  gathering  in  her  chest, 
which,  bowiever,  tum^  out  to  be  but  a  harbin* 
ger  of  a  still  more  unaC/Countable  phenomenon 
— that  of  her  total  abstinence  from  food  and 
drink  and  every  visible  kind  of  nourishment 
for  fully  twenty-five  weeks,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  lime  the  ordinary  secretions 
ceased  entirely.  It  is  surprising  that,  during 
so  lengthen^  a  period  of  abstinence,  she 
retained  considerable  vigor  and  vivacity,  and 
did  not  lose  her  former  delicately  fresh  and 
blooming  appearance.  It  was  these  marvel¬ 
lous  circumstances,  utterly  inexplicable  on 
ordinarily-recognized  laws,  in  connection  with 
other  reasons,  that  led  to  a  demand  for  those 
successive  “  watches”  whose  notoriety  has 
reached  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land. 
Although  the  “  second  watch”  was  abruptly 
and  prematurely  terminated  by  the  indecent 
haste  and  impatience  of  some  of  its  members, 
yet  not  the  slightest  tittle  of  proof  was  ever 
attempted  to  1^  produced  that  either  food  or 
drink  was  swallowed  during  these  trials. 

But  “  how  was  she  supported  all  this 
time  ?”  is  the  very  natural  and  proper  ques¬ 
tion  which  everybody  has  been  incredulously 
asking ;  and  not  meeting  with  an  immediate 


and  satisfactory  response — even  supposing 
that  they  deigned  to  wait  for  such  reply, 
which  has  not  always  been  the  case — they 
have,  neither  in  the  spirit  of  philosophers  nor 
Christians,  turned  proudly  on  their  heel,  and 
dogmatically  pronounced  the  whole  affair  aQ 
imposture.  Well,  let  us  hear  what  the  poor 
sufferer’s  own  impressions  are  upon  the 
subject : 

Many  have  tried  to  account  for  it ;  but  it  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  physiological  difficulty.  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  a  fact  whicn,in  all  investigations,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  As  soon  as  I  refrained 
even  from  touching  any  food  or  liquid  with  my  lips, 

I  felt,  as  it  were,  an  instinctive  need  of  water  in 
some  way ;  and  all  through  my  abstinence  I  was 
frequently  applying  it  to  my  face,  hands,  and  arms ; 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that,  upon  an  average, 

I  absorbed  four  ounces  each  day  by  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Here,  then,  is  an  important  fact ;  for,  assisted 
by  the  atmospliere,  life  might  probably  be  sustain¬ 
ed.  Some  have  said  that  1  existed  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  my  own  fat ;  but  if  it  had  been  by  this 
means  alone,  I  should  suppose  I  must  have  given 
reater  evidence  of  decline  and  emaciation,  and 
ave  died  before  so  many  weeks  could  have 
elapsed.  Might  it  not  be  by  this,  together  with 
the  absorption  of  water  and  the  inhalation  of  air? 
There  were  many  facts  connected  with  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  water,  sufficient,  I  think,  to  attest  its 
power  to  sustain  me.  For  instance,  I  would  ap¬ 
pear  sometimes  as  if  overcome  with  exhaustion, 
and  on  water  being  brought,  I  would  use  it,  and 
feel  instantly  exhilarated  and  renovated. 

The  experimental  testimony  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  patient  herself,  receives  striking  confir¬ 
mation  from  the  opinions  of  eminent  medical 
writers,  and  the  numerous  illustrative  cases 
cited  by  the  editor  in  the  discussion  of  this 
part  ot  the  subject.  Dr.  Moore  confesses 
that  “  the  power  of  continuing  a  long  period 
without  fo^  is  not  incompatible  with  what 
we  know  of  vital  possibility,”  and  refers  to 
instances  of  abstinence  from  solid  food  for 
ten,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  years.  We  our¬ 
selves  have  been  most  credibly  informed  of  a 
man  who  continued  to  subsist  without  any 
apparent  nourishment  for  a  space  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks,  and  whose  case  could  be  au¬ 
thenticated  at  this  hour  by  several  witnesses. 
Passing  by,  for  want  of  space,  the  examples 
given  of  fakirs  who  have  been  buried  in  the 
ground,  without  food,  drink,  light,  or  air,  for 
six  and  seven  weeks  at  a  stretch,  and  who 
yet  have  been  found  alive  when  disinterred — 
together  with  numerous  other  startling  but 
well  -  attested  exemplifications  of  the  same 
phenomena — we  quote  the  following  perti¬ 
nent  passage  from  Dr.  Carpenter’s  "  Physi¬ 
ology.”  He  says : 

It  is  a  fact  now  well  established,  that  when  the 
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amount  of  fluid  hat  been  freatly  reduced,  abaorp- 
tion  of  water  through  the  tkin  may  take  place  to 
a  considerable  amount,  and  this  even  wnen  the 
water  is  not  applied  to  it  in  the  form  of  liquid,  but 
only  in  the  sute  of  vapor.  Thus,  there  ia  a  caae 
recorded  by  Dr.  Carrie  of  a  patient  who  suffered 
under  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  of  such  a  kind 
that  no  nutriment,  either  solid  or  fluid,  could  be 
received  into  the  stomach  ;  and  who  was  support¬ 
ed  for  some  week<«  by  immersion  of  his  body  in 
milk  and  water,  and  by  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  intestines.  During  this 
time  hi$  treight  did  not  diminish ;  and  it  was  c-il* 
eulated  by  Dr.  Currie  that  from  one  to  two  pints 
of  fluid  most  have  been  daily  alisorbed  through  the 
skin.  The  patient’s  thirst,  which  had  been  very 
troublesome  previously  to  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  was  removed  by  the  bath,  in  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  refreshing  sensations.  It  is  well 
known  that  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  others,  who 
are  suffering  from  thirst,  owing  to  the  want  of 
fresh  water,  find  it  greatly  alleviated  or  altogether 
relieved,  by  dipping  their  clothes  into  the  sea  and 
putting  them  on  while  still  wet  Eten  the  mi/irture 
ordinarily  contained  ta  the  atmosphere  may  be 
ao  rapidly  absorbed  as  sensibly  to  increase  tlie 
weight  of  the  body ;  and  it  would  seem  that  a 
small  quantity  of  spirit  or  of  hot  fluid  taken  into 
the  stomach,  has  the  power  of  peculiarly  exciting 
this  absorbent  action.  Dr.  Watson  mentions  in  his 
“Chemical  Essays,”  that  a  lad  at  Newmarket, 
having  been  almost  starved,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  reduced  to  the  proper  weight  for  riding 
a  match,  was  found  to  have  increased  nearly 
thirly  iiunces  wi/hin  an  hour,  tliougb  he  had  only 
drunk  half  a  glass  of  wine  in  t!ie  interval.  A 
parallel  instance  was  related  to  the  author  by  the 
fate  8ir  G.  Hill,  in  which  the  increase  of  weight 
was  produced  by  drinking  a  single  cup  of  tea,  and 
was  much  greater  in  amount. 

In  further  corroboration  of  this  view,  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Kerner,  in  his  account  of  the 
celebrated  Seeress  of  Prevorst — whose  case, 
in  many  particulars,  seems  to  have  resem¬ 
bled  that  of  Elizabeth  Squirrell — that  her 
existence  appeared  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
nervous  strength  of  other  people.  By  the 
proximity  of  weak  and  sickly  people,  she 
grew  weaker ;  just  as  flowers  lose  their  beau¬ 
ty  and  perish  under  the  same  circumstances. 
She  also  drew  nourishment  from  the  air,  and 
even  in  the  coldest  weather  could  not  live  with¬ 
out  an  open  window."  Now,  in  singular  con¬ 
currence  with  this  explanation,  we  find  it 
testified  by  some  of  her  “  watchers,”  and  by 
all  her  oi^inary  attendants,  that  Elizabeth 
Squirrell  has  frequently  asked  for  more  air, 
requesting  that  the  door  and  window  of  the 
room  might  be  opened ;  while  she  was  often 
accustomed  to  remark,  as  the  reason  for  her 
request,  that  she  “  lived  upon  air.” 

The  commencement  of  her  partial  restora¬ 
tion  is  attributed  to  homoeopathic  treatment 


and  animal  magnetism.  This  fact  will,  to 
many  persons,  sufficiently  account  for  the  un¬ 
relenting  and  ruthless  treatment  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  certain  gentlemen,  and  the  doom 
of  ignominy  and  infamy  to  which  she  has 
been  consigned.  Alluding  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  homoeopathy  upon  her,  she  says: 

“  After  1  had  been  under  the  tre-^tment 
awhile,  if  1  were  faint  and  took  two  or  three 
globules,  1  felt  as  if  1  had  taken  a  meal :  the 
internal  warmth  and  energy  of  my  stomach, 
which  had  been  so  long  suspended,  gave 
signs  of  restoration ;  and  after  some  time  I 
felt  a  slight  desire  to  moisten  my  mouth.” 
The  slight  amelioration  thus  begun  was  aided 
and  promoted  by  frequent  magnetic  manipu¬ 
lation,  and  is  thus  described  by  our  author: 

She  totally  abstained  fnxn  food,  both  solid  and 
liquid,  until  October,  1852,  when  a  change  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  effected  bv  mean.s  of  animal 
magneti»m.  She  had  t«tate<l  during  the  period  of 
her  abstinence,  that  ahe  had  no  sensation  of  hun¬ 
ger  or  thirst,  but  about  the  region  of  the  stomach 
felt  a  sensation  of  coldness.  After  about  a  fort¬ 
night’s  magnetizing,  this  feeling  was,  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  removed,  and  ahe  felt  a  change  come  over 
her  system.  She  was  then  urgently  requested  to 
make  an  effort  to  take  some  kind  of  nourishment 
After  a  while  she  consented ;  and  the  first  trial 
made  was  that  of.wetting  her  lips  with  a  feather; 
even  this  appeared  to  aeiiate  her  considerably. 
She  afterwards  took  something  into  her  mouth, 
which  produced  a  kind  of  shock  to  her  whole 
frame,  violent  retching,  and  groat  soreness  of  the 
month. 

She,  however,  persevered  taking  fruits  and  li¬ 
quids,  but  quickly  ejecting  them ;  and  has  been 
sustained  in  the  same  manner  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  and  her  health  has  much  improved. 
But  she  is  still  without  the  power  of  swallowing, 
and  the  nourishment  site  derives  appears  to  be 
mainly  by  means  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
mouth;  while,  however,  she  thinks  a  small  por¬ 
tion  must  pasa  down  her  throat,  though  .she  does 
not  feel  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circum.stance  that,  while 
in  the  magnetic  sleep,  shu  is  able  to  foresee 
and  predict  all  the  changes  to  which  she  is 
subject  in  the  history  of  her  mysterious 
maladies.  Of  the  exercise  of  this  prevision, 
many  startling  examples  are  recorded  in  the 
work  under  review.  Her  mesmerist  further 
says : 

I  have  developed  some  enrious  and  interesting 
phenomena  relative  to  the  state  of  Elizabeth  Squir¬ 
rel!.  She  ia  sensitive,  both  under  mesmeric  influ¬ 
ence  and  in  her  waking  state,  to  the  approach  of 
a  magnet  of  the  smallest  power,  and  also  to  crys¬ 
tals  ;  they  produce  in  Iict  sensations  similar  to 
those  of  an  electric  shock.  She  feels  the  influence 
of  magnets  and  silver  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  sil¬ 
ver  attracts  her  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and 
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'  rendere  her  cataleptic.  By  passing  a  crystal  over 

'  her  on  one  occasion,  her  arms  became  completely  I 

rigid  ;  by  using  a  magnet  in  the  same  way,  she 
..  '  was  deprived  of  power  in  her  arms  and  legs, 
without  rigidity,  &c.  I  believe  that  this  magnetic 
condition  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  her  other 
abnormalities,  and  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  of 
her  case. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  phenomena  attend¬ 
ing  this  case,  the  most  startling  and  un¬ 
believable,  and  that  which  served  to  stir  up 
*  ^  the  most  indignant  hostility,  was  that  of  the 
glass- ringing.  As  the  fact  was  so  well  at¬ 
tested  by  unimpeachable  witnesses  that  it 
*1  could  not  be  denied,  all  sorts  of  absurd 
charges  and  calumnies  were  brought  against 
the  poor  child.  Her  declaration  that  the 
singing  was  produced  by  a  guardian  angel 
was  laughed  to  scorn  by  most  folks,  and  was 
especially  distasteful  to  those  whose  office  it 
is  to  leach  the  ministry  of  angels,  as  a  divine¬ 
ly-revealed  truth.  We  make  no  attempt  to 
decide  between  the  disputants  on  this  per¬ 
plexing  Subject;  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
^  work  itself  for  a  very  clear  narrative  of  the 
glass-ringing  occurrences,  and  also  for  some 
analogous  cases  which  seem  to  throw  some 
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little  light  upon  the  mystery.  Thus,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  point,  we  read  in  Rogers’  ‘‘Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Mysterious  Agents,’’  that  “  under 
peculiar  conditions,  the  human  organism  gives 
forth  a  physical  power,  without  visible  in¬ 
struments  ;  lifts  heavy  bodies ;  attracts  or 
repels  them,  according  to  a  law  of  polarity  ; 
overturns  them,  and  produces  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  sound . The  peculiar 

tendency  of  this  force  is,  in  some  cases  of 
disease,  to  act  outwardly  from  the  nerve- 
centres  upon  glass-ware,  window-glass,  dc. 
We  have  known  a  child,  eight  years  old, 
who  seldom,  at  one  period,  took  hold  of  a 
glass  dish  without  its  soon  bursting  to  pieces. 
And  this  is  nut  uncommon.”  This  “  peculiar 
condition”  appears  to  be  present  in  Elizabeth 
Squirrell,  for  the  glass- ringing  is  invariably 
preceded  and  attended  by  a  state  of  extasis. 
Numerous  other  mutters,  more  marvellous 
than  any  we  have  thought  it  right  to  refer  to 
in  this  review,  are  comprised  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us;  and  which,  if  examined  in  a  spirit  of 
candid  inquiry,  will  be  found  fully  to  justify 
the  designation  which  we  have  applied  to 
the  heroine  to  which  they  refer,  namely,  that 
of  ▲  PSTCUOLOOICAL  STUDY. 
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Thb  affecting  spectacle  presented  by  Lady 
Franklin,  who  has  now  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  an  unwearied,  though  hitherto 
unsuccessful,  search  for  her  husband,  and 
towards  whom  so  much  public  sympathy 
has  been  excited,  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
case.  A  somewhat  parallel  instance  of  con¬ 
jugal  anxiety  and  devotedness  happened. 
Dearly  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Bathurst,  whose  heart  and  home  were 
suddenly  made  desolate  by  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  her  affectionate  partner,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bathurst.  This  gentleman,  (a  son 
of  the  well-known  Bishop  of  Norwich  of  that 
name,)  who  had  devoted  himself  at  a  period 
of  unparalleled  commotion  to  the  diplomatic 
profession,  bad  been  but  a  short  time  before 
this  melancholy  event  deepatehed  by  the 


English  Cabinet  as  envoy  extraordinary  on  an 
important  secret  mission  to  the  court  of 
Vienna.  This  appointment  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1809,  just  after  Austria 
andtPrussia  in  succession  had  bowed  to  the 
military  power  of  Napoleon.  His  diplomatic 
errand  had,  it  appears,  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
return  of  the  envoy  was  daily  expected,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  disastrous  event  to 
which  we  arc  about  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  sad  and  exciting  particu¬ 
lars  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  recently-pub¬ 
lished  “  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Dr. 
H.  Bathurst,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,”  from 
the  pen  of  his  daughter.  The  strangeness 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  tragical  case, 
and  the  impenetrable  mystery  that  even  to 
the  present  day  has  continued  to  enshroud 
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the  affair,  in  connection  with  the  oflScial  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  hero,  created  at  the  time  great 
excitement  throughout  Europe.  In  the  nar¬ 
rative  which  we  may  present,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  us  to  pretend  to  cast  any 
certain  light  where  all  former  investigators 
have  found  obscurity  and  confusion ;  the 
most  that  we  aspire  to  do  is  so  to  arrange 
the  facts  elicited  from  time  to  time  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  thoughtful  reader  to  form  such  con¬ 
jectures  as*  may  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
truth. 

The  anxiety  of  the  family,  as  the  period 
of  Mr.  Bathurst’s  anticipated  return  arrived 
and  passed  away,  is  most  forcibly  described 
by  his  distressed  sister.  It  was,”  she  says, 
“a  period  of  painful  suspense;  we  knew  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  his 
journey,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  enemies 
on  all  sides,  while  the  impossibility  of  any  in¬ 
telligence  being  received  of  him  by  letter  ren¬ 
der^  us  doubly  anxious  and  uncertfun.  Day 
after  day  passed,  and  no  tidings  of  him  ar¬ 
rived.  It  was  concluded  that  he  had  taken  a 
circuitous  route,  and  travelled  incognito,  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Weeks,  however,  elapsed,  and  we  still  heard 
nothing  of  the  missing  one.  The  agonizing 
suspense  of  his  wife  and  relations  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe.  I  perfectly  well  re¬ 
member  that  every  knock  at  the  street  door 
caused  the  liveliest  emotions,  arising  from 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  our  much- loved 
brother.  At  length,  one  evening  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  my  father  received  an  express  from  Lord 
Wellesley,  requesting  his  immediate  attend¬ 
ance  at  Apsley  House,  his  Lordship  having 
something  of  importance  to  communicate. 
On  my  father’s  return  we  were  ail  alarmed 
at  his  pale  and  dejected  aspect.  He  in¬ 
formed  us  that  Government  had  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  sudden  and  mysterious  dis¬ 
appearance  of  my  brother  at  Perleberg,  a 
small  town  on  the  route  from  Vienna,  where 
he  had  stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment.” 

This  distressing  intelligence  plunged  the 
family  into  the  deepest  despondency  and 
sorrow.  But  every  conceivable  effort  was 
made  to  disperse  the  gloom  that  overhung 
their  relative’s  sad  fate.  His  friends  offered 
lOOOf.  reward  for  any  authentic  information, 
to  which  the  Government  added  an  equal 
sum — a  sufficient  inducement,  one  might 
have  thought,  to  any  individual  who  had  it 
in  his  power  to  divulge  the  dark  secret.  His 
wife,  instead  of  giving  way  to  a  wasting  and 
effortless  grief,  nohl^  braced  up  her  mind  to 
activity,  and  exploit  the  Continent  in  quest 
of  some  traces  of  her  missing  consort.  At 


the  very  outset  of  these  sorrowful  wander¬ 
ings  a  circumstance  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  a  passport,  that 
would  almost  seem  to  fix  upon  Napoleon  a 
knowledge  of,  or  complicity  in,  the  inexpli¬ 
cable  transaction.  When  on  the  eve  of 
starting,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  Mrs.  Bathurst 
wrote  to  Napoleon  for  passports  to  guaran¬ 
tee  her  unmolested  freedom  in  prosecuting  . 
her  travels  and  inquiries.  Fearing  his  refu¬ 
sal,  she  afterwards  resolved  to  set  out,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  a  reply  to  her  application,  by 
the  Baltic,  intending  to  enter  Prussia  by 
Pomerania,  and  with  Swedish  passports. 
This  change  of  purpose  was  kept  a  profound 
secret.  The  journey  was  maae  in  safety  to 
Berlin,  where  she  went  to  the  French  minis¬ 
ter,  who  at  the  time  was  all-powerful  in  the 
country,  ami,  disclosing  to  him  her  intentions, 
solicited  his  protection.  On  making  this  ap-  ^ 
peal,  what  was  her  astonishment  to  find  that 
passporu  had  already  been  sent  for  her  from 
Paris,  bearing  the  Emperor’s  signature !  It 
was  afterwards  supposed,  with  considerable 
show  of  reason,  that  Napoleon  had  been  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  de¬ 
voted  wife  through  the  medium  of  a  French 
spy,  named  Count  d’Entraigues,  then  resi¬ 
dent  in  London,  and  who,  on  the  discovery 
of  some  double  dealing  on  bis  part  with  the 
two  hostile  Cabinets,  was  shortly  afterwards 
assassinated — it  was  suspected  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  French  Government — by  his 
Italian  servant.  The  lady  visited  Perleberg, 
the  scene  of  the  melancholy  event,  and  spent 
some  time  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
wherever  the  slightest  promise  of  meeting 
with  a  clue  existed ;  but  all  her  researches 
were  in  vain.  The  most  conflicting  facts 
were  elicited,  out  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  form  any  coherent  or  consistent  story. 
Whether  be  was  dead  or  still  alive ;  whether 
he  had  absconded  voluntarily  or  bad  been 
the  victim  of  a  violent  abduction;  whether, 
if  dead,  he  had  perished  by  his  own  suicidal 
hand,  or  fallen  beneath  the  stroke  of  some 
marauding  murderer,  or  been  the  prey  of 
political  assassination,  were  questions  which 
were  still  left  unsolved,  and  which  to  this 
day  remain  unanswered. 

We  will  now  present,  as  concisely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  view  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  tragical  event.  They  are  as  follows : 
On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  November,  1809, 
there  arrived  at  the  post-house  in  Perleberg 
two  travellers,  accompanied  by  a  servant. 
They  were  en  route  from  Berlin  to  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  travelled  under  fictitious  names. 
The  one  was  Mr.  Bathurst ;  of  the  other,  his 
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companion,  but  little  is  known,  and  that  little 
invests  him  and  his  conduct  with  much  am¬ 
biguity.  Their  actions  were  marked  by  an 
air  of  unaccountable  indecision.  Horses  were 
ordered  immediately  on  their  arrival,  but 
were  afterwards  countermanded.  One  of  the 
travellers,  too,  it  is  said,  went  to  the  Prussian 
governor  of  the  town.  Captain  Klitzing,  and 
requested  i^f  him  a  safeguard,  as  he  did  not 
feel  himself  isfe  in  the  post-house.  This  re¬ 
quest  was  complied  with  :  but  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening  the  soldiers  were  dismissed. 
Mr.  Bathurst  was  evidently  laboring  under 
some  terrible  apprehensions.  It  is  stated 
that  during  part  of  his  stay  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  in  a  small  room  of  the  house,  with 
numerous  papers  scattered  around  him,  and 
some  of  which  he  was  seen  to  burn.  One 
account  stated  that  he  bad  been  observed 
standing  before  the  kitchen-6re,  in  the  midst 
of  postilions,  ostlers,  etc.,  and  that  here  he 
pulled  out  his  watch,  as  well  as  a  well-fur¬ 
nished  purse,  in  the  presence  of  these  people, 
some  of  whom,  it  was  suspected,  had  been 
thereby  tempted  to  hustle  him  away  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  and  destroying  him.  In 
favor  of  this  view,  it  may  be  staled  that  a 
certain  ostler  absconded  immediately  after 
Mr.  Bathurst’s  disappearance,  and  has  never 
since  been  beard  of. 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  the 
horses  were  again  ordered  to  be  yoked  to 
the  carriage ;  and  during  the  packing  of  the 
carriage,  Mr.  Bathurst  suddenly  absented 
himself  and  returned  no  more.  Inquiries 
and  searches  for  him  proving  fruitless,  the 
man-servant  went  to  the  governor,  Klitzing, 
to  apprise  him  of  the  circumstance.'  The 
governor  sent  immediately  for  the  local 
authorities  of  Perleberg,  and  charged  them 
to  make  all  possible  inquiries  into  the  case. 
As  regards  the  other  traveller  and  the  ser¬ 
vant,  lodgings  were  procured  for  them  at  an 
adjoining  hotel,  and  a  safeguard  of  cuirassiers 
was  provided  for  their  protection.  All  the 
property  of  Mr.  Bathurst  was  put  under  se¬ 
questration,  with  the  exception  of  a  rich  fur 
cloak,  which  was  missing.  Meanwhile,  dur¬ 
ing  the  search  of  the  town  by  the  magis¬ 
trates,  Klitzing  had  gone  to  a  ball  at  the 
Crown  hotel.  On  the  following  morning  the 
governor  was  informed  by  one  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  that  all  their  investigations  bad  been 
ineffectual ;  and  after  charging  them  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  discover  the  pilferer  of  the  cloak, 
he  intimated  that  he  was  going  on  a  journey 
for  a  few  hours.  This  journey  of  a  few 
hours,  however,  was  extended  to  Monday 
evening,  and,  although  ostensibly  undertaken 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instructions  from 
Berlin,  has  much  that  is  suspicious  about  it, 
especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
subsequent  circumstances.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence  the  municipal  authorities  bad  been 
making  diligent  investigations  relative  to  the 
abstracted  cloak,  which  none  of  them  had 
ever  seen ;  and  thinking  that  the  servant 
would  be  able  to  descrite  it  so  as  to  lead  to 
its  identification,  he  was  fetched  from  the  hotel 
where  he  was  in  detention,  and  his  depositions 
taken  down.  The  notes  containing  them 
appear  to  have  been  destroyed — a  very  irre¬ 
gular  and  suspicious  proceeding.  After  this 
examination,  the  man  was  taken  back  undir 
the  same  escort  to  his  hotel  or  prison. 
When  this  proceeding  became  known  to 
Klitzing,  he  was  highly  indignant,  and  com¬ 
plained  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  nature  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the 
undue  importance  with  which  they  invested 
the  case.  In  fact,  this  very  proper  act  of 
the  civil  authorities  led  the  governor  to  im¬ 
peach  them  at  head -quarters,  and  created  a 
feud  and  dissension  which  lasted  for  many 
weeks,  and  meanwhile  effectually  prevented 
a  proper  sifting  of  the  whole  affair.  Even 
some  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  cloak  were  called  before  the 
military  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  evidence  against  the  magistrates,  instead 
of  being  examined  in  reference  to  the  lost 
traveller.  These  and  other  circumstances 
look  uncommonly  like  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  to  frustrate  and  stifle  the 
inquiry.  Notwithstanding  these  suspicious 
circumstances,  there  was  no  clear  proof  of 
Kliizing’s  participation  in  the  guilty  deed. 
Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Prussian 
officer  of  the  most  honorable  character,  and 
not  at  all  likely  to  degrade  himself  into  a 
tool  for  the  execution  of  Napoleon’s  unscru¬ 
pulous  schemes. 

The  travelling  companion  of  Bathurst, 
singularly  enough,  does  not  appear  in  any 
of  these  transactions,  and  the  next  time 
we  bear  of  him  is  three  weeks  after  the  sad 
occurrence,  when  an  intimation  is  seen  in  a 
Berlin  paper  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  Per¬ 
leberg,  that  an  unknown  person,  passing  him¬ 
self  off  as  merchant  Kruger,  had  arrived  in 
Berlin  from  Perleberg.  inquiries  were  im¬ 
mediately  made  respecting  him ;  and  for  this 
exhibition  of  official  zeal  the  police- president 
expressed  his  thanks,  and  at  the  same  time 
assured  the  Perleberg  authorities  that  all 
was  r^ht,”  the  pretended  Mr.  Kruger  being 
the  companion  of  the  missing  envoy.  To  our 
minds  this  circumstance  is  full  of  sinister  sig- 
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ni6cance;  and  we  find  that  on  the  minds  of 
many  persons  an  impression  has  prevailed 
that  this  seeming  stranger  was  an  agent 
of  the  French  police,  who  had  been  thrust 
upon  the  unfortunate  man,  under  some  pre¬ 
text  or  other,  as  a  companion,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  dispose  of  him  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  A  consciousness  of  his  critical 
position,  and  perhaps  a  presentiment  of  his 
impending  fate,  would  thus  explain  the  in¬ 
tense  anxiety  under  which  he  appeared  to 
have  been  laboring,  and  justify  his  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  safeguard.  Mr.  Bathurst,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  had  been  warned  by  some  friend  in 
Berlin  to  beware  of  his  attendant,  while  his 
suspicions  of  treachery  had  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  finding  upon  him  a  bill  for  500/., 
which  he  regarded  as  a  bribe. 

The  missing  cloak  was  found  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family  of  the  ostler,  Schmidt, 
but  as  the  judicial  investigation  threw  no 
light  upon  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bathurst’s  dis¬ 
appearance,  we  pass  over  this  branch  of  the 
affair  with  the  remark,  that  the  son  of  the 
compromised  ostler,  Auguste  Schmidt,  who 
bore  a  notoriously  bad  character  in  the  town, 
together  with  his  mother,  was  sentenced  to 
eight  weeks’  imprisonment.  It  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  mentioned,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  elicit  from  the  parties  popularly 
supposed  to  be  implicated,  any  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  important 
disclosures.  The  case  of  the  cloak  was  used 
to  smother  that  far  more  momentous  one 
concerning  the  doom  of  the  vanished  man. 
All  the  documents  necessary  for  their  guid¬ 
ance  were  scrupulously  kept  from  the  magis¬ 
trates.  It  is  clear  that  the  court  of  civil 
justice  in  Perleburg  was  overawed  by  the 
military  authorities,  who  in  their  turn  were 
still  haunted  by  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
recent  French  occupation.  To  save  appear¬ 
ances,  however,  the  magistrates  were  charged 
by  Klitzing  to  adopt  some  active  measures 
for  the  discovery  of*  the  body.  A  reward 
of  ten  thalers  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  Mr.  Bathurst  to  him,  either 
dead  or  alive.  The  adjoining  river  Step- 
penilz  was  let  off  during  two  days  by  the 
mill-master,  and  searched  through  with  boats 
and  people  on  foot.  Citizens,  peasants,  game- 
keepers,  huntsmen,  and  others  rummaged 
dnnng  several  days  with  hounds,  sticks,  and 
other  instruments  all  the  land- marks,  every 
bam,  hedge,  ditch,  and  wood,  but  without 
success.  The  local  authoritiea  meanwhile 
carried  on  their  searches  in  the  town  and  the 
gardens  round  about  with  the  same  anxiety  ; 
while  the  cellars  and  lofts  of  all  such  houses 
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wherein  it  could  be  ascertained  that  Auguste 
Schmidt  had  been  dancing,  drinking,  or  vis¬ 
iting,  underwent  a  special  scrutiny.  The  cel¬ 
lary  of  the  town-hall,  which  was  used  as  a 
wine-shop,  and  the  poet-house  were  in¬ 
spected,  boxes  and  chests  opened,  and  the 
lix)se  ground  turned  over  by  policemen. 
The  same  was  done  in  all  suspected  houses, 
covered  outlets,  and  fountains,  but  without 
the  slightest  trace  being  discovered. 

Three  weeks  after  this  unsuccessful  search, 
and  a  fortnight  after  the  stealthy  retreat  of 
the  second  stranger,  a  pair  of  pantaloons  was 
found  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  borders  of  a 
fir  wood  near  Perleberg.  They  were  discov¬ 
ered  by  a  female  named  Wiede,  who  had 
ostensibly  gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  some  brushwood,  in  company  with 
the  wife  of  a  shoemaker.  The  pantaloons 
were  turned  inside  out ;  they  were  perfo¬ 
rated  with  two  ball  holes,  and  were  lying  on 
the  ground  at  full  length.  In  one  of  the 
pockets  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bathurst 
to  his  wife,  scribbled  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
which  was  safely  conveyed  to  her.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  representation  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed  from  his  enemies,  and 
expressed  great  fears  that  he  should  never 
reach  England,  and  that  his  ruin  would  be 
brought  about  by  Count  d’Entraigues  and 
the  Russians.  It  was  the  general  impression 
that  the  pantaloons  had  been  laid  there  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  false  impression 
that  their  wearer  had  been  murdered  and 
then  stripped.  But  had  such  been  the  case, 
from  the  immense  fall  of  rain  during  those 
six  weeks,  the  writing  must  have  been  totally 
washed  out,  and  the  paper  itself  completely 
macerated.  The  woman  underwent  a  severe 
examination,  the  fir  wood  was  again  scoured, 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  searched  afresh, 

I  the  peasantry  receiving  for  their  trouble  a 
cask  of  beer  and  ten  quarts  of  brandy.  The 
women,  too,  were  handsomely  rewarded. 
But  every  clue  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  was  still  denied. 

As  soon  as  the  distressing  event  became 
known  in  England,  public  opinion  at  once, 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  French 
ministerial  paper  to  mystify  the  matter  by 
insinuating  doubts  respecting  the  sanity  of 
the  victim,  ascribed  the  deed  to  the  French 
Government,  who,  it  was  well  known,  were 
most  unscrupulous  in  such  matters  when  state 
proposes  could  be  subserved  by  the  seizure 
of  important  papers.  Admitting  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  sufificient  motive,  Napoleon 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  effecting  his 
odious  object,  for  at  that  time  a  completely 
3e 
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organized  army  of  secret  police  was  spread 
all  over  the  continent.  Still,  even  they  could 
not  act  by  magic,  and  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  in  the  abduction  of  Mr.  Bath¬ 
urst  at  least  some  satisfactory  trace  would 
have  been  left  to  indicate  the  agency  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  end  to  which  he  came.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view,  it  is  recorded  that 
during  the  search,  a  lady  of  Magdeburg,  a 
town  about  fifty  miles  from  Perleberg,  had 
been  told  at  a  ball  by  the  governor  of  the 
adjoining  fortress,  that  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador  was  confined  therein.  The  agonized 
wife,  hearing  of  this  during  her  continental 
explorations,  wailed  upon  the  governor,  and 
imploringly  begged  of  him  to  reveal  the 
truth.  He  did  not  deny  bis  former  words, 
but  said  it  was  a  mistake  of  his ;  the  person 
in  question  was  one  Louis  Fritz,  a  spy  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Canning.  Mrs.  Bathurst  then 
asked  to  see  this  man,  but  was  told  that  he 
had  gone  to  Spain.  Subsequent  inquiries 
at  the  British  Foreign  OlBce  proved  that  no 
such  person  had  ever  been  employed  by  the 
English  Government.  The  probability,  there¬ 
fore,  would  seem  to  be  strong  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  envoy  perished  in  the  fortress  of 
Magdeburg. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  other 
circumstances  and  stories,  fabulous  or  true, 
do  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  this  hypoth¬ 
esis.  Some  have  contended  that  he  might 
have  died  by  a  desperate  act  of  suicide,  to 
give  a  color  of  likelihood  to  which,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  wife  of  Schmidt  had  pur¬ 
chased  some  gunpowder  for  him  just  before 
his  disappearance.  But  other  and  more 
obvious  considerations  will  readily  sxiggest 
themselves  to  account  for  this  precaution. 
Some,  again,  have  supposed  that  he  perished 
at  sea  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  foes 
by  whom  his  steps  were  dogged.  It  is 
certain  that,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  ever 
received  from  him,  mention  is  made  of  bis  in¬ 
tention  to  return  by  Colberg  and  Sweden; 
and  a  tale  is  quite  current  to  the  eflfect  that 
very  late  on  that  fatal  night,  an  English 
traveller  called  at  the  house  of  a  sort  of  con¬ 
sul  near  the  sea-coast,  a  considerable  distance 
from  Perleberg.  The  master  of  the  house 
not  being  at  home,  the  servant  asked  what 
name  she  should  mention.  “  Never  mind 
that,”  was  the  reply  ;  but  she  was  requested 
to  say  that  an  English  gentleman  requested 
to  see  him  next  morning  at  the  post-house. 
Thither  the  consul  accordingly  repaired  next 
day,  and  was  told  that  a  person  had  been 
there,  but  on  quitting  had  left  no  message. 
The  seqiiel  to  this  version  is,  that  two  boats 
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foundered  at  sea  about  this  time,  in  one  of 
which  it  was  conjectured  that  Mr.  Bathurst 
was  attempting  to  make  his  way  to  Sweden. 
But  upon  this  hypothesis,  bow  are  we  to 
account  for  the  subsequent  discovery  of  his 
trousers  ? 

By  others  a  strong  persuasion  is  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  unhappy  man  was  decoyed 
into  another  part  of  the  town  and  murdered. 
No  vestige  of  the  crime  appearing  after  the 
ransack  of  the  neighborhood,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  the  body  was  borne  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  buried  in  the  sand,  upon  which  all 
traces  of  recent  disturbance  would  speedily 
be  obliterated.  Traditions  illustrative  of  these 
impressions  are  current  in  and  around  Perle¬ 
berg  even  to  the  present  day.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  Auguste  Schmidt  was  very 
strongly  suspected.  He  was  known  to  have 
come  much  in  contact  with  Mr.  Bathurst 
during  the  afternoon,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
disappearance  be  was  absent.  Six  months 
afterwards  he  was  arrested  and  tried,  pro¬ 
bably  at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased ;  but  nothing  could  be  substantiated. 
Another  piece  of  criminatory  evidence,  too, 
has  come  to  light,  which  is  deserving  of  no¬ 
tice,  though  we  cannot  say  precisely  how  far 
it  is  worthy  of  credit.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  a  lady  still,  we  believe,  living  in 
Perleberg,  and  who  at  the  time  of  the 
tragedy  was  a  young  woman,  having  the 
charge  of  the  household  with  which  Governor 
Klilzing  lodged,  Mr.  Bathurst  paid  a  visit  to 
the  house  at  about  five  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  At  the  governor’s  request,  she  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  some  hot  tea,  he  being  at  the 
lime  shaking  with  cold  or  with  fright,  and 
altogether  in  a  lamentable  condition.  She 
also  for  a  few  moments  conversed  with  the 
stranger  in  a  mixture  of  German  and  French. 
He  told  her  that  he  was  much  cast  down,  and 
that  he  must  be  quickly  off.  He  had  on  him 
at  the  time  a  magnificent  fur  cloak.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  very  grateful  for  the  refresh¬ 
ing  tea,  and  press^  upon  the  girl  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  something  for  her  trouble,  which, 
however,  as  it  was  stated,  she  refused.  On 
quitting  the  house,  the  stranger  turned  in  the 
direction  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  post-house  sto^.  At  this  she  was  os- 
tonisned.  Shortly  after  he  had  turned  the 
corner  of  the  street,  Auguste  Schmidt  called, 
and  inquired  about  the  stranger.  She  pointed 
out  to  him  the  course  he  him  taken,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  conviction  that  Schmidt  speedily 
overtook  him.  In  a  few  hours  the  town  was 
in  a  commotion.  If  this  tale  could  be  relied 
on,  the  presumptive  proof  of  guilt  is  very 
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strong  against  this  disreputable  character. 
But  during  a  second  risit  to  Perleberg  by  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Bathurst  in  1852,  she  had  an 
interview  with  this  witness,  now  the  wife  of  a 
physician,  in  the  coarse  of  which  admissions 
were  made  which  considerably  impaired  the 
force  of  her  testimony.  Still  all  the  main 
facts  were  adhered  to;  though,  as  the  writer 
says,  “  she  spoke  in  so  hurried  and  excited  a 
manner,  that  it  appeared  like  a  story  told  by 
rote,  and  made  up  according  to  directions  at 
the  Ume.” 

It  is  singular  that  just  before  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Bathurst’s  sister  to  the  scene  of  such 
melancholy  associations,  a  skeleton  had  been 
discovered  under  the  kitchen  floor  of  an  old 
house  which  had  just  been  pulled  down.  An 
investigation  took  place  at  the  time  by  the 
order  of  the  Prussian  government.  The  skull 
and  a  detached  part  of  the  lower  jaw-bone 
were  submitted  to  the  lady’s  examination ; 
but  there  was  ample  evidence  in  the  form  of 
the  forehead  to  satisfy  her  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  her  missing  brother. 


In  the  documents  from  which  the  foregoing 
facts  have  been  derived,  there  is  a  thrilling 
narrative  of  the  career  of  another  notorious 
character,  a  women  named  Hacker,  who,  with 
her  husband,  occupied  a  house  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  pursued  by  Mr.  Bathurst  after  leaving 
Klitzing.  Schmidt  was  much  accustomed  to 
frequent  this  disreputable  resort.  At  the 
time  of  the  occurrence,  several  French  sol¬ 
diers  were  residing  there,  and  three  days 
after  the  disappearance,  the  Hackers  left  the 
town.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
woman  was  in  prison  for  some  swindling 
transaction,  she  pretended  to  disclose  the 
real  author  of  the  crime,  but  subsequently 
confessed  that  the  story  was  a  pure  fabrica¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  would  indeed  appear  that  the 
real  facta  of  this  distressing  case  are  hope¬ 
lessly  buried  in  oblivion,  and  will  probably 
never  be  divulged  until  that  day  when  “  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,”  and 
when  “every  man  shall  give  an  account 
of  himself  unto  Ood.” 


rrom  the  FsToriie. 

COMETS. 


From  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity 
until  the  days  of  Newton,  comets  were  uni¬ 
versally  considered  as  forerunners  and  fore- 
boders  of  public  calamities  and  misfortunes. 
Their  aspect,  so  different  from  that  of  all 
other  heavenly  bodies ;  their  march  through 
portions  of  the  heavens  which  the  planets 
never  passed,  and  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  of  the  planetary  journeys  ;  every 
thing,  in  short,  connected  with  them,  con¬ 
spired  to  cause  them  to  be  looked  upon  as 
prodigies.  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  common 
with  all  the  minor  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
applied  to  comets  epithets  which  showed 
tnat  they  looked  upon  them  with  feelings  of 
mingled  dread  and  terror;  and  even  so  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
were  regarded  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
human  race  as  prognostics  of  evils  with 
which  the  wrath  of  Heaven  threatened  earth. 
One,  and  one  only  of  all  the  philosophers  whom 
the  world  had  hitherto  produced,  opposed 


the  strong  current  of  the  superstitious  feelings 
so  widely  entertained  in  this  respect,  and  this 
was  that  fine  old  Roman,  Seneca.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  comets  were  bodies  which  trav¬ 
elled  regularly  in  certain  courses  prescribed 
for  them  by  nature,  and,  throwing  a  prophetic 
look  towards  the  future,  he  declared  that 
posterity  would  be  astonished  at  his  contem¬ 
poraries’  ignorance  of  so  palpable  a  truth. 
He  was  right,  though  all  the  world  asserted 
the  contrary,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  more 
than  fifteen  centuries  afterwards.  Even  Kep¬ 
ler,  bold  thinker  and  innovator  that  he  was, 
believed  in  the  old  tale  regarding  comets ; 
and  if  it  were  entertained  by  twh  a  man,  it 
may  be  imagined  bow  firmly  it  was  believed 
in  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  after  all,  that 
such  was  the  case.  The  observers  of  the 
heavens,  accustomed  to  the  great  regularity 
of  the  movements  of  the  planets,  and  to  that 
calm  and  peace  which  seem  so  preeminently 
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to  characterize  the  starry  regions,  were  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  behold  without  surprise 
the  sight  of  stars  so  different  in  their  aspect 
from  those  whicli  ordinarily  met  their  gaze, 
since  they  generally  were  of  a  fiery  hue,  and 
followed  or  preceded  by  luminous  tails,  sud¬ 
denly  appearing  in  portions  of  the  heavens 
which  the  planets  never  wander  into,  travel¬ 
ling  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  a  most  un¬ 
usual  speed,  and  in  still  more  unusual  direc¬ 
tions,  and  then  vanishing  from  sight  almost 
as  suddenly  as  they  appeared.  It  is  perfect¬ 
ly  natural  to  see  prMigies  in  those  things 
which  are  inexplicable  and  extraordinary, 
whilst  astonishment,  combined  with  igno¬ 
rance,  seldom  fails  to  give  birth  to  fear. 

But  once  let  the  laws  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  comets  be  discovered,  and 
they  must  inevitably  cease  immediately  to 
play  the  parts  of  prodigies.  That  discovery 
was  made  by  Newton  in  1680.  He  found, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation  which  his  genius  had 
enabled  him  to  reveal  unto  mankind,  the  or¬ 
bit  of  a  comet  must  be  of  a  certain  form  and 
a  certain  character — that  of  a  long  and  nar¬ 
row  ellipse;  and  when  the  great  comet  of 
1682  made  its  appearance,  Newton,  aided  by 
his  friend  Halley,  endeavored  to  calculate 
exactly  the  elements  of  its  orbit.  The  two 
astronomers  succeeded  in  their  object,  and 
found  that  the  course  of  the  comet  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  one 
which  bad  been  observed  in  1531,  and 
another  which  had  been  seen  in  1607  ;  they 
therefore  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  these 
were  one  and  the  same  comet,  and  predicted 
that  it  would  appear  again  in  1750. 

In  this  way  the  labors  of  Newton  and  the 
calculations  of  Halley  fully  accomplished 
the  prophecy  made  by  Seneca,  and  demon¬ 
strated  that,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  comets 
were  bodies  moving  in  fixed  and  regular  or¬ 
bits,  the  periods  of  whose  return  could  be 
predicted  and  foreseen.  Henceforth,  comets 
could  no  longer  be  viewed  as  signs  and  por¬ 
tents  ;  the  marvellousness  which  had  till 
then  surrounded  them,  before  the  genius  of 
Newton,  became  but  as  the  morning  mists 
before  the  rising  sun. 

The  history  of  the  comet  of  the  year  1682, 
which,  from  the  circumstances  alluded  to, 
acquired  the  name  of  Halley’s  comet,  is  cu¬ 
riously  interwoven  with  the  history  of  human 
opinions  and  events,  and  it  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  here  to  offer  some  slight  sketches 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hind,  whose  name  will  be  handed 
down  to  the  remotest  posterity,  as  that  of 
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the  astronomer  who  has  discovered  a  greater 
number  of  planets  than  any  other  human  be¬ 
ing,  (since  he  has  already  been  the  discoverer 
of  eight,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
there  are  eight  more  remaining  to  be  disco¬ 
vered,)  aided  by  the  determinations  of  the 
ancient  cometographs,  the  Chinese  astronom¬ 
ical  annals,  translated  by  Edward  Biot,  and 
the  labors  and  observations  of  M.  Langier, 
has  been  able  to  follow  this  comet  through 
all  its  appearances  since  that  of  the  year  12 
before  our  era  to  that  of  1835.  In  the  pe¬ 
riod  comprised  between  these  two  dates,  he 
finds  that  it  has  been  twenty-four  times  vis¬ 
ible  to  human  eyes,  its  revolutions  taking 
regularly  seventy-seven  of  our  years  for  their 
completion. 

How  various  and  strange  have  been  the 
mundane  events  which  this  comet  must  have 
consequently  witnessed  !  In  some  of  these 
dramas  it  was  also  an  actor, — as  in  that  of 
the  siege  b^  the  Mus.sulmans,  with  Mahomet 
II.  at  their  head,  of  Belgrade,  at  the  time 
defended  by  Huniade,  who  bore  the  surname 
of  the  “  Exterminator  of  the  Turks.”  Hal¬ 
ley’s  comet  appeared,  and  struck  alike  the 
armies  of  both  commanders  with  terror,  and 
not  them  only,  but  also  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Calixlus  III.,  who  ordered  public  prayers  to 
be  offered  up  in  every  church,  and  every 
priest  to  daily  curse. the  Turks,  the  comet, 
and  the  Devil.  The  Minorites  sent  40,000  of 
their  body  to  the  assistance  of  the  defenders 
of  Belgrade  against  the  formidable  attacks 
of  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  empire  of  the  Eiast ;  and,  pre¬ 
cipitating  themselves  upon  the  enemy,  un¬ 
armed,  but  each  bearing  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand,  they  invoked  the  exorcism  of  the  Pope 
against  the  comet ;  and,  declaring  that  the 
anger  of  Heaven,  of  which  it  was  agreed  by 
both  parties  that  the  comet  was  the  sign, 
was  directed  not  against  the  Christians,  but 
against  the  Turks  alone,  so  intimidated  the 
latter,  that,  after  a  fierce  combat,  in  which 
perished  at  least  40,000  combatants,  Mahom¬ 
et,  grievously  wounded,  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  with  immense  loss;  abandoning  in  his 
flight  all  the  materials  for  the  siege,  which  it 
had  taken  him  ^ears  to  gather  together ;  and 
thus  experiencing  a  defeat  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  be  could  have  incurred, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the 
comet. 

On  another  and  more  distant  occasion,  we 
also  find  that  it  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
fate  of  armies  and  empires,  namely,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1066,  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Elngland  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
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No  one  doubted  that  ita  appearance  was  the 

[)recar8or  of  the  Conquest ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
essly  the  ever-echoed  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  words.  Nova  Stella — novus  rex  !  “A  new 
star — a  new  king !”  which  crippled,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  the  energies  of  the  followers 
of  Harold,  and  permitted  William  to  over* 
come  them  with  such  comparative  ease.  It 
ma^  thus  be  said,  that  one  of  the  rays 
which  stream  so  brilliantly  from  the  crown 
of  Queen  Victoria  is  borrowed  from  the  tail 
of  Halley’s  comet. 

There  is  still  in  existence  a  perfectly  au¬ 
thentic  fac  -  simile  of  a  piece  of  tapestry 
known  as  the  “  Bayeux  Tapestry,”  woven 
by  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror, 
assisted  by  her  serving-women,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  principal  scenes  of  the  Conquest, 
the  said  representations  being  accompanied 
by  I.Atin  legends.  In  one  of  these  repre¬ 
sentations,  we  see  Harold  upon  his  throne, 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  elergy,  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  the  people.  In  the  next,  a  crowd 
around  the  monarch  suddenly  stretch  forth 
their  arms  and  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
a  new  star,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  and  Harold  gazes  himself  with  a 
saddened  look  upon  the  melancholy  sign. 
But  for  the  superstitious  ideas  engendered  by 
the  sight  of  that  comet,  who  can  say  how 
different,  or  what  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  England  and  the  world  ?  Certainly,  not 
such  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  eight  hundred 
years — in  all  probability,  something  a  great 
deal  less  prosperous  and  less  happy  :  but  an 
all-wise  Power,  which  ever  ruleth  all  things, 
permits  nothing — even  superstitious  notions 
regarding  comets — but  what  is  for  some  all¬ 
wise  end  and  purpose. 

And  now  let  us  cross  the  Channel  for  a 
few  moments,  and  seek  in  la  belle  France 
another  instance  of  the  influence  of  Halley’s 
comet.  It  is  the  year  807,  and  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  is  upon  the  throne.  To  make  our 
story  a  short  one,  let  us  quote  an  ancient 
chronicler.  “Louis,”  says  he,  “was  an  astro¬ 
nomer,  and  having  observed  a  comet  in  837, 
he  believed  it  was  sent  to  announce  to  him 
new  misfortunes,  and  he  therefore  fell  into  a 
state  of  melancholy,  which  before  long  ended 
his  life.”  Now,  to  say  that  a  man  was  an 
astronomer,  would  certainly  imply,  for  one 
thing,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  comets  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  a  thousand  and  seventeen  years 
ago.  Louis  le  Debonnaire  did  not,  however, 
die  immediately,  but  lived  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year  840,  exhausting  all  his  re¬ 
sources  in  the  foundation  of  religious  houses. 


in  the  building  of  churches,  monasteries, 
and  nunneries,  and  endowing  them,  in  order 
that  so  he  might  turn  away  that  heavenly 
anger  which  was  so  evidently  manifested 
against  him  by  Halley’s  comet. 

Halley  calculated  very  exactly — and  the 
work  was  one  of  immense  labor — the  amount 
of  retardation  which  the  influence  of  the 
planets  would  have  upon  the  return  of  the 
comet,  and  he  predicted  that  its  reappear¬ 
ance  would  most  probably  take  place  about 
the  end  of  1758,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
1759.  But  this  prediction,  wonderful  as  it 
was,  sounded  so  vaguely  to  astronomers  who 
could  predict  the  second  at  which  an  eclipse 
or  any  other  previously  -  known  planetary 
phenomenon  would  take  place,  that  it  was 
determined  to  endeavor  to  calculate  with  a 
more  minute  exactitute  the  period  of  its  re¬ 
turn.  Clairvault  first  undertook  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  be  successfully  accomplished  the 
algebraic  portion  of  the  problem,  but  he 
drew  back,  completely  discouraged,  before 
the  gigantic  feat  of  calculating  numerically 
the  formula.  Two  calculators,  however, 
were  courageous  enough  to  set  to  work  even 
at  this  task  ;  they  were  the  astronomers  La- 
lande  and  Madame  Hortense  Lepante.  Dur- 
ring  the  whole  of  six  months,  these  indefati¬ 
gable  mathematicians  continued  their  calcu¬ 
lations,  hardly  allowing  themselves  time  to 
either  eat  or  sleep ;  and  at  the  end  of  them, 
namely,  in  November,  1758,  they  announced 
that  the  return  of  the  comet  would  take 
place  about  such  a  day  early  in  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  it  certainly  did  appear  very  nearly 
at  the  foretold  time,  thus  establishing  incon- 
trovertibly  the  truth  of  Newton’s  laws  of 
gravitation.  Its  next  return  took  place  in  the 
year  1835,  but  the  days  of  its  power  and  im¬ 
portance  were  gone  by.  It  gained  no  more 
sieges,  effected  no  more  conquests,  killed  no 
more  kings,  and  was  designed  in  needlework 
by  no  more  queens ;  neither  will  it  be  ever 
again.  It  will  doubtlessly  return  to  us  as 
regularly  as  of  old,  but  the  days  of  its  power 
over  the  events  of  this  world  are  gone 
for  ever. 

How  many  comets  are  there  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  ?  As  many  as  there  are  fishes  in  the 
ocean,  respond  the  astronomers.  Those  who 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  records 
of  the  Scientific  Societies  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  number  of  comets  which  are  observed  in 
our  own  time.  In  this  year  of  1854,  there 
has  been  already  one  observed,  and  during 
the  course  of  1853,  there  were  five  seen. 
In  1846,  there  were  eight  discovered  ;  and 
though  the  astronomers  of  the  last  century 
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only  observed  sixty-fonr  between  the  years 
1701  and  1801,  those  of  this  century  have 
already  observed  eighty.  Nearly  600  differ¬ 
ent  comets  are  now  known  to  have  appeared 
since  the  commencement  of  this  era,  and  the 
rate  at  which  new  ones  are  now  discovered, 
averages  between  three  and  four  per  year. 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  Halley’s  comet  was  the  only  one  which 
was  certfunly  known  to  have  a  periodic  revo¬ 
lution,  and  to  have  been  seen  more  times 
than  one.  There  are  now  three  others, 
Encke’s,  Beela’s,  and  Faye’s,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  known  to  have  been  seen  twice;  but 
with  the  one  great  exception  of  Halley’s 
comet,  they  at  present  stand  alone  in  this 
respect.  Faye’s  comet,  Mr.  Hind  informs 
us,  returned  to  its  perihelion  at  the  very  hour 
predicted  by  Le  Verrier.  Nine  or  ten  other 
comets  are  expected  to  return  shortly,  and  so 
to  confrm  the  theory  which  asserts  that  they 
revolve  regularly  round  the  sun  ;  but  what 
must  we  8)iy  of  the  great  comet  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  which  was  expected  in  1848, 
but  which  has  not  even  yet  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  ? 

In  the  year  1550,  a  great  and  splendid 
comet  appeared,  and  Charles  V.  of  France, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  temporizing  with 
regard  to  his  contemplated  abdication,  now 
no  longer  hesitated,  since  he  could  not  doubt 
that  the  comet  was  addressed  to  him,  as  the 
greatest  and  most  illustrious  prince  of  his 
time.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  evil  with 
which  it  menaced  him  as  a  monarch  would 
not  pursue  him  as  a  monk,  and  therefore  he 
at  once  laid  down  bis  crown,  and,  repairing 
to  Spain,  there  entered  a  monastery,  in  which 
be  resided  for  ten  years. 

The  comet  which  decided  him  to  do  so 
was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  one  which 
the  astronomers  had  believed  themselves  able 
to  identify  as  having  regularly  appeared  in 
the  heavens  at  intervals  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
possessed  an  immense  tail,  and  its  return  was 
predicted  to  take  place  in  1848.  But  1848 
and  ’49,  and  ’50,  and  ’51,  and  ’52,  and  ’53, 
have  all  passed  over  us,  and  still  it  has  not 
come,  much  as  it  has  been  expected,  hoped, 
and  looked  for.  Where  is  it  ?  We  cannot 
tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  laws  which 
we  know  to  govern  the  movements  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  arotmd  the  sun,  and  even  the 
double  stars,  upon  the  very  confines  as  it  were 
of  creation,  and  at  distances  which  perfectly 
confound  our  imaginations,  around  each  other, 
really  exist  and  operate,  return  it  mutt. 
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The  causes  which  have  prevented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  comet  at  the  expected  time 
can  be  easily  suggested.  They  lie  in  the 
attraction  of  the  Janets,  principally  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Now  the 
disturbing  effect  of  these  causes  with  regard 
to  Hailey’s  comet  were  calculated  to  a  nicety 
by  Halley,  Clairvault,  Lalande,  and  Madame 
Lepante  ;  but  who  would  dare  to  undertake 
the  task  of  doing  the  same  thing  for  a  comet, 
the  period  of  whose  revolution  is  not  less 
than  300  years  ?  One  would  think,  no  one  ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  Mr.  Hind  informs 
us  that  an  astronomer  of  Middlebourg,  in 
Holland,  one  M.  Bommer,  animated  by  one 
of  those  cold  intellectual  passions  which  are 
still  more  energetic  than  the  warmer  ones, 
has  not  only  attempted  but  accomplished  the 
herculean  labor,  and  has  found  that  the  great 
comet  we  have  been  looking  for  coulu  not 
but  be  retarded  by  the  unusual  power  of  the 
disturbing  cause  before- mentioned  about  ten 
years,  and  that  it  will  probably  not  be  seen 
till  1858.  He  adds,  however,  that  even  now 
M.  Bommer  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact 
period  of  its  return  by  as  much  as  two  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  taken  by  Fabricius,  the  astronomer  to 
Charles  V.,  who  was  doubtless  more  active 
in  drawing  prognostics  from  its  appearances, 
than  in  accurately  observing  and  noting 
down  its  course.  One  thing,  however,  seems 
certain,  namely,  that  it  will  pay  us  a  visit 
once  more,  some  time  between  1856  and  1860; 
and  we  need  not  doubt  that  once  in  every 
three  hundred  years  to  come,  it  will  again 
pay  its  respects  to  us. 

The  next  return  of  Halley’s  comet  will 
take  place,  it  is  probable,  in  1911.  What 
changes  will  not  the  world  have  been  the 
theatre  of  ere  then !  Would  that  we  could 
lift  the  veil  which  hides  futurity  from  us,  and 
see  what  that  comet  will  see  in  1911,  and 
again  in  1988 ! 

But  though  comets  hve  lost  their  popu¬ 
lar  influence  to  a  great  degree,  yet,  by  way 
of  compensation,  they  have  gained  a  new 
kind  of  scientific  influence  and  interest,  and 
have  enabled  us  to  make  discoveries  of  a 
kind  and  character  which  but  for  them  would 
have  been  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  Al¬ 
ready,  by  means  of  the  perturbations  which 
it  has  caused  in  the  motion  of  Encke’s  comet, 
our  astronomers  have  been  enabled  to  weigh 
the  planet  Meroiuy,  and  to  verify  their  ideas 
as  to  the  weight  of  the  earth  by  means  of 
Beila’s  comet.  Faye’s  will  one  day  give  us 
the  weight  of  Mars,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  other  comets  m  time  will  enable  us  to 
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weigh  all  the  other  planets  ;  and  also  to  as¬ 
certain  the  exact  mass  of  that  chaotic  matter 
which  seems  to  be  revolving  round  our  sun 


m  company  with  the  planets,  and  wnicn 
probably  furnishes  us  with  our  meteors  and 
falling  stars. 


rTom  Elisa  Cook’s  Jonraal. 


CLEVER  AND  DULL  BOYS. 


There  is  a  rage  for  cleverness  in  these 
days.  Clever  people  are  admired.  They 
“  get  on”  in  life,  and  make  people  talk  about 
them,  both  of  which  are  pleasant  things. 
Clever  children  are  petted  and  admired,  and 
sametimes  they  are  made  prodigies  and 
sbow-things  of,  at  which  foolish  parents  are 
delighted.  The  clever  boy’s  clever  sayings 
are  cited  for  admiring  visitors,  and  the  clever 
girl  is  perched  upon  a  music-stool  to  play  a 
sonata  of  Beethoven.  It  is,  doubtless,  very 
wonderful,  but  sometimes  it  is  also  very  la¬ 
mentable. 

Cleverness  may  be  dear-bought, — in  the 
young  especially  so.  The  pearl  is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  oyster,  its  production  being 
the  result  of  a  disease.  And  so,  cleverness 
in  the  young  is  very  often  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  their  physical  and  even  their  mental 
health. 

It  is  well  that  this  should  be  known,  at  a 
time  when  books  are  written  about  the  boy¬ 
hood  of  great  men,  with  the  object  of  fur¬ 
nishing  illustrious  examples  for  the  imitation 
of  children,  and  of  exciting  them  to  greater 
ardor  in  the  culUvation  of  their  tender  little 
intellects.  Cleverness  is  unnatural  in  a  child, 
and  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  nature. 
The  proper  food  of  the  child  is  not  to  be 
found  on  bookseller’s  shelves,  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  now  seem  to  suppose :  the  milkwoman 
and  the  baker  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Boswell  once  asked  of  Johnson  the  curious 

auestion,  “  What  would  you  do  with  a  child, 
shut  up  in  a  castle  with  him  alone?” 
Fancy  the  gruff  but  honest  and  out-spoken 
old  ogre  with  a  child  for  company  1  John¬ 
son’s  first  impulse  was  to  answer — **  Sir,  I 
should  not  much  like  my  company.”  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  Boswell :  the  pertinacious 
fellow  must  still  press  his  question.  “  Would 
you  take  the  trouble  of  rearing  it  ?"  **  Why, 
▼es.  Sir,”  said  Johnson,  **  1  would ;  but  I  must 
have  all  conveniences.  If  I  bad  no  garden. 


I  would  make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it 
there  for  fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and 
wash  it  much,  and  with  warm  water,  to  please 
it,  not  with  cold  water,  to  give  it  pain.  But 
I  would  not  coddle  the  child.”  Boswell  at 
him  again  :  "  Would  you  teach  the  child  that 
I  have  furnished  you  with,  any  thing?” 
Johnson — **  No,  I  should  not  be  apt  to  teach 
it.”  Boswell  —  “  Would  not  you  have  a 
pleasure  in  teaching  it?”  Johnson — “No, 
Sir,  I  should  not  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching 
it.”  Right  worthy  old  Samuel  Johnson  ! 

For  toe  child  are  needed,  first,  fresh  air, 
cleanliness,  and  wholesome  food;  then,  in 
addition  to  these,  play,  romps,  and  physical 
exercise,  by  which  its  bodily  powers  may  be 
strengthened ;  then,  moral  discipline  and 
good  example,  for  the  training  of  its  habits, 
temper,  and  disposition ;  and, last  of  all,  lite¬ 
rary  culture  and  scholastic  exercises.  But 
to  begin  with  teaching,  or  to  set  a  child  to 
tasks  at  an  early  age,  is  to  interfere  with  the 
order  of  nature,  and  to  risk  the  production 
of  deformity  and  disease,  instead  of  the 
“  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body.” 

In  early  years  the  human  being  merely 
requires  abundant  opportunities  to  grow. 
It  does  not  thrive  with  “  coddling,”  either 
bodily  or  mental.  The  brain,  which  is,  in 
some  mysterious  way  or  other  that  cannot  be 
explain^,  connected  with  the  production  of 
thought,  is,  of  all  other  organs,  the  most 
delicate  in  childhood.  The  nervous  system, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  vital  energy,  pre¬ 
dominates  over  the  other  systems  in  youth ; 
and  if  it  be  over-exercised,  then  it  is  certain 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  at  the  time  when  the  highest  vital 
powers  are  required,  and  when  nature  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  perfect  the  physical  system. 

By  early  mental  culture,  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  any  child  “  clever,”  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  and  to  cram  its  little  head  with  know¬ 
ledge,  which  is  in  the  child  quite  ont  of  place. 
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But  your  precocious  children — your  prodi-  | 
gies  of  infantile  wisdom — are  rarely  long- 
IiTed;  and  if  the  strength  of  their  constitu¬ 
tion  should  bear  them  through,  very  often 
it  is  with  a  shattered  frame  and  an  enfeebled 
intellect. 

It  is  true,  many  poets  have  been  preco¬ 
cious  ;  though  possibly  most  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  recorded  of  such  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  or  greatly  embellished,  by  biogra¬ 
phers,  after  their  fame  has  been  established. 
Tasso’s  childhood  was  distinguished  by  signs 
and  wonders.  The  peasants  pointed  out  to 
strangers  “the  marvellous  boy  whom  the 
wood-pigeon  covered  with  leaves,  and  the 
black  viper  and  prowling  bear  had  left  un¬ 
harmed.  ’  Ere  six  months  had  passed  over 
the  infant  Tasso,  he  began,  says  Manso,  “  not 
merely  to  move  his  tongue,  but  to  speak 
clearly  and  fluently.”  When  put  to  school 
at  an  early  age,  his  progress  in  learning  was 
extraordinary,  his  ardor  and  diligence  being 
almost  incredible.  He  would  rise  and  study 
in  the  night,  and  the  day  never  surprised  him 
in  bed.  At  eighteen  he  produced  his  first 
epic  poem  ;  and  he  went  on  writing  until  he 
became  mad,  and  died  in  that  state  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  after  a  long  and  lamenta¬ 
ble  confinement  in  a  dungeon. 

Keats  was  a  clever  boy  at  school ;  he  was  so 
devoted  a  student  there,  that  his  master  had 
frequently  to  force  him  into  the  open  air  for 
his  health,  and  then  he  would  walk  out  with 
a  book  in  his  hand.  Having  precociously 
“  beat  his  music  out,”  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five.  Kirke  White’s  was  a  simi¬ 
lar  melancholy  case.  Southey  and  Moore 
were  also  clever  and  sensitive  children,  born 
as  they  were  with  the  true  temperament  of 
poets.  And,  perhaps,  poets  generally  attain 
these  peculiar  powers — contingent,  as  they 
mainly  are,  upon  an  exceeding  sensitiveness,  I 
almost  amounting  to  a  disease — before  men 
distinguished  in  other  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  or  science.  Yet  many  of  our  great¬ 
est  poets  have  displayed  no  precocity  in 
youth ;  happily  for  them,  they  have  in  nothing 
diff'ered  from  the  run  of  ordinary  boys. 
Others  have  been  kept  away  from  school  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  only  acquired  learn¬ 
ing  after  their  physical  system  had  become 
matured  and  strengthened.  This  was  the 
ease  with  Walter  Scott.  He  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  an  actual  “  dunce,”  as  some  of  his  bio¬ 
graphers  have  stated.  In  childhood  he  was 
attacked  by  a  disease  in  his  right  leg,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  removed 
into  the  country,  where  he  remained  for  seve¬ 
ral  years,  at  Sandyknowe,  merely  vegetating. 
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The  limb  affected  became  shrunk  and  con¬ 
tracted,  and  remained  so  all  his  life  ;  but  his 
general  health  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
his  free  exposure  to  the  air,  and  by  his  boy¬ 
ish  sports  there;  so  that,  speaking  of  it  him¬ 
self  in  his  autobiography,  he  says  :  ”  I,  who, 
in  a  city,  had  probably  been  condemned  to 
hopeless  and  helpless  decrepitude,  was  now 
[in  bis  sixth  year]  a  healthy,  high-spirited, 
and,  my  lameness  apart,  sturdy  lad.^’  He 
was  not  taught  to  read  until  be  had  reached 
his  seventh  year;  and  then  it  was  at  a  dame- 
school  at  Bath.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the 
High  School  at  Edinburgh ;  but  there,  he 
says,  “  I  did  not  make  any  great  figure.”  He 
was  careless  about  his  tasks,  and  often  dis¬ 
gusted  bis  kind  master  by  his  negligence  and 
frivolity.  If  there  was  any  “  bicker,”  however, 
or  fight  with  the  boys  of  other  schools,  be 
sure  that  Wattie  Scott  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  and  generally  a  ringleader  there. 
He  confesses  himself,  while  at  school,  to  have 
been  “  an  incorrigible  idle  imp,”  and  even  at 
the  Edinburgh  University,  where  his  father 
afterwards  entered  him,  he  succeeded  no 
better.  There  he  went  by  the  nickname  of 
“  The  Great  Blockhead ;”  and  Professor 
Dalyell,  he  says,  “  pronounced  upon  me  the 
severe  sentence  —  that  dunce  I  was,  and 
dunce  was  to  remain.”  He  had,  nevertheless, 
been  reading  very  extensively,  though  in  a 
desultory  manner ;  and  be  had  strengthened 
his  frame  by  roaming  about  the  hills,  until  he 
had  acquired  the  physique  of  a  ploughman; 
he  could  spear  a  salmon  with  the  best  fisher 
on  the  Tweed ;  and  he  could  ride  a  wild 
horse  with  any  hunter  of  Yarrow.  Such  was 
the  rough  discipline  through  which  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  passed,  and  by  which  he, 
nevertheless,  acquired  that  rare  combination 
of  qualifications  for  enjoying  existence  and 
achieving  the  highest  fame.  He  who  at 
school  had  been  nicknamed  “The  Great 
Blockhead,”  and  during  the  chief  part  of  his 
life  was  “'fhe  Great  Unknown,”  died  full  of 
honors  and  glory,  “  The  Great  Sir  Walter 
Scott.” 

Take  Chatterton  next,  the  so-called  “  boy 
of  genius.”  Yet  so  far  from  being  a  boy  of 
genius,  when  sent  to  school,  he  either  could 
not  or  would  not  learn,  and  he  was  returned 
upon  his  mother’s  hands  as  “a /ool,  of  whom 
nothing  could  be  made.”  His  mother  then 
tried  to  teach  him,  but  she  also  failed.  Yet 
the  boy  afterwards  learned  fast  enough  when 
he  began  to  educate  himself,  and  obtained  a 
stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of  learning. 

Bums  also,  perhaps  a  greater  genius  than 
either  of  the  two  last-named  poets,  was  by 
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no  means  a  precocious  youth.  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  speskintr  of  him  and  his 
brother  Gilbert,  says :  **  Durns  was  put  to 
school  in  bis  seventh  year,  along  with  bis 
brother  Gilbert,  who  must  then  have  only 
been  in  his  fifth.  The  two  boys  were  both 
apt  enough  learners,  Gilbert  rather  the  bet¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  the  better  tempered  and 
more  cheerful  of  the  two.  Robert  appears 
to  have  been  a  dour,  sulky  callan,  his  intense 
jealousy  of  all  supeiiurity  probably  even 
then  keeping  him  unhappy  and  melancholy. 
Mr.  Murdock,  their  master,  says  he  tri^ 
to  teach  them  a  little  sacred  music,  but 
found  this  impracticable,  there  being  no  mu¬ 
sic  in  either  of  their  souls.  As  for  Robert, 
his  ear  was  so  completely  dull  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  one  tone  from  another,  and 
his  voice  was  so  untunable  that  he  could  not 
frame  a  note,  and  was  left  behind  by  all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  school.”  Up  to  the 
years  of  his  manhood.  Burns  spent  his  va¬ 
cant  hours  chiefly  in  leaping,  dancing,  wres¬ 
tling,  putting,  (or  throwing  the  stone, )  and  in 
feats  of  physical  prowess,  by  which  his  bod¬ 
ily  powers  were  thoroughly  matured  and  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
fallen  many  times  bead  over  ears  in  love  that 
he  began  to  write  verses. 

Dryden  displayed  no  evidence  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  until  he  reached 
mature  manhood;  and  Johnson  says  of 
Goldsmith,  that  he  was  “  a  plant  that  flow- 
eered  late.”  Schiller  was  a  very  idle  scho¬ 
lar,  and  much  fonder  of  ball  and  leap-frog 
than  of  books.  The  most  interesting  thing 
told  of  him  as  a  child  by  his  biographer  is, 
that  once,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  he  climbed  a  tree,  and  when 
asked  by  his  parents  why  he  did  so,  replied, 
whispering,  “  that  the  lightning  was  very 
beautiful,  and  he  wished  to  see  where  it  was 
coming  from.”  This  story,  if  correct,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  young  mind  delights  to  seek  information 
for  itself  in  its  own  way.  Perhaps  a  still 
more  characteristic  anecdote  is  that  told  of 
Smeaton,  the  architect  of  the  Elddystone  | 
Lighthouse,  who,  when  a  boy  in  petticoats, 
was  one  day  discovered  on  the  top  of  his 
father’s  bouse  in  the  act  of  fixing  the  model 
of  a  windmill  which  he  had  constructed. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men — especially  of  those  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  their  power — have  been  altogether 
undistinguished  in  their  boyhood.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  perhaps  our  greatest  man,  stood  very 
low  in  bis  class  at  school,  and  was  a  very 
inattentive  scholar,  though  he  was  fond  of 


mechanical  pursuits,  and  of  drawing  various 
natural  objects.  Sir  David  Brewster  says 
of  him,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Trinity 
College,  he  brought  with  him  a  more  slen¬ 
der  portion  of  science  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
ordinary  scholars ;  but  this  state  of  his  ac¬ 
quirements  [continues  his  biographer]  was 
perhaps  not  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  bis  mental  powers.  Unexhausted  by  pre¬ 
mature  growth,  and  invigorated  by  healthful 
repose,  his  mind  was  the  better  fitted  to 
make  those  vigorous  and  rapid  shoots  which 
soon  covered  with  foliage  and  with  ripe  fruit 
the  genial  soil  to  which  it  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred.” 

The  distinguished  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
said  of  himself :  “I  consider  it  fortunate  that 
1  was  left  so  much  to  myself  when  a  child, 
and  put  upon  no  particular  plan  of  study ; 
and  that  I  enjoyed  so  much  idleness  at  Mr. 
Coryton’s  school.  1  perhaps  owe  to  these 
circumstances  the  little  talents  that  1  have, 
and  their  peculiar  application.  What  I  am  I 
have  made  myself.  1  say  this  without  vanity 
and  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart.”  And  it  is 
so  in  fact.  Every  man  who  achieves  great¬ 
ness  does  so,  not  through  acquirements 
under  teachers  when  a  boy,  but  through  bis 
self-education  after  be  has  become  a  man. 

We  might  adduce  an  immense  number  of 
instances  of  positively  stupid  boys  who  have 
become  distinguished  and  highly  useful  men. 
For  instance,  Isaac  Barrow,  the  great  divine, 
was  in  his  boyhood  chiefly  distinguished  by 
bis  propensity  for  fighting,  in  which  he  got 
many  a  bloody  nose ;  and  his  father  used  to 
say,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  take  from  him 
any  of  his  children,  he  hoped  it  might  be 
Isaac,  who  was  the  least  promising  of  them 
all.  And  that  prodigy  of  learning.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  when  a  boy,  was  never  hap¬ 
pier  than  when  “  rolling  large  stones  about,” 
caring  nothing  for  learning  or  reading  of  any 
sort.  But  at  this  kind  of  work  he  became 
“  uncommonly  hardy,”  though  his  father 
proclaimed  him  to  be  a  most  “  grievous 
dunce.”  Thanks  to  Adam  Clarke’s  power  of 
rolling  about  large  stones  in  his  boyhood,  he 
was  afterwards  able  to  roll  about  large 
thoughts  in  bis  manhood. 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  both  dull 
boys.  The  former  is  described  by  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Abrantee,  who  knew  him  intimately 
when  a  child,  as  “  having  good  health,  and  in 
other  respects  he  was  like  other  boys and 
she  adds :  “  My  uncles  have  a  thousand 
times  assured  me  that  Napoleon,  in  his  boy¬ 
hood,  had  none  of  that  singularity  of  cha¬ 
racter  attributed  to  him.” 
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We  have  indeed  an  aversion  to  infantile 
prodigies  of  any  sort.  They  are  things  out 
of  keeping  with  nature — Ixims  naturcB.  Very 
often  your  prodigy  is  but  a  disease,  and 
ought  to  be  no  more  admired  than  a  wen  or 
a  crooked  back.  And  what  is  the  end  of 
your  young  Rosciuses?  Utter  feebleness,  if 
not  cut  short  by  death — the  frequent  penalty 
o(  premature  excitement  of  the  Drain. 


Parents  need  not  he  in  any  hurry  to  see 
their  children’s  talents  developed.  Their 
best  policy  is  to  watch  and  wait ;  wait  and 
let  g(^  example  and  quiet  training  do  their 
work.  Give  the  child  a  stock  of  physical 
health ;  set  the  boy  fairly  on  the  roaa  of  self¬ 
culture,  and  as  he  grows  older,  if  there  be 
the  right  stuff  in  him,  the  man  will  cultivate 
himself. 


WITH  A  POST  BA  IT. 


Robert  Browning,  the  author  of  many 
popular  English  poems,  (and  husband  of  a 

S'fted  poetess,  formerly  Miss  Barrett,)  was 
)rn  at  Camberwell,  a  suburb  of  London,  in 
1812,  and  educated  at  the  London  University. 
His  first  acknowledged  work,  called  “  Para¬ 
celsus,”  appeared  in  1836  ;  it  gained  the 
praises  of  “  The  Examiner”  and  a  few  other 
select  papers,  but  made  no  great  hit  with  the 
public.  In  1837,  Mr.  Browning  came  forth 
with  a  tragedy,  "  Strafford,”  which  Mr.  Ma- 
cready  was  induced  to  put  upon  the  stage, 
himself  personating  the  hero ;  but  the  public 
again  lent  a  deaf  ear.  “Sordello,”  a  still  more 
unsuccessful  affair,  followed.  Mr.  Browning’s 
next  offering  found  somewhat  more  favor. 


It  was  called  "  Peppa  Passes,”  the  first  of  a 
series  which  he  designates  "  ^lls  and  Pome¬ 
granates.”  Next  came  another  drama,  the 
“Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,”  played  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  in  1843,  again  failing  to  win 
popularity.  But  if  Mr.  Browning  meets  with 
little  sympathy  at  the  hands  of  the  general 
reader,  he  has  a  knot  of  very  hearty  literary 
admirers,  who  justify  their  regard  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  certainly  very  clever  portions 
of  this  poet’s  writing.  Besides  the  works 
just  mentioned,  Mr.  Browning  has  produced 
“  King  Viator  and  King  Charles  “Dramat¬ 
ic  Lyrics “  Return  of  the  Druses "  Co- 
luml^’s  Birthday  “  Dramatic  Romances 
“  Luria and  “  TTie  Soul’s  'Tragedy.” 


Lord  John  Rdsskll. — The  London  Gossip 
of  the  Liverpool  Albion  says  :  “  Lord  John 
seems  to  grow  more  and  more  diminutive 
daily.  He  has  aged  immensely  this  last  six 
months,  though  be  always  looked  old  enough 
to  have  been  full  grown  when  Old  Parr,  the 
pill- man,  was  a  baby.  Unlike  the  Juvenile 
Whig  in  every  thing,  the  last  of  the  Whigs 
gives  you  the  idea  of  a  man  who  never  was 
young  and  who  never  could  have  been  young. 
But  antique  as  he  always  was,  he  appears  to 
have  added  at  least  a  couple  of  centuries  to  bis 
chronology  since  the  House  broke  up.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  what  he  has 
gone  through  during  the  time?  Wouldn’t  that 
tomahawking  cont^ed  in  the  “  suppressed 
pamphlet”  i^ut  the  burked  despatches  and 


the  sacrifice  of  the  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
have  pavalyzed  anybody  but  a  Russell,  who,  as 
Sidney  Smith  said,  has  to  be  trepanned  before 
he’ll  alter  an  opinion  ?  And  then  that  Croker 
scarification  about  Moore,  the  very  day  before 
the  opening  of  Parliament ;  why,  nobody  who 
hadn’t  swallowed  an  Appropriation  Clause 
could  possibly  digest  so  dreadful  a  dose. 
Besides,  Lord  John,  though  cased  in  adamant 
on  the  score  of  political  censure,  is  as  sensi- 
Uve  as  a  skinned  eel  to  criticism  upon  his  lite¬ 
rary  pretensions.  His  Lordship,  however,  is 
apparently  nothing  daunted  by  the  prostra¬ 
tion  he  has  sustained,  and  assumes  the  place 
of  Leader  as  jauntily  over  the  Grahams  and 
Gladstones  and  Molesworths  as  though  they 
were  the  family  circle  of  1851. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


Th>  following  oomprue  the  prineipel  iMnee  of 
the  London  preee  during  the  leet  month : 

A  eingle  house  imues  the  following  works  on  the 
EMt  end  the  Eastern  Question — either  new  works 
or  new  editions:  The  Danubian  Principalities;  the 
Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk,  by  a 
British  Resident  of  Twenty  Tears  in  the  East ;  the 
Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  OoTemment  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  under  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Preaent 
Csar,  Nicholas,  by  J.  H.  Sohnitsler ;  the  Czar  Nicho¬ 
las,  his  Court  and  People,  by  John  S.  Maxwell ;  Jour¬ 
nal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Danubian  Prindpalitiea  in 
the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1S5S,  by  Patrick  O’Brien; 
Anadol ;  the  Last  Home  of  the  Faithful,  by  the 
author  of  'The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and 
Turk ;’  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Harris, 
First  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  comprising  an  Account 
of  his  Missions  to  the  Courts  of  Madrid,  Frederick 
the  Orest,  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  the  Hague, 
edited  br  his  Grandson,  the  present  Earl ;  Stam- 
bonl,  ana  the  Sea  of  Gems;  Historical,  Pictureaque, 
and  Descriptive  Sketchea  of  Kazan,  the  Ancient  Ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Tartar  Khans,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Province  to  which  it  belongs,  of  the  different  Races 
which  form  its  Population,  Ac.,  by  Edward  Tracy 
Tumevelli ;  Sketches  on  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian, 
by  W'.  R  Holmes,  Esq. ;  Letters  from  the  Danube. 

Besides  theee,  we  notice:  A  Hand  Book  to  the 
Eastern  QuesUon ;  Dr.  Newman’s  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Turks  in  their  relation  to  Chris- 
tianitv  ;  A  Year  with  the  Turks,  by  Warrington  W. 
Smyth ;  Tnmevelli’s  Russia  on  the  Borders  of  Asia ; 
the  Russians  of  the  South,  bv  Shirley  Brooks ;  the 
Russians  in  Wallachia;  Turkey  and  Christendom, 
reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review;  Capt 
Slade’s  Travels  in  Turkey,  and  Cruise  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

“The  Bhilsa  Topes,  or  BuddhUt  Monuments  of 
Central  India,”  by  Major  Alexander  Cunningham. 
The  Buddhist  monuments  in  India  consist  of  caves, 
temples,  monastic  retreats,  structural  and  excavated, 
inscriptions  on  rocks  and  columns,  and  Topes  or  re¬ 
ligious  edificea  The  last  here  named,  though  nume¬ 
rous,  are  contained  in  few  localitiea  They  are 
found  in  Afghanistan,  near  the  Indus,  near  the 
Ganges,  at  Tirhut  and  Bahar,  and  round  Bhilsa  In 
Central  India,  Of  the  Bhilsa  Topea,  the  largest 
was  examined  a  short  time  ago  by  Wjor  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  brother,  who  induced  the  ^urt  of  Directors 
to  carry  out  the  research.  lieut  kfaisey  was  there¬ 
fore  employed,  and  Major  Cunningham  joined  him 
in  January,  1863.  The  results  of  their  labors  were 
valuable,  and  the  record  of  their  discoveries  is  in¬ 
trinsically  of  uncommon  interest. 

Himalayan  Jonmala  By  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker, 
M.  D.,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  is  at  the 

Knt  moment  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
pean  botanista  At  a  comparatively  early  age 
he  has  gained,  and  justly,  a  reputation  that,  great 


as  it  now  ia,  grows  daily.  The  author  of  the  “Flora 
Antarctica,”  one  of  the  most  valuable  oontributiona 
to  svstematic  and  geographical  botany  ever  publiah- 
ed,  has  gathered  new  laurels  within  the  tropice,  and 
has  proved  himself,  if  more  proof  were  neeeseary, 
as  worthy  as  ever  of  the  distinguished  name  he  in¬ 
herits  from  his  illnstrious  father.  The  **  Himalayan 
Journals  ”  eontain  the  account  of  Dr.  Hooker’s  tra¬ 
vels  in  India  and  Thibet,  from  1848  to  186L 

The  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  Being 
a  Deecription  of  the  Remains  of  Greek,  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Etruscan  Art  preserved  there.  By 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  F.  S  Assistant  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 

Architectural  Studies  in  France.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Petit. 

The  Biograp^  of  Samscn,  Illustrated  and  Ap¬ 
plied.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bruce,  D.  D. 

England’s  Future  Admirala;  or,  the  Flag  List 
and  ita  Prospecta 

Thomas  Clarkson;  a  Monograph.  By  James 
Elmea. 

The  Cross  and  the  Dragon ;  or,  the  Fortunes  of 
Christianity  in  China;  with  Notices  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  and  Miesionariea,  and  some  Account  of 
the  Chinese  Secret  Societies.  By  John  Keeeon,  of 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Keeeon  thinks  that  the 
influence  of  religion  in  the  movement  is  far  lesa 
than  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  that  political 
feelings  form  the  chief  elements  in  the  insurrection. 
As  to  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  secret 
societies,  with  whom  these  political  movements  ori¬ 
ginate,  some  curious  information  is  given. 

A  third  edition  is  published  of  “  Travels  in  North 
America,  and  a  Residence  with  the  Pawnee  Tribe 
of  Indians,”  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Murray, 
one  of  the  beet  books  of  modern  travel  In  a  new 
Introduction,  Mr.  Murray  gives  an  account  of  his 
impressions  during  a  virit  to  the  United  States  last 
year,  and  expresses  his  admiration  at  the  progreaa 
of  the  country  during  the  fifteen  years  since  his 
book  was  first  written. 

Dr.  Max  Muller,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Munich,  and  B1  A.,  Christ  Church,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Taylor  Professor  of  Modem  European  Lan¬ 
guages  at  Oxford.  The  statute  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin  Professorship  in  the  University  is  to  be 
proposed  in  Convocation  on  the  14th  March.  The 
scheme  for  the  new  constitution  suggested  by  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  is  causing  no  little  stir  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  main  feature  of  the  plan  lies  in  the 
double  chamber,  a  lower  House  to  be  formed,  eon- 
sisting  of  eight  professors  and  fifteen  members  of 
Convocation. 

The  Institute  of  British  Architects  have  awarded 
their  Royal  Gold  Medal,  the  highest  professional 
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distiiMtion  in  that  dcpartmant  of  art,  to  Philip 
Hardwick,  Eaq^  R.  A. 

The  death  of  John  Martin,  the  painter  of  “  Bel- 
ahaisar’e  Feast,’’  and  other  remaraable  pietnrea  of 
that  pcenliar  style,  has  been  annonnoed  in  this 
week’s  Obituary. 

The  new  novels  announced,  are :  “  Prafrreas  and 
Prejudice,"  by  Mrs.  Gore ;  “  Rerinald  Lyle,”  by  Mias 
Paraoe ;  “  Florence,  the  Beautiful,”  by  A.  B.  Codi- 
rane  ;  “The  Dan«;hter  of  the  South,”  by  Mm  Clara 
Welby ;  “Alice  Wentworth,"  “Janet Mowbray,”  by 
Caroline  Oran  toff;  “The  Heiress  of  Sumatra,’’  ‘The 
Cardinal”  “Atherton,”  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  is 
announced  as  forthcoming. 

Meyerbeer’s  new  opera,  the  North  8t»r,  exceeds 
the  most  sangnine  expectationa  of  the  great  maes¬ 
tro’s  friends.  “  It  displays  wondrous  science  and 
power,  great  and  transcendent  beautr.  It  will 
place  him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  opAra  eo- 
mique  composers,  as  Robert,  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
ProphAte  have  secured  him  a  foremost  place  in  the 
grave  and  higher  order  of  musical  composition.  It 
proves  him,  in  fact,  to  be  the  very  Snakspeare  of 
music — as  great  in  comedy  as  in  tragedy.  As  thns 


far  the  world  has  produced  only  one  Shakspeara, 
so  thns  far  there  is  only  one  Meyarbear.” 

In  addition  to  the  “  British  Classics  ”  jof  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  and  Mr.  Bohn,  several  plans  of  cheap  books  are 
announced.  A  People’s  ^ition  of  “Macaulay’s 
Essays,”  in  weekly  numbers  ;  newand  cheaper  is¬ 
sues,  by  Hurst  ana  Blackett,  of  “  Pepys's  Diary  ” 
and  "Madame  D’Arblay’s  Merooim”  Mr.  Murray 
has  also  a  aeries  in  prepsuwtion,  comprising  all  his 
recent  and  most  popnlM  publications. 

Silvio  Pellico  has  left  behind  him  a  great  number 
of  manuscripts,  which  are  in  course  of  prepamtion 
for  the  press  A  brother  of  the  deces^  poet  is 
his  litemry  executor.  Among  the  works  left  in 
manuscript  is  an  autobiographical  memoir,  entitled, 
“  My  Life  before  and  after  my  Imprisonment” 

A  learned  society  is  in  course  of  formation,  to  be 
called  the  “  Palestine  Arohseological  Association.” 
The  object  is  to  promote  the  study  of  antiquities  in 
the  intermediate  districts  between  Lgypt  on  the 
one  side  and  Assyria  on  the  other.  “  If  Egypt  and 
Assyria,”  says  the  prospectus  of  the  society,  “have 
afforded  so  many  valuable  monuments  to  the  truth 
of  history  and  tradition,  it  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  tut  Palestine  would  yield  as  rich  a  harvest.” 
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